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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


REMARKS ON DR BROWN’S THEORY 
OF CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Demonstrations of Cause and Effect, 
though they still continue to figure in 
some of the shop windows of this 
celebrated metropolis, have rather, we 
fear, been losing their attractions of 
late, with that portion even of our 
reading population, who look farther 
than the windows of our booksellers’ 
or print-shops. ‘The middle of last 
century was unquestionably the time 
when speculations of this nature were 
chiefly in vogue in this country. The 
transcendent genius of the greatest of 
our dialecticians had then impressed 
a2 movement, conformable to its own 
fantastic whims, upon the activity and 
emulation of all those kindred spirits 
who usually attend the march of ge- 
nius ; and, while the young and in- 
quisitive gave fearlessly 
up to the indulgence of a philosophi- 
cal or metaphysical scepticism, a host 
of veteran spirits stood dauntlessly 
forward in detence of those bulwarks 
Which had been supposed to guard 
hot merely our religious and moral 
distinctions, but the very existence 
and permanency of “ common sense.” 
The remarkable agitation of this pe- 
riod, however, like remarkable agita- 
tions of all other kinds, soon pass- 
el away. Europe was awakening 
throughout all her departments, to 
hew views of philosophic truth, aad 
to new prospects of scientific research. 
The enthusiasm and activity which 
a: prospects awakened, were rapid- 
Y communicated to the inquisitive 
and ambitious also of this literary 


country ; and for the uninviting dis- 
quisitions of Berkeley and Hume, and 
even the sounder logic of Reid and of 
Campbell, there were substituted as 
subjects of universal curiosity, the 
regenerated doctrines of chemistry 
and of political economy ; the recent 
discoveries of the continental philo- 
sophers respecting the arrangement 
and formation of the crust of our 
globe, or the history and character of 
that new species of literature which, 
amidst all the tumult of revolution- 
ary wars, had lately sprung up in the 
heart of Germany. 

We have already said, that we in- 
clude in the account now given the 
recent history of literary pursuits, to 
a great extent at least, even in our 
own country; and, if we may con- 
sider the contents of such important 
periodical works as our own to be 
correct expositors of the tastes and 
pursuits of the age, we should sup- 
pose, undoubtedly, that the active 
prosecutors of learning in this metro 
oe were either busied in talking ever- 
astingly, and in a style of transcen- 
dant froth, about the merits and pros- 

ts of our living poets, or in search- 
ing amidst the mouldy contents of 
the Advocates’ Library for elucidations 
of the former history, or of the past 
state of manners of this country. 
Now, all such things, we admit, are 
i in their place, and, as we 

y consider the present state of 
poetry in this island to be a very pro- 
mising indication of the future glories 
which are destined to encompass it, 
and are equally persuaded, that the 
preservation of the records of our an- 
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cient manners is, at the present mo- 
ment particularly, one of the most im- 
portant objects which our scholars 
can propose to themselves, we are 
glad to see both these pursuits en- 
gaged in with so much ardour. Yet 
we cannot but feel the deepest regret 
that that science, which is peculiarly, 
and by universe] consent, our own, 
not only from the adaptation of our 
minds to its successful cultivation, 
but from the actual benefits which 
we have already conferred upon it,’ 
should have suffered amidst the ar- 
dour of our other pursuits, even a 
temporary loss of the attention which 
it deserved. ‘The object of investiga- 
tion presented to the attention of the 
philosophic world by what has been 
denominated the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, is one of the most as- 
tonishing and attractive which it is 
possible to contemplate ; all the won- 
ders and glories of that internal world, 
from the reflected light of which the 
whole beauty, and grandeur, and in- 
terest, of the material scenery around 
us is derived, were here presented as 
the subjects of investigation, and 
mankind were permitted to see that 
their only satisfactory solution of 
all the mysteries which had formerly 
delighted and perplexed them, must 
be found in the exposition of those 
laws and processes of thought which 
constitute by far the highest wonder 
and glory of our condition. What had 
already been achieved in this great 
enterprise was also well adapted to 
sustain our hopes of future success ; 
some of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena of this internal world had re- 
ceived a satisfactory and most engag- 
ing solution ; appearances both in the 
material and intellectual system, which 
had puzzled the understandings of 
the finest spirits of antiquity, had sud- 
denly been irradiated by a blaze of 
ight ;—and, above every thing else 
which had been achieved, ‘the limits 
and laws of the human understanding 
had been stated with a clearness 
which seemed effectually to preclude 
the hazard of our ever being far mis- 
led, in any subsequent speculations, 
into those visionary regions of hypo- 
thesis and absurdity in which the 
most enlightened inquirers of former 
days had wasted their exertions. As 
e erstanding, nothing could 
be better adapted to give them 1 vigour 


and consistency than this course of 
study ; and the fact accordingly has 
been, that, in the works of those who 
have been thoroughly embued with 
this superior philosophy, there is uni- 
formly found not only a depth and 
illumination, but a richness and mas- 
terly beauty which we never perceive 
in the compositions of those who are 
less aware of the true rules of investi- 
gation, and who are incapable, there- 
fore, of sustaining their efforts with 
the same majestic regularity and free- 
dom. 

It was tothe author of the work 
which is now before us, that we have 
always looked, if not tor the restora- 
tion of that love of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, the decay of which 
we have now been lamenting, at least 
for some such elucidation of its pe 
ciples and objects as might furnish the 
most important facilities for the fu- 
ture investigations of a more philo- 
sophic generation. ‘The metaphysical 
career of this writer was begun while 
he was yet a stripling of very slender 
growth, by a work in answer to the 
Zoonomia of Darwin, which at once 
stamped his character as not only a 
devoted admirer of the science, but 
the destined champion, by his un- 
paralleled subtlety, of all its victories 
and honours with thé generation that 
was arising. When, at a later period, 
he had obtained the situation for 
which this early indication of his ta- 
lents had destined him, the hopes 
which had been awaked seemed to 
have acquired a right of being fulfilled, 
and though his public prelections have 
always been adequate to the early 
promise he had so auspiciously given, 
it was not without some disappoint- 
ment that we have beheld him appa- 
rently more anxious to obtain the 
character of a poet or fine writer, than 
to promote the advancement of the 
science he superintended, and rather 
ainusing himself with the effusions 
his fancy, than devoting himself to 
the rearing of a philosophic system 
with that singleness of purpose, and 
undiminished warmth of enthusiasm, 
which seemed necessary for the ac- 
complishment of so great an achieves 
ment. We knew, at the same time, 
that a cultivated fancy, and an ac- 


quaintance with the whole range of 


polite learning, were requisites of the 
most valuable importance to the suc- 
cessfuul prosecution of the object which 
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we desired, and we were, therefore, 
willing to hope, that the present 
studies of this author (if they were 
indeed his studies, and not rather oc- 
easional relaxations from more serious 
pursuits) might eventually be found 
to be of great advantage in enabling 
him finally to rear not only a solid 
and well compacted edifice, but a tem- 
ple, of which all the pillars should be 
of polished beauty, and all the deco- 
rations of surpassing 
It is a remarkable fact in the bis- 
tory of science, that most of the great 
works by which its boundaries have 
been extended, have originated rather 
in accidental thoughts which had 
struck the minds of their authors, and 
which they considered likely to aflord 
materials only for an interesting essay, 
than in any premeditated design of 
finally extending their work to its 
ultimate proportions. If our recol- 
lection does not very much deceive 
us, Mr Stewart has hinted, in some 
one of his publications, that those 
many splendid speculations with 
whieh he has enriched his science, 
originated in hints struck out in an 
essay which, when a very young man, 
he had happened to read to a private 
philosophical society of this city. 
We know also, from the avowal of 
Dr Reid, that, after he had long been 
bewildered amidst the tangled meta- 
physics of his earlier days, he happen- 
ed accidentally to ask himself what 
evidence he had for the existence of 
those ideas, species, or shadowy pat- 
terns of things, which were then re- 
garded as having supplanted all sub- 
stantial and permanent natures ; and 
every person acquainted with his 
works knows, accordingly, that the 
whole superstructure, by the rearing 
of which he did so much to vindicate 
philosophy from the reproaches of 
the scornful, was completed by his 
successive efforts to solve the problem 
hehad thus casually proposed toh imself. 
Something of the same kind has hap- 
ned in the case of the work which 
given occasion to these reflections. 
The greatest debate which has taken 
Place in this city since it ceased to be 
capital of an independent king- 
dom, occurred, at the distance of 
but a few years, in discussing the 
resis which forms the theme of 
work under review ; and no per- 
son who witnessed that debate will 
ever recollect it without a proud vene- 


ration for a country which was capa- 
ble of assembling so much true talent 
as was then displayed on both sides 
of the question. Our author, who 
seemed called by his early proficiency 
to be no passive spectator of so im- 
portant a contest, was induced, ac- 
cordingly, to offer his exertions for en- 
lightening the public mind on that oc- 
casion ; and among the many able 
works which were then published, 
there was none which, for pure me- 
taphysical ability at least, could be 
considered as equal to it. Ina sub- 
sequent edition, this earliest work was 
extended to the discussion of sume 
questions connected with the subject, 
which seemcd worthy of being more 
fully and carefully considered ; and at 
last, atter several years of more ma- 
tured examination, the work has tak- 
en the shape which it now bears, and 
may be considered as an exposition of 
the author’s opinions on all the va- 
rious topics which this subject em- 
braces. 

Of the work itself we will now say 
generally, that it appears to us to be 
by far the ablest, most original, and, 
so far as execution merely is concern- 
ed, the most noble pertormnce that 
we have met with fora long tine. As 


a of the author's metaphysical 


talents, it has fulfilled completely 
whatever we expected of him, and 
evinces, beyond all controversy, that 
his former productions were not the 
consequences of any extraordinary ef- 
fort merely, but were the untorced 
effusions of a mind gifted with the ta- 
lent of subtle discrimination above 
those of all his contemporaries. As a 
discussion, too, of the fundamental 
position which he has adopted, no- 
thing, we apprehend, could be more 
masterly and ingenious ; while the 
style of the work is at once pure and 
elegant, never deviating by any luxu- 
riance of diction from the path lead- 
ing most directly to the object in view, 
yet sufficiently adorned with all the 
ornaments of a chaste and classical 
taste ; and sometimes rising into a 
philosophical sublimity that seems to 
exhibit the universe under an aspect 
different from any in which we had 
formerly beheld it. It is altogether, 
in short, a treat of the very richest 
kind to the lovers of metaphysical and 
analytical investigation ; and, though 
we are very far from wishing that all 


our readers should forthwith purchase 
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and peruse this work, we think, un- 
doubtedly, that every liberal scholar 
ought to be acquainted with it. While, 
however, we say thus much for the 
talent and manner of the work, we do 
it always with a reservation as to the 
fundamental tenet which it is meant 
to establish,—indeed, so utterly at va- 
riance does this position — to us 
to be with all our essential feelings 
and most irresistible convictions upon 
the subject, that, notwithstanding all 
the earnestness with which it is stated 
by our author, and all the wonderful 
subtlety by which he has endeavour- 
ed to support it, we cannot bring our- 
selves to believe that it is regarded by 
himself with that perfect confidence 
at least which his language and man- 
ner might seem to imply. 

We do not think ourselves called 
upon, however, in consequence of 
these observations, to enter into any 
minute and detailed refutation of our 
wathor’s opinions. Such a disquisi- 
tion would obviously be unsuitable to 
the purpose and general plan of our 
work ; and, fortunately, we are re- 
lieved from so irksome a task by the 
very satisfactory consideration, that 
what to us at least appears to be a suc- 
cessful refutation of it is already in 
the hands of every metaphysical read- 
er. For it ought to be remarked, that 
the theory of Power or Causation here 
defended, is avowedly that which was 
long ago proposed by Hume, and 
which, from his days, till the period 
at which we ourselves live, has been a 
constant subject of dispute with me- 
taphysical inquirers. In the pages of 
our author, indeed, this theory is de- 
livered with a precision of language, 
and with a power of analytical re- 
search, which did not belong, in the 
same degree, to its original proposer. 
It is purged also from some erroneous 
views and solutions which the scep- 
ticism of Hume had intermingled with 
the speculation ; and it is extended 
also to a variety of subjects of the ve- 
ry highest. interest, which did not 
perhaps enter into the contemplation 
of Hume, or which he was incapable 
of reducing under the survey of his 
doctrine. Essentially and avowedly, 


however, the two speculations are co-' 


incident, and our author only profes- 


ses to consider his work as re 


Now, every reader of metaphysics 


knows, that the fundamental tenets of for this purpose ? 
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of the lights which Hume has given. 
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Huine’s doctrine have already been 
ably and minutely examined by Dr 
Reid, and that the refutation given by 
that philosopher has ever been consi- 
dered as a triumphant vindication of 
the common feelings of mankind up- 
on this point. It is sufficient, there. 
fore, for our purpose, to remark, that 
the great and pervading error of Dr 
Brown's book lies in the definition 
which he has given, first of Causation 
or Power, as signifying merely an in- 
yuriable sequence ; and, secondly, of 
Will or Volition, as being, in every 
respect, synonymous with simple de- 
sire. Now, we ask any man of an 
unprejudiced mind, and capable of 
reflecting upon the ideas which he en- 
tertains, to compare either of these 
definitions with the ideas which he 
feels to arise in his mind when the 
words Power and Will are employed 
by him, and after such an examination 
to say, whether the definitions here 
given embrace all the elements of the 
notions he has formed. Is Power 
simply and exclusively an invariable 
sequence of events? or does it not ra- 
ther (far more than this effect of its 
exertion) involve the idea of an ac- 
tive energy, which cannot indeed be 


‘defined, because our idea of power is 


essentially a simple idea, but which 
we feel to be necessary to the produc- 
tion of every sequence, and which 
that sequence, therefore, does not con- 
stitute, but of which it is only the ef- 
fect and sign? And is Will, in every 
respect, the same, and synonymous 
with desire? In the vagueness of 
common language, indeed, we some= 
times say, J destre to move my arm, OF 
T will to move it. But when language 
is employed with metaphysical preci- 
sion, do we not allow, and is it not 
expressly stated by our author, that 
Desire uniformly implies the exist- 
ence of something pleasing or delight- 
ful, while the mere movement of my 
arm may be a matter of the utmost 
indifference, though I may yet be 
strongly determined, by an impulse 
of my will, to produce the movement 
which is thus indifferent ? And does 
not the use of this term invariably im- 
ply, not merely that we are conscious 

an intention of producing the ac- 
tion willed, and have a confidence that 
the action will follow our will, but 
that we are further conscious of a de- 
liberate and mental 
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author, however, will is simply de- 
sire, and power or causation is simply 
uniformity of sequence,—the most 
important part by far, therefore, of 
both ideas or processes is omitted in 
his definition, and this omission is 
that great fallacy which pervades and 
vitiates the whole theory. 

We do not mean to enter upon an 
examination of the particular argu- 
ments by which our author has en- 
deavoured to support his doctrines, 
because such an examination, we have 
already said, is unsuitable to the pur- 
pose of our Miscellany, and because 
we are persuaded that an attention 
to the hints we have already given 
will be sufficient to enable any care- 
ful reader to detect the subsequent 
fallacies for himself. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one view of the subject to which 
we are anxious, for a moment, to di- 
rect the attention of our readers,—we 
mean the different measures of satis- 
faction communicated to the inquisi- 
tive mind by the two different expla- 
nations which have been given of this 
intricate subject by the distinguished 
philosophers whose theories we have 
already op to each other. In 
perusing the account given by Dr 
Reid, we seem to feel, that the entire 
secret of our own mind upon this sub- 
Ject is revealed to us. There is nota 
position advanced by this philosopher 
which does not meet with our most 
ready assent, as a true exposition of 
our most familiar notions ; and, while 
we admire the perspicuity and force 
of his argument, we have that plea- 
Sure In contemplating the results of 
his induction, which uniformly ac- 
companies a masterly elucidation of 
our hidden thoughts. In perusing the 
theory of the still more acute meta- 
physician, whose work we are review- 
ing, we are struck, indeed, with the 
unrivalled talent for analysis which it 
displays, and we are probably over- 

wered and lexed in our notions 

y the masterly skill with which he 
Supports his position; but, if the 
minds of other men are affected, as 
our own has been, after a patient and 
ted, and candid of this 
Volume, we are forced to foretell, that 
not be stagger - 

most to stumbling, at the first annun- 
ad on of the itions which it 
vances, and who, after the most 
“areful examination, will not be more 
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disposed to pronounce it an ingenious 
theory, than a luminous and sound ex- 
position of our inward thoughts. Nor 
are we employing any unfair argu- 
ment against our author by this sur- 
mise ; tor the object of his work is 
plainly to afford an explanation and 
analysis of ideas and feelings, which 
are the common portion of the human 
race ; and as it is always a great pre- 
sumption in favour of a theory, when 
it accords with those feelings which 
are universally entertained, we are on- 
ly following the authority of Dr 
Smith, when we declare, that there 
must be something wrong in a meta- 
physical disquisition, which strongly 
wrenches our habitual convictions ; 
and that, without further examina- 
tion, that theory may be pronounced to 
be false, which offers violence to our 
most universal and fundamental ideas. 
With respect, therefore, to the ge- 
neral complexion of this theory, we 
may further remark, that if not incon- 
sistent with those principles upon which 
all languages, and the usual commu- 
nications of mankind are formed, it is 
at least founded on views of our intel- 
lectual nature, different from those 
which language, that great expositor of 
human thought, would in all times 
and situations have led us to adopt. 
We do not say that the account of 
power or causation here given, is at 
variance with occasional forms of hu- 
man speech, or with phrases, syno- 
nymes of which may be found in all 
languages. But what we assert is, that 
it is inconsistent with those ideas, and 
habitual and essential feelings of the 
human mind, which have given their 
form and structure, and particular 
and common character, to all lan- 
guages that have ever been spoken. 
For perhaps the most universal fea- 
ture of all languages, is that by which 
they discriminate between action and 
passion, regularity of sequence, how- 
ever uniform, and causation or power. 
All in the same manner re< 
cognize the distinction between desire 
and will, and between a substance and 
its qualities. The whole system of hu- 
man language, in short, is founded upon 
that view of the subject, which will 
be found explained in the writings of 
thosemetaphysicians, whohave hither~ 
to been considered as our guides in 
this study, and is at variance with 
that view of it which this new exposi- 
tor embraces ; and, surely, when an 
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author pretends to tell us what ideas 
the human mind entertains upon any 
subject, and his exposition is yet con- 
trary to all the forms of that sym- 
bol, which is the best index of human 
thought, we are entitled to consider 
ourselves as giving him a sufficient 
warrant for our dissent, when we point 
to this diserepancy between his theo- 
ry, and the universal language of the 
human race. 

While, however, we thus strenu- 
ously object to these parts of our au- 
thor’s doctrine, we do not see that we 
are bound to reject some other specu- 
lations which he has interwoven with 
the general texture of his argument, 
and which, though coloured and mo- 
ditied considerably by his peculiar 
views, respecting what he calls pro- 
miscuously the powers, qualities, or 
properties of natural bodies, yet seem 
to us to have no necessary dependence 
upon his peculiar ideas of volition 
or of power. We have at present 
particularly in view our author's spe- 
culation respecting the changes that 
are incessantly going on in natures as 
unconnected with any efficient or liv- 
ing influence, which is supposed to be 
the immediate producing cause. In 
the system of Des Cartes, natural 
bodies were denominated occasional 
causes, as affording, by their presence, 
the occasions upon which the Deity, 
who is the grand producing cause, ex- 
eites any particular feeling or idea, 
corresponding with these objects in 
our minds. ‘his doctrine, or rather 
the nomenclature of this doctrine, was 
afterwards changed into what is now 
called the theory of physical and effi- 
cient causes ; a theory which, equally 
with that other, supposes natural sub- 
stances to be only the regular antece- 
dents and consequents of sequences in 
which the Divine Being is the true and 
ever present efficient ; and which, as 
seeming to afford an easy, elevated, and 
consolatory idea of the Divine Being, is 
now almost universally adopted as the 
ereed of philosophers. According to 
Dr Brown, however, our notions of 
the Deity, as the Lord and Governor of 
the universe, are sufficiently pure, if 
we believe that he not only created 
this magnificent universe at first, and 
still regards its fate with interest, but: 
isready, whenever it shall seem better 
for his. creatures, upon the whole, to 
suspend any effects which would other- 
wise have been produced, according 
to the established and known proces 


dure of things. This theory, there. 
fore, does not require us to believe 
that the Deity continues to interfere 
on every occasion, and we present our 
author’s views upon this subject in 
his own words, as affording what we 
think one of the most beautiful spe- 
culations which the work contains, 
and a speculation which, though ting- 
ed with the author’s peculiar notions, 
yet seems to us to be capable of being 
received, while we reject the defini- 
tions we have already noticed, as im- 
perfect or erroneous elucidations of 
the ideas to be explained. 


‘* That the changes which take place, 
whether in mind or in matter, are all ulti- 
mately resolvable into the will of the Dei- 
ty, who formed alike the spiritual and ma- 
terial system of the universe,—making the 
earth a habitation worthy of its noble in- 
habitant, and Man an inhabitant almost 
worthy of that scene of divine magnificence 
in which he is placed,—I have already fre- 
quently repeated. That, in this sense, as 
the Creator of the world, and willer of 
those great ends, which the laws of the 
universe accomplish, God is himself the 
author of the physical changes which take 
place in it, is, then, most true; as it is 
most true, that the same Power, which 
gave the universe its laws, can, for parti- 
cular purposes of his provident goodness 
and wisdom, suspend, if it be his pleasure, 
any effect that would flow from these laws, 
and produce, by his own immediate voli- 
tion, a different result. But, however 
deeply we may be impressed with these 
truths, we cannot find in them reason 
for supposing, that the objects without us, 
which he has made surely for some end, 
have, as made by him, no efficacy, no 
power of being instrumental to his own 
great purpose, merely because whatever 
power they can’ be supposed to possess 
must have been derived from the fountain 
of all power. We have seen, indeed, that 
it is only as possessing this power, 
that they are conceived by us to exist; 
and their powers, therefore, or efficien- 
cies, are, relatively to,us, their whole 
existence. It is by effecting 
they are known to us; and, if they were 
incapable of affecting us, or,—which is the 
same thing—if we were unsusceptible of 
any change on their presence, it wopld be 
in vain, that the ious benev 
which has surrounded us with them, pro 
vided and decorated for ug the splendid 
home in which it has called us to dwell,— 
a home, that may be indeed, 95 
ap by the t who made 

t which must for ever be invisible, “4 
unknown to the very beings for whom ™ 
was made. Such, y> ig the 


ture of our mind, and of light, that Bg 
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cannot be present, or at least the sensorial 
organ cannot exist in a certain state in con- 
sequence of its presence, without that in- 
stant sensation which constitutes vision. 
If light have not this power of affecting us, 
itis with respect to us nothing ; for we 
know it only as the cause of the visual sen- 
sation. That which excites in us all the 
feelings which we ascribe to certain quali- 
ties of matter, is matter; and to suppose 
that there is nothing without us, which 
excites these feelings, is to suppose that 
there is no matter without, as far as we are 
capable of forming any conception of mat- 
ter. The doctrine of universal spiritual 
efficiency, then, in the sequences of physi- 
cal causes, seems to be only an awkward 
and complicated modification of the system 
of Berkeley ; for as, in this view of physi- 
cal causes that are inefficient, the Deity, by 
his own immediate volition, or that of some 
delegated spirit, is the author of every ef- 
fect which we ascribe to the presence of 
matter; the only conceivable use of the 
inanimate masses, which cannot affect us 
more than if they were not in existence, 
must be as remembrancers, to Him who is 
Omniscience itself, at what particular mo- 
ment he is to excite a feeling in the mind 
of some one of his sensitive creatures, and 
uf what particular species that feeling is to 
be:—-as if the Omniscient could stand in 
need of any memorial, to excite in our 
mind any feeling which it is his wish to 
excite, and which is to be traced to his own 
spiritual agency. Matter, if we must still 
continue to use that name, has no relations 
to us: all its relations are to the presiding 
and operating Spirit alone. ‘The asserters 
of the doctrine, indeed, seem to consider it 
4s Tepresenting in a more sublime light the 
Divine Omnipotence, by exhibiting it to 
our conception, as the only power in na- 
ture: but they might in like manner af- 
firm, that the creation of the infinity of 
worlds, with all the life and happiness, that 
are diffused over them, rendered less, in- 
stead of more sublime, the existence of Him 
who till then was the sole Existence: for 
power that is derived derogates as little 
from the primary power, as derived exist- 
ence derogates from the being from whom 
it Hows. Yet the believers of inefficient 
physical causes, who conceive that light is 
Powerless in vision, are perfectly willing to 
adinit that light exists, or, rather, they are 
strenuous affirmers of its existence, as es- 
sential to the very distinction on which 
their doctrine is founded ; and are anxious 
only to prove, in their zeal for the glory of 
Him who made it, and who makes nothing 
‘0 vain, that this, and all, or the greater 
ee of his works, exist for no purpose. 
they contend, has no influence what- 

‘ver: it is as little capable of exciting sen- 
Gane of colour, as of exciting a sensation 
melody: or‘fhagrance ; but still it exists. 
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The production of so simple a state as that 
of vision, or any other of the modes of per- 
ception, with an apparatus which is not 
merely complicated, but, in all its compli- 
cation, absolutely without efficacy of any 
sort, is so far from adding any sublimity 
to the Divine nature in our conception, 
that it can scarcely be conceived by the 
mind, without lessening in some degree the 
sublimity of the Author of the universe, 
by lessening, or rather destroying, all the 
sublimity of the universe which he has 
made. What is that idle mass of matter, 
which cannot affect us, or be known to ua, 
or to any other created being, more than 
if it were not? If the Deity produces, in 
every case, by his own immediate opera- 
tion, all those feelings which we term Sen- 
sations or Perceptions, he does not first 
create a multitude of inert and cumbrous 
worlds, invisible, and incapable of affecting 
any thing whatever, that He may know 
when to operate, in the same manner as 
he would have operated, though they did 
not exist. his strange process may in- 
deed have some resemblance to the igno- 
rance and feebleness of human power; but 
it is not the awful simplicity of that Om- 
nipotence, 


‘¢ * Whose word leaps forth at ence to its 
effect 5 

Who calls for things that are not,—and 
they come.’ ” 


While we venture, however, to ex- 
press our admiration of this specula- 
tion, we must again protest against 
the propriety of our author's phrase- 
ology in speaking of the Deity, and of 
those ordinary changes which natural 
bodies are undergoing, as equally and 
in the same sense physical causes. 
‘his is no doubt an error, which flows 
directly from our author's definition 
of a cause, as being simply the inva- 
riable antecedent of any specific effect ; 
but it is a consequence of this defini- 
tion, which we think might have 
shewn him its deficiencies, and to us it 
seems to be nearly a reductio ad ab- 
surdum in favour of the more gene- 
rally received opinions. 

Our author, it will be readily un- 
derstood from what’ we have already 
said, is not disposed to view the pe- 
culiar opinions of Mr Hume on seve~ 
ral subjects with the same jealousy 
which other philosophers of high dis- 
tinction have manifested. He has 
even, we think, successfully shewn, 
that the opinions generally attributed 
to Hume on the particular subject of 
necessary connection, cannot be de- 
duced from that single essay, and are 
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even inconsistent with the admissions 
and reasonings of that celebrated pro- 
duction. Yet we cannot think that 
we are judging harshly of Mr Hume, 
when we say, that our author appears 
to us to have formed a more charita- 
ble idea of that philosopher's views in 
these speculations, than we can find 
ourselves justified in adopting. Mr 
Hume has entitled his first essay, 
*€ Sceptical Doubts,” and his second 
is denominated “ A Sceptical Solution 
of Sceptical Doubts.” The solution, 
too, is such as could not satisfy the 
mind cf such a man as Mr Hume, 
and from the whole conduct of the 
inquiry, it seems clear enough to us, 
that the object of the sceptic was ra- 
ther to perplex than to infer, and 
that having once opened the great 
gulf of doubt and confusion, to ap- 
pa his followers,—he sought only in 

is solution to give it a delusive sem- 
blance of security by crossing it with 
a bridge of such brittle inaterials as he 
well knew would snap irretrievably 


under the weight of the first unwary 


traveller who might trust to its firm- 
ness. The following criticism, how- 
ever, on the sceptical style of Mr 
Hume, is eal with great ability, 
and with it we shall close our extracts 
trom this interesting volume. 


** Before entering on the examination 
of the Theory itself, however, I may, per- 
haps, be indulged in a few remarks, on the 
character of Mr Hume's mode of writing, 
on the abstruse subjects to which some of 
his Essays on the Philosophy of Mind re- 
late ; not with a view to the consequences, 
or the truth or error, of the opinions de- 
livered in those Essays, but simply with 
regard to their degree of clearness and pre- 
cision, as expository of doctrines whether 
true or false. 

** That he was an acute thinker, on those 
subjects to which the vague name of Me- 
taphysics is commonly given, there was 
probably no one, even of his least candid 
antagonists, who would have ventured to 
deny. That he was also an exact and per- 
spicuous metaphysical writer, has been 
generally acmitted, but it has been admit- 
ted, chiefly as a consequence of the former 
praise, or from the remembrance of powers 
of style, which, in many other respects, he 
wuquestionably possessed. We think of 
him, perhaps, as an historian, while we 
are praising him asa metaphysician ; or, 
in pep him as a metaphysician, we 
think of qualities necessary indeed for the 
detection of error, but different from those 
which the eae of the system of 
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truths of an abstruse and complicated 
science peculiarly requires. 

** In the Philosophy of Mind, where the 
objects are all dim and fleeting, it is the 
more necessary, to remedy as much as pos- 
sible, by regular progressive inquiry, and 
methodical arrangement, and precision of 
terms, the uncertainty that otherwise might 
flow from the shadowy nature of the inqui- 
ry itself. The speculations of Mr Hume, 
however, as I conceive, are far from being 
marked with this sort of accuracy. The 
truths, which his acuteness is quick to tind 
and to present to us, rather flit before our 
eyes in gleamy corruscation, than fling on 
the truths which follow them, that harmo- 
nizing lustre which makes each in progres- 
sive illumination more radiant by the 
brightness that preceded it, and more fit, 
therefore, to reflect new radiance on the 
brightness which is to follow. The genius 
of his metaphysical style,—discursive and 
rapid, and sometimes in consequence of 
that very rapidity of transition, slow in its 
genéral results, from the necessity of recur- 
ring to points of inquiry that had been ne- 
gligently abandoned,—is not of the kind 
that seems best fitted for close and conti- 
nuous investigation: and though, in the se- 
parate views which he gives us of a subject, 
we are often struck with the singular a- 
cuteness of his discernment, and as fre- 
quently charmed with an ease of language, 
which, without the levity of conversation, 
has many of its playful graces, still, when 
we consider him as the expositor of a theo- 
ry, we are not less frequently sensible of a 
want of rigid order and precision, for 
which subtlety of thought and occasional 
graces of the happiest diction are not ade- 
quate to atone. 

‘* It is when we wish to unfold a sy»- 
tem of truths, that we are most careful to 
exhibit them progressively, in luminous or- 
der: for, in the exposure of false opmionss 
the error, whatever it may be, which we 
wish to render manifest, may often be ex- 
hibited as successfully, by varied views ot 
it in its different aspects, as by the closest 
analytical investigation. The want of 
strict continuous method, in some of the 
theoretical parts of Mr Hume’s Metaphy- 
sical Essays;—in which we discover more 
easily what he wishes us not to believe, than 
what he wishes us positively to believe, oF 
in which, at least, the limits of the doubt- 
ful and the true are not very precisely de- 
fined to our conception,—may thus, per- 
haps, in part be traced to the habits of re- 
fined scepticism, in which it seems to have 
been the early and lasting passion of Mr 


Hume’s mind to ind It was mote 


in the detection of fallacies in the common 
systems of belief, than in the discovery of 
truths, which might be added to. them, 
that he loved to exercise his metaphysic# 
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ingenuity ; Or, rather, the detection of fal- 
Jacies was that species of discovery of truth, 
in which he chiefly delighted. There is, 
indeed, a calm yet ever-wakeful scepticism 
of an inquisitive mind, which has nothing 
in it that is unfavourable, either to close- 
ness of reasoning in the discovery of truth, 
or to exactness of theoretical arrangement, 
in the communication of it to others. Such 
a spirit is even so essential to every sort of 
intellectual inquiry, that the absence of it 
in any one may be considered as a suili- 
cient proof, that he has not the genius of 
a metaphysician : for the science of meta- 
physics, as it regards the mind, is, in its 
most important respects, a science of ana- 
lysis; and we carry on our analysis, only 
when we suspect that what is regarded by 
others as an ultimate principle, admits of 
still finer evolution into principles still 
more elementary. It is not, therefore, by 
such doubts as have only further inquiry 
in view, that the intellectual character is in 
any danger of being vitiated ; but there is 
a very great difference between the scepti- 
cism which examines every principle, only 
to be sure that inquiry has not terminated 
too soon, and that which examines them, 
only to discover and proclaim whatever ap- 
parent inconsistencies may be found in 
them. Astonishment, indeed, is thus pro- 
duced ; and it must be confessed, that there 
is a sort of triumphant delight in the pro- 
duction of astonishment, which it is not 
easy to resist, especially at that early pe- 
ridd of life, when the love of fame is little 
more than the love of instant wonder and 
admiration. But he who indulges in the 
pleasure, and seeks, with a sportful vanity 
of acuteness, to dazzle and perplex, rather 
than to enlighten, will find, that though 
he may have improved his quickness of 
discernment, by exercises of nice and un- 
profitable subtlety, he has improved it at 
the expence of those powers of patient in- 
vestigation, which give to dialectic subtlety 
its chief value.” 


One of the most obvious faults of 
Dr Brown’s writings appears to us to 
consist in the extreme length and pro- 
lixity of his illustrations. Every pro- 
position which he announces gives 
occasion to a tedious display of analy- 
tical skill, and after the reader is ful- 
ly aware of the conclusion to be esta- 
blished, he is yet forced to toil slow- 
q along with the author through all 
the windings of his metaphysical 
chase. Now, there are no doubt some 
g00d effects which a stout apologist 
might point out as likely to result 
from this method. It is proper, no 
doubt, on difficult and abstruse sub- 

_Jects, to leave ho part of the reasoning 
untouched: by which the point under 
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discussion is meant to be established ; 
and it may also be said with much 
plausibility, that it is of importance 
to accustom the mind as much to the 
method of finding out truth for itself, 
as to the contemplation of the result 
when it has actually been obtained. 
It ought, however, we think, to be 
recollected, on the other hand, that 
there are but few minds that on me- 
taphysical subjects especially can en- 
dure the fatigue of such continued 
exertion, and that a writer is likely to 
lose as much in the feeble impression 
which, amidst such a profusion of mi- 
nute reasonings, his conclusions are 
likely to make, as he can expect to gain 
from the incontrovertible argument 
by which they are supported. We 
apprehend, that, in point of fact, this 
is felt and admitted to be a very serious 
mistake on the part of this writer,— 
and as we have observed a very strik- 
ing change for the better, in the per- 
spicuity and classical harmony of his 
style since he first appeared as a pub- 
lic candidate for fame, we venture to 
hope that future experience will shew 
him also the propriety of cutting short 
his illustrations, and on many occa- 
sions, of rather fearlessly dashing at 
the conclusion in view, than of slowly 
tracing it through an intricate laby- 
rinth of metaphysical distinctions. 

In the respect now mentioned, Dr 
Brown differs remarkably from his 
great predecessor in the same career. 
Every reader of the works of Mr 
Stewart must have remarked, that he 
is characterized by a more than ordi- 
nary aversion to a minute develope- 
ment of his theories or opinions. His 
is one of those minds which are full 
of light, and which are constantly re- 
ceiving from every point of view some 
prospect unobserved by less sagacious 
observers ; but his eye passes rapidly 
over all the intervening space, and 
he seems neither very conscious of 
perceiving himself, nor very anxious 
of drawing the attention of others to 
those less alluring objects which con- 
nect the scene that elevates and de- 
lights him with the firm ground on 
which his foot is placed. Without 
attempting, in short, to lead you by 
degrees to his conclusion, he at once 

ours upon it the full blaze of his own 
illumination, and his works, accord- 
ingly, are full of hints and enuncia- 
tions, which he has no sooner suggest- 
ed than he abandons, or to the full 
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illustration of which he promises to 
devote himself upon some future oc- 
casion. The philosophical writings 
of Mr Stewart, however, are, charac- 
terized by another remarkable excel- 
Jence. He never indulges in any spe- 
culation which you do not at once 
pronounce to be sound and incontro- 
yertible,—he keeps constantly in view 
this great principle, that his object 
ought to be to employ facts of uni- 
versal notoriety as means of develop- 
ing those processes of thought of 
which such facts may be regarded as 
the best indications ; and while you 
admire, therefore, the splendour and 
richness of his eloquence, and perceive 
that he is a man of the most enlight- 
ened views, you also feel this most 
pleasing conviction, that you may 
trust yourself to his guidance with the 
most assured confidence, that he will 
Jead you-only to such views as are 
sanctioned by the universal consent 
of mankind. ‘This, together with his 
tendency to indulge in most delight- 
ful anticipations of the future progress 
of the human mind, forms, in fact, as 
it appears to us, the peculiar charm of 
this author’s philosophy,—and it is 
pleasing to think, that such qualities, 
as they are in reality superior to all 
others, (even when these others have 
a greater show of exterior splendour, ) 
are also those which awaken most per- 
manently the universal adiniration and 
applause of mankind. 

We have already said, that we 
think the illustrations of the very 
able author whose work we are now 
reviewing, are often extended to an 
undue length. There is, however, 
another error akin to this, and of still 
more dangerous consequence, into 
which, as it seems to us,-he is apt to 
be betrayed. Dr Brown is no doubt 
a man of infinite ingenuity, but it is 
also plain, that he has intinite pleasure 
in displaying his ingenuity. He is 
hence extremely apt to prefer what 
is commonly, omen we believe er- 
roneously, called the ingenious side of 
a question. He does not set the same 
value with Mr Stewart upon a coin- 
mon fact as illustrative of a hidden 
operation of mind, but he prefers ra- 
ther to unravel the subject by the help 
merely of his superior metephysi- 
cal acuteness ; and has no objection. 
to venture on speculations which we 
think his enlightened predecessor” 
would instantly have abandoned as 


not sufficiently consonant to sound 
reason, and to the universal feelings of 
the human mind. We by no means 
intend to say, that Dr Brown is what 
we commonly call an unsound philoso- 
pher. We believe him to be a man 
of the very best views on all the great 
subjects of morals and religion,—and 
we have often admired the peculiarly 
sublime descriptions in which he de- 
lights to paint the immensity of that 
universal kingdom of which, with all 
enlightened thinkers, he habitually 
considers this ‘‘ home and rejoicing 
place of man” to be but a part. We 
think only that where mere metaphy- 
sics are concerned, he is fond of an 
opportunity of displaying his subtlety 
without much regard either to the 
universal feelings of mankind upon 
the subject, or to the practical ten- 
dency of those peculiar opinions which 
he may happen to be inculeating. We 
ure afraid, however, that this may 
eventually be of the greatest disadvan- 
tage not only to his own lasting fame, 
but to the permanent utility of any 
work he may conspose ; and recollect- 
ing the hint which he has given of 
his intention to review at some future 
period the whole intellectual nature 
of man, we cannot conclude without 
expressing our most serious convic- 
tion, that, gifted as this author ap- 
pears to us to be with metaphysical 
talents, which never have been surpas- 
sed, he will fail in accomplishing the 
purpose for which those talents were 
given him, if’ he permits himself to 
be seduced by a foridness for abstruse 
singularities, from eventually produc- 
ing a work which shall be as remark- 
able for the solidity of its foundations, 
as for the rare ow exquisite contex- 
ture of its materials, and which shall 
not merely awaken the wonder of his 
contemporaries, but be of essential ad- 
vantage to the future history of the 
science which he cultivates, 
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Taste is nothing but sensibility 
the different degrees and kinds of ex- 
cellence, in the works of art or nature. 
‘This definition will perhaps be ‘dis- 
puted ; for I am aware ' general 
Practice ie to in a dis- 
position to t. tava 

A French man or woman 


general conclude their account of | 


taire’s denunciation of Shakespeare ane 
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Milton as barbarians, on the score of 
certain technical improprieties, with 
assuring you, that “ he (Voltaire) 
had a great deal of taste.” It is their 
phrase, I/ avoit beaucoup du got, ‘To 
which the proper answer is, that that 
might be ; but that he did not shew 
it in this case; as the overlooking 
great and countless beauties, and being 
taken up only with petty or accidental 
blemishes, shews as little strength of 
understanding as it does refinement or 
elevation of taste. ‘The French au- 
thor, indeed, allows of Shakespeare, 
that “ he had found a few pearls on 
his enormous dunghill.” But there is 
neither truth nor aa gag in this 
sentence, fur his works are (to say 
the least) : 

** Rich as the oozy bottom of the sea, 
With sunken wrack and sumless treasu- 


ries. 


Genius is the power of producing 
excellence: taste is the power of per- 
ceiving the excellence thus produced 
in its several sorts and degrees, with 
all their force, refinement, distinc- 
tions, and connections. In _ other 
words, taste “(as it relates to the 
productions of art) is strictly the 
power of being properly affected by 
works of genius. It is the pro- 
portioning admiration to power, plea- 
sure to beauty: it is entire sympathy 
with the finest impulses of the ima- 
gination, not antipathy, not indifter- 
ence to them. ‘Ihe eye of taste may 
be said to reflect the impressions of 
real genius, as the even mirror reflects 
the objects of nature, in all their 
clearness and lustre, instead of dis- 
torting or diminishing them ; 

*¢ Or like a gate of steel, 
fronting the sun, receives and renders 

_ back 
His figure and his heat.” 


To take a pride and pleasure in no- 
thing but defects (and those perhaps 
of the most paley, obvious, and me- 
chanical kind)—in the disappointment 
and tarnishing of our faith in substan- 
tial excellence, in the proofs of weak- 
hess, not of power, (and this where 

ere are endiess subjects to feed the 
mind-with wonder and increased de- 
light through years.of patient thought 
‘and fond:remembrance,) is not a sign 
“f uncommon refinement, but of un- 
gees perversion of taste. So, 


the case of Voltaire’s hypercritis. 


cismas.on Milton and Shakespeare, thé 
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most common-place and prejudiced 
admirer of these authors oon as 
well as Voltaire can tell him, that it 
is a fault to make a sea-port (we will 
say) in Bohemia, or to introduce artil- 
lery and gunpowder in the war in 
Heaven. ‘This is common to Vol- 
taire, and the merest English reader : 
there is nothing in it either way. 
But what he differs from us in, and, 
as it is supposed, greatly to his advan- 
tage, and to our infinite shame and 
mortification, is, that this is all that 
he perceives, or will hear of in Milton 
or Shakespeare, and that he either 
knows, or pretends to know, nothing 
of that prodigal waste, or studied ac- 
cumulation of grandeur, truth, and 
beauty, which are to be found in each 
of these authors. Now, I cannot 
think, that, to be dull and insensible 
to so great and such various excel- 
lence,—to huve no feeling in unison 
with it, no latent suspicion of the 
treasures hid beneath our feet, and 
which we trample upon with ignorant 
scorn, to be cut off'as by a judicial 
blindness, from that universe of 


thought and imagination that shifts 


its wondrous pageant before us, to 
turn aside from the throng and splen- 
dour of airy shapes that fancy weaves 
for our dazzled sight, and to strut and 
vapour over a little pettifogging blun- 
der in geography or chronology, which 
a school-boy, or a village pedagogue, 
would be ashamed to insist upon, is 
any proof of the utinost perfection of 
taste, but the contrary. At this rate, 
it makes no difference whether Shake- 
speare wrote his works or not, or 
whether the critic, who “ daimns him 
into everlasting redemption” for a 
single slip of the pen, ever read them ; 
—he is absolved trom all knowledge, 
taste, or feeling, of the different ex- 
cellencies, and inimitable creations vo 
the poet’s pen,—from any sympathy 
with the Sco aud the fate of 
Imogen, the beauty and tenderness of 
Ophelia, the thoughtful abstraction of 
Hamlet ; his soliloquy on lite ma 

never have given him a moments 
pause, or touched his breast with one 
solitary reflpction ;—the Witches in 
Macbeth may ‘“‘ lay their choppy 
finger upon their skinny lips,” with- 
out making any alteration in his pulse, 
—and Lear's heart:may break in vain 
for him ;—he may hear no strange 
noises in P. ro’s island,—and the 
moonlight that sleeps on beds of flow - 
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ers, where fairies couch in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, may never 
once have steeped his senses in repose. 
Nor will it avail Milton to “ have 
built high towers in Heaven,” nor to 
have brought down heaven upon 
earth, nor that he has made Satan 
rear his giant form before us, “ ma- 
jestic though in ruin,” or decked the 
bridal-bed of Eve with beauty, or 
clothed her with innocence, ‘ likest 
heaven,” as she ministered to Adam, 
and his ange] guest. Our critic knows 
nothing of all this, of beauty or su- 
blimity, of thought or passion, breathed 
in sweet or solemn sounds, with all 
the magic of verse “ in tones and 
numbers hit ;” he lays his finger on 
the map, and shews you, that there is 
no sea-port for Shakespeare’s weather- 
beaten travellers to land at in Bohemia, 
and takes out a list of mechanical in- 
ventions, and proves that gunpowder 
was not known till long after Milton's 
battle of the angels ; and concludes, 
that every one who, atier these pro- 
found and important discoveries, finds 
anything to admire in these two writ- 
ers, isa person without taste, or any 
pretensions to it. By the seme rule, a 
thorough-bred critic might prove that 
Homer was no poet, and the Odyssey a 
vulpar performance, because Ulysses 
makes a pun on the name of Noman. 
Or some other disciple of the same li- 
teral school might easily set aside the 
whole merit of Racine’s Athalie, or 
Moliere’s Ecole des Femmes, and pro- 
nounce these chef-d’@uvres of art bar- 
barous and Gothic, because the cha- 
racters in the first address one an- 
other (absurdly enough) as Monsieur 
and Madame, and because the latter 
is written in rhyme, contrary to all 
classical precedent. These little false 
measures of criticism may be misap- 
plied and retorted without end, and 
require to be eked out by national an- 
tipathy or political prejudice to give 
them currency and weight. ‘Thus it 
was in war-time that the author of 
the “ Friena” ventured to lump all 
the French tragedies together as a 
smart collection of epigrams, and that 
the author of the “‘ Excursion, a poem, 
being portion * of a poem, to 


* Why is the word portion here used, as 
if it were a portion of Scripture ? 
** Those strains that once did sweet in Zion 
glide, 
Ue wales a portion with judicious care.’ 
Cottar's Suturday Night. 


Thoughts on Taste. 


[Oct, 


be named the Recluse,” made bold to 
call Voltaire a dull prose-writer—with 
ep Such pitiful quackery is 
a cheap way of setting up for exclu. 
sive taste and wisdom, by pretending 
to despise what is most generally ad- 
mired, as if nothing could come up to 
or satisfy that ideal standard of excel- 
lence, of which the person bears about 
the select pattern in his own mind. 
** Not to admire any thing” is as bad 
a test of wisdom as it isarule for ha 

piness. We sometimes meet with in- 
dividuals who have formed their whole 
character on this maxim, and who ri- 
diculously affect a decided and dogma- 
tical tone of superiority over others, 
from an uncommon degree both of na- 
tural and artificial stupidity. ‘They 
are blind to painting—deaf to music 
—indifferent to poetry ; and they tri- 
1p. in the catalogue of their defects 
as the fault of these arts, because they 
have not sense enough to perceive 
their own want of perception. To 
treat any art or science with con- 
tempt, is only to prove your own in- 
capacity and want of taste for it: to 
say that what has been done best in 
any kind is good for nothing, is to say 
that the utmost exertion of human a- 
bility is not equal to the lowest, for 
the productions of the lowest are 
worth something, except by compari- 
son with what is better. When we 
hear persons exclaiming that the pic- 
tures at the Marquis of Stafford’s, or 
Mr Angerstein’s, or those at the Bri- 
tish Gallery, are a heap of trash, we 
might tell them that they betray in 
this a want not of taste only, but of 
common sense, for that these collec- 
tions contain some of the finest speci- 
mens of the greatest masters, and that 
that must be excellent in the produc- 
tions of human art, beyond which hu- 
nan genius, in any age or country, 
has not been able to go. Ask these 


Now, Mr Wordsworth’s poems, though 
not profane, yet neither are they sacred, to 
deserve this ‘solemn style, though some of 
his admirers have gone so far as to com- 
pare them for primitive, patriarchal sim- 
pacity: to the historical parts of the Bible. 
uch has been said of the, a oo 
fects of this large poem, which is ** por 
of a larger viegihens Horace’s rule has 
been a double bar to its success—Non sa- 
tis est pulchra poemata esse, dulcia sunto- 
The features of this author's muse want 
sweetness of expression as well as regularity 
of outline. 
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very fastidious critics what it is that 
they do like, and you will soon find, 
trom tracing out the objects of their 
secret admiration, that their pretend- 
ed disdain of first-rate excellence is 
owing either to ignorance of the last 
refinements of works of genius, or en- 
vy at the general admiration which 
they have called forth. Ihave known 
a furious Philippic against the faults 
of shining talents and established re- 
putation subside into complacent ap- 
probation of dull mediocrity, that nei- 
ther tasked the kindred sensibility of 
its admirer beyond its natural inert- 
ness, nor touched his self-love with a 
consciousness of inferiority ; and that, 
by never attempting original beauties, 
and never failing, gave no opportuni- 
ty to intellectual ingratitude to be 

lausibly revenged for the ploasure or 
instruction it had reluctantly receiv- 
ed. So there are judges who cannot 
abide Mr Kean, and think Mr Young 
an incomparable actor, for no other 
reason than because he never shocks 
them with an idea which they had not 
before. The only excuse for the over-~ 
delicacy and supercilious indifference 
here described, is when it arises from 
an intimate acquaintance with, and 
intense admiration of, other and high- 
er degrees of perfection and genius. 
A person whose mind has been work- 
ed up toa lofty pitch of enthusiasm 
in this way, cannot perhaps conde- 
scend to notice, or be much delight- 
ed with inferior beauties ; but then 
neither will he dwell upon, and be 
preposterously offended with, slight 
faults. So that the ultimate and on- 
ly conclusive proof of taste is even 
here not indifference, but enthusiasm ; 
and before a criti¢ can give himself 
airs of superiority for what he de- 
spises, he must first lay himself open 
to reprisals, by telling us what he ad- 
mires. There we may fairly join is- 
sue with him. Without this indis- 
pensable condition of all true taste, ab- 
solute stupidity must be more than on 
4 par with the most exquisite refine- 
ment ; and the most formidable draw- 
cansir of all would be the most im- 
penetralie blockhead. ‘Thus, if we 

now that Voltaire’s contempt of 
Shakespeare arose from his idolatry of 
Racine, this may excuse him in a na- 
fonal point of view; but he has no 
longer auy advantage over us; and 
we must console ourselves as well as 
Wwe can for Mr Wordsworth’s not al- 


Thomson's Unpublished Poems. 


lowing us to laugh at the wit of Vol- 
taire, by laughing now and then at 
the only author whoin he is known to 
understand and admire! * 

be continued.) 


THNOMSON’S UNPUBLISHED POEMS. 
Mk EDITOR, 


I oxserve, in the last Number of 
the Literary Gazette, a letter respect- 
ing some juvenile poems of ‘Thomson, 
which, it seems, have been lately dis- 
covered, and which are said to be pre- 
paring tor publication, “ together with 
such other original and interesting 
particulars as may be procured illus- 
trative of the subject.” 

Froin the puffing mode in which 
this ‘‘ discovery” was previously an- 
nounced in several of the London 
journals, I had been led to anticipate 
nothing better than a piece of arrant 
book-meking,—conjoined with that 
obstrusive and indelicate disregard for 
the sacred fame of departed genius, 
which has so frequently disgraced this 
gossipping age. The pieces which ac- 
company the above ‘ Letter,” by way 
of specimen, (no doubt the choicest 
of the collection,) have more than 
confirmed my suspicions: indeed, I 
have no hesitation in ranking them 
among the very worst verses I have 
ever read. ‘They are at once coarse, 
incorrect, and prosaic. Yet the pos- 
sessor of them, or his agent, remarks, 
with much complacency, that ‘ these 
samples display sufficient sparks of 
poetical genius and humour to justify 
the pieces being submitted to the 
world, without incurring the least 
risk of injuring. the fame of the illus- 
trious bard by whose hand they were 
penned.” 

We may readily allow, that the 

ublication of a few wretched verses 
is not sufficient to injure the reputa- 
tion of the author of “ The Seasons,” 
and ‘* Castle of Indolence ;” his fame, 
which even the dead weight of his 
** Liberty” could not shake, can never 


* A French teacher, in reading Titus 
and Berenice with an English pupil, used 
to exclaim, in raptures, at the best pas- 
sages, ‘* What have you in Shakespeare 
equal to this?” This shewed that he had 
a taste for Racine, and a power of appre- 
ciating his beauties, though he might want 
an equal taste for Shakespeare. 
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be materially affected by such trifles as 
these. But does this consideration ex- 
cuse the officious presumption, thatdoes 
all it can to disenchant mankind of 
their just reverence for a name which a 
century of renown has consecrated, by 
obtruding upon them the prematureand 
unworthy effusions which the author 
himself had anxiously but unsuccess- 
tully endeavoured to consign to eter- 
nal oblivion? ‘hat these pieces are 
entirely of this description there can 
be no or B They are stated to have 
been written before the poet had at- 
tained the age of fourteen ; and must 
have escaped, by some unlucky chance, 
those annual conflagrations by which 
he judiciously disposed of his other 
boyish effusions. 

The earliest poetical efforts of even 
the most precocious genius must ne- 
cessarily be ‘esble and awkward, from 
the mere want of that power of ex- 
pression Which only practice can con- 
fer. Nor is it always the finest 
spirits that will most speedily over- 
come the mechanical difficulties of 
composition. ‘The boy whose poetical 


feelings are most vivid, will probably 


longest continue, from that very cir- 
custance, an indifferent versifier,— 
impeded by the very exuberance of 
his opening powers,—by the crowding 
of undefinable sensations and ideas,—- 
the kindling of youthful passions, and 
ambitious aspirations,—and the wild 
vagaries of an undisciplined imagina- 
tion :—and though graceful expression 


and easy versification are not poetry, 


any more than a fluent utterance is elo- 
quence, yet are they not less necessary 
to the poet than the latter is to the 
orator.—To philosophers and critics 
it may sometimes be useful to possess 
the means of tracing the progress of 
genius from its first abortive efforts 
to the glorious consummation of its 
brilliant career: but to the world in 
general the exposure of its weaknesses, 
whether intellectual or moral, is often 
as dangerous as it is unnecessary. 
Burns and Cowper have recently suf 
fered sufficiently trom this unhallow- 
ed raking-up ot their yet wann ashes, 
Why must the verdant laurels on the 

ve of ‘Thomson be defaced and de- 
filed by a similar sacrilege ? 

I shoukl be unwilling, however, to 
include in the same severe reproba- 
tion, any judicious attempt to illus- 
trate the early biography or poetical 
habits of the poet of the Seasons,—-a 
subject upon which our information 


is confessedly meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory. I understand that a literary 
gentleman from London has lately 
been engaged in collecting the tradi- 
tionary materials still extant, with 
some view of this sort. This is truly 
a meritorious object, and ought to be 
cordially furthered by all who possess 
the means. Several of 'Thomson’s un- 
letters and poems may stil! 

e found scattered among the scenes 
of his infancy. I have myself seen 
some autograph specimens within 
these few years; and one individual 
in this county is said to possess a col- 
lection so extensive, as to have led to 
some idea of its publication about 
twenty years ago. 

The editor of the Literary Gazette, 
who has subjoined some sensible notes 
to the above-mentioned ‘* Letter,” re- 
marks, that ‘Thomson’s ‘* Winter” 
was written previous to his arrival in 
London, durivg the vacations when 
he retired from Edinburgh to Rox- 
burghshire,— where,” he adds, “ it 
is a current tale that he composed the 
awful picture of the man perishing in 
the snow, while on a visit to a friend 


among the wild hills about Yetholm, 


eight or nine miles from Kelso, and 
Ednam the place of his birth.” This 
latter fact is new to me, though fami- 
liar from infancy with the district here 
mentioned ; and I should feel grati- 
fied to be informed upon what autho- 
rity it rests, as I have always under- 
stood that the passage in question, as 
well as the greater part of the poem, 
was composed while Thomson resic- 
ed with his friend Mr Riccarton, near 


‘the foot of the “ stormy Ruberslaw,” 


a scene as picturesque and rugged, 
though not so wild and solitary, as 
the pastoral hills of Beaumont. 

I may, perhaps, hereafter have oc- 
casion to trouble you with a further 
communication respecting Thomson ; 
but shall conclude at present with 
mentioning, for the information of 
your readers, that the r of the 
collection which has drawn from me 
these remarks states, that it ‘* de- 
scended from Lord George Graham, 
brother to the then Duke of Mon- 
trose, to his son, and thence to his 
lordship’s grandson, avd at his death 
to his sister, Miss Graham, an elder- 
ly lady of fortune, by whom, about 
an year since, it was given to its pre- 
sent owner.”—I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 

Roxburghshire, October 10; 1818. 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY. for the Strada del Babbuino; and the 
(Continued from page 216.) line ner 


for the Strada di 


Rome, 11th March 1818. , 
Ripetta. Two handsome churches, . 
of similar architecture, and each hav- 
ing a cupola, stand one on each side 
of the entrance to the Corso, and form 


I am now safely housed in the Pi- 
azza di Spagna of Rome, after a jour- 
ney of five days and a half from Flo- 


i 


rence, which almost famished me. 
Had I not provided myself with about 
eight pounds of roast beef, and a few 
three streets in a yery pleasing mane 
bottles of vino aleatico, I should cer- 
tainly have been starved outright; In the centre of this square ris« 
& Very ancient Egyptian obelisk of 


for such suppers as we had in general 
were enouglt to poison the devil. 
on my cold roast beef and wine f far- 
ed sumptuously in the vettura, when 
it used to stop about eleven or twelve 
oclock, and while others were run- 
ning about rummaging in wretched 
albergos for something to allay the 
torments of their hunger. This plan, 
besides affording me better fare, saved 
me money, my dinner never costing 
me more than about one Paul or less. 
I forgot to mention also that Vincent, 
besides providing these things, (for 
the merit of contrivance is his,) had 


red oriental granite, and covered with 

hieroglyphics ; and beside it, towards 

the Corso, is a fountain. The height 

of this cbelisk is 108 palms, exclusive 

of the cross on its summit, which is 

17 palms, and of the pedestal, &c. 37 2 
palms more, so that it rises, from the 
ground to the top of the cross, 162 
palms. ‘This square is the place where 
criminals are executed. ‘The guillo« 
tine is, [ understand, quite the fa- ae 
shion now in Italy. About six weeks 
or two months ago there was an exe- ; 
cution by the guillotine at Florence. 


purchased chocolate at Florence for The Grand Duke is of so merciful a 
me, and made me a large com disposition, that he is with difficulty i 
fortable cup of it every morning as persuaded to punish any crime what- ; 
be ever with death ;—but I am wandering 


= soon as he opened his eyes. So much 
; for having a good, provident, and at- 
tentive servant. I shall now continue 
the journal, which I was obliged to 
break off in my letter to 
for want of room. I entered Rome 
by the Porta del Popolo, at the north- 


from Rome. On passing Ponte Molle 
three bajocchi were demanded from 
each on account of luggage ; and, at 
the Porta del Popolo, another claim 
of five bajocchi each was made for the y 
same things. Proceeded to the cus- 
tom-house to have our luggage search- 


West extremity of the city. This en- > aah 
trance to the ‘city striking, there only 
opens into a spacious square, (the Pi- avery 
azza del Popolo,) and presents to you superficial inspection of the upper aor 
(directly opposite.) and the entrances Paid again for this examination. 
to the Strada di and the Stra- = to the 
da de : or our let of permission to re- oa | 
| el Babbuino, the three central i, Rome. Our passports had 
Corso runs in a straight line from the om us 
. side of the ‘ee te ‘the Popolo on entering, and we had each 4 ne ees 
received in return a certain paper. 
Porta del Popolo ; and the other two he — 
streets (Ripetta and Babbuino) run which we were desired to carry to t | ee tals 
diverging on each side of the Corso police-office within twenty-four hours. «, pe? as 
us For our permission (thirty days) we A ge | 
_ each paid two Pauls. At Fiorence 
nothing was asked for my letter of 
— rmission. I must digress a little eS ah 
The rther to mention a curious impost, 
perpendicular line} stands for or imposition, which we suffered at ae th 
the Porta del ‘ ri. Siena. On entering at the one gate, ie ee eS 
zontal line >, Tong ho our keys were demanded, in order to 
be sent tous at the other. For this 
of ceremony we were obliged to 
for the Corso; the line — pay half a Paul each, In the time Bt Be ii 
VOL. 11. ur 
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of Bonaparte no custom-house officer 
in Italy dared to ask a quattrino from 
travellers, on pain of being instantly 
dismissed from his place. From the 
lice-oftice we went to the pantheon 
of M. Agrippa, in the Piazza della 
Rotonda, (the pantheon is commonly 
called “‘ La Rotonda,”) and stood for 
some minutes before this superb edi- 
fice, admiring its lofty portico, beauti- 
ful in effect, although blackened by 
time in his various attacks during 
nearly 2000 years. This building is 
now ‘‘ La Chiesa di S. Maria ad Mar- 
tires.’ * he interior is striking from 
the simplicity of its architecture, and 
the grand circular sweep of its walls 
and cupola. ‘The light of day streams 
into it by one circular opening in 
the centre of the dome. ‘The ancient 
bronze that covered the inside of the 
dome was long ago torn off, and its 
rich appearance is now poorly supplied 
by a covering of white wash. In the 
niches, round the walls, which were 
tormerly occupied ‘by statues of the 
heathen gods, we now see busts of ce- 
lebrated Roman artists and of' eccle- 
siastics. The bust of Metastasio 
stands on the right of the entrance ; 
next him Pessuti, a mathematician ; 
next Bracci, a sculptor, and so on. 
While standing in the pantheon, I 
could not help reflecting on the sin- 
gular changes in the tide of human 
affairs which had converted it from a 
heathen temple into a Christian 
church, and had supplied the places of 
imaginary divinities by the busts of 
rishable mortals. Catholics were 
neeling around me on the pavement, 
—and tapers were burning on the 
high altar under which modern su- 
perstition has placed the real or ima- 
ginary relics of Christian martyrs. I 
must mention, (in honour of music, ) 
that, in one of the chapels in the pan- 
theon, stands the bust of Antonio Sac- 
chini, the famous Neapolitan, whom 
I have always considered as one of the 
most pure, natural, and graceful a- 
mong Italian composers. 
Proceeded to the study of Canova, 


* The portico is 150 s in len 
60 in breadth, and is sacbalasa by tee 
mense columns, each of which is formed 
of one piece of oriental granite. ‘These co- 
lutnns are each 204 palms in circumfer- 
ence, and 56 in height, exclusive of bases 
and capitals. They are said to be not ex- 
actly equal to each other in circumference. 


the famous Venetian sculptor, to in. 
quire for my travelling companion 
G , and to see some of the works 
of the great artist. Walked through 
the rooms among casts, models, and 
sculptures, done by Canova or his pu- 
pils. I shall mention only two or 
three of the most striking sculptures 
by Canova which I saw there. A co- 
lossal group of Theseus killing the 
Centaur, formed of two large pieces 
to be afterwards joined together,— 
this is not yet quite finished. It was 
ordered by Bonaparte for Milan, and 
the Milanese government have, of 
course, not countermanded the order. 
It is to be sent thither. A beautiful 
figure of a dancing Nymph for 
a most exquisite figure of a naked 
Nymph, awakened by the song of love. 
She is recumbent, and raising herself 
a little.—turns her head to listen to 
the enchanting strains of the god who 
sits near her feet, with a lyre in his 
hands. This charming figure is for 
the Prince Regent of England. A 
very fine head of Canova, executed 
by himself on a large scale, in white 
marble, and considered an admirable 
likeness,—a group of Venus and 
Mars, just begun. Venus appears to 
be clinging round the neck of Mars 
in an amorous or beseeching manuer ; 
but the whole is so merely in a state 
of commencement, that it is not pos- 
sible to form any correct idea of what 
it may be when finished. While 
looking at these fine things, the figure 
of Mr J— B— started up before me, 
and inquired, very kindly, what had 
brought me into this part of the 
world, &c. &c. He is much altered 
by. illness, and looks very pale and 
weak. He said he had not yet reco- 
vered from the shock given to his con- 
stitution py the rupture of a blood- 
vessel which happened to him in Pa- 
ris. In a room of Canova’s Studio 
are hung up excellent engravings of 
this artist’s works. é 
After dinner, visited St Peters 
Church ; passed over the bridge of St 
Angelo, and, leaving on the right the 
circular fortress of that name, (for- 
merly the tomb of Adrian, afterwards 
into a fortress, 
peculiarly interesting by its mm 

mate with of the most 
= names and events of Roman 
istory,) advanced along the unpro- 
mising street that conducts directly t 
the Basilica of the Vatican, common- 
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ly called St Peter's Church. On first 
entering the Piazza, here your eye is 
at once called off from the ornament- 
ed front of the church to the simple, 
and majestic, and prodigious colon- 
nade, sweeping away to the right and 
left in two grand uniform curves. In 
the centre of the Piazza stands the 
beautiful and entire Egyptian obelisk 
of red granite, brought from Helio- 
polis during the reign of Caligula. 
This obelisk was placed here by Sex- 
tus V. It has no_hieroglyphics. 
Height, exclusive of pedestal, 113 
palms. Its greatest breadth 12 palms. 
Total height, including pedestal and 
cross, 180 palms. On the side of the 
pedestal facing the entrance to the 
piazza is the following inscription :— 


Ecce crux Domini 
Fugite 
Partes adverse 
Vicit Leo 
De Tribu Juda. 


On the side facing the church,— 


Christus Vincit, 
Christus Regnat, 
Christus Imperat, 
Christus ab omni malo, 
Plebem suam 
Defendat. 


the north-west side,— 


Sixtus V. Pont. Max. 
Cruci invicte 
Obeliscum Vaticanum 
Ab impura superstitione 
Expiatum justius 
Et felicius consecravit, 
Anno M.D.LXXXVI. Pont. II. 


On the south-east side,— 


Sixtus V. Pont. Max. 
Obeliscum Vaticanum 
Dis gentium 
Impio cultu dicatum 
Ad Apostolorum limina 
Operoso labore transtulit, 
Anno MDLXXXVI. Pont. II. 


On each side of this obelisk, towards 
the colonnade, stands a fountain of a 
remarkably elegant appearance. When 
I first entered this piazza, my eye was 
offended by the buildings of the Vati- 
can, that rise to the north-west, close 
beside the church and colonnade, and 
which seemed to me to injure mate- 
tially the effect of these principal ob- 
jects. These buildings rise high and 
iregular on one side, and, from their 
Position and appearance, struck upon 
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my eye as huge excrescences, disfigur- 
ing the beauty of this magnificent 
piazza. I may be very far wrong in 
my judgment, but such was the im- 
pression instantly produced upon me 
by these accompaniments. 

The portico of St Peter’s is very 
grand. At each extremity is a vesti- 
bule containing an equestrian statue, 
the one of Constantine the Great, the 
other of Charlemagne. Locking a- 
long from either of these vestibules 
to the other, the effect is striking. 
Including them, the length of the 
portico is 638 palms, its breadth 54. 
On entering the Church, the eye is at 
first unable to judge correctly of dis- 
tances and magnitudes ; every thing 
appears nearer and smaller than it is 
in reality. Indeed, the richness and 
Fenny of the decorations bewilder 
the eye for a time; and in its wan- 
derings over a multiplicity of many- 
coloured and glittering details, it loses 
that kind of indescribable impression 
which is produced by vast and simple 
unity. ‘The gilded stucco of the 
moulded and “ high-embowed roof,” 
—the beautiful and finely-polished 
marbles that form pillars, and pilas- 
ters, and tombs, and statues, around 
you,—the towering altar, that rises 
with its four immense twisted co- 
lumns of gilded bronze under the 
great dome,—every thing that you 
see is fine and brilliant ;—but it is 
only after the first impressions give 
place to a sober calculation of the im- 
mensity and grandeur of the whole 
fabric, that the emotion of sublimity 
is felt-—and it is felt. But, to see and 
understand the greatness of St Peter’s 
Church, you must visit it more times 
than one, and you must ascend to the 
highest point of steady footing, just 
under the great ball that crowns the 
summit ; but of this in its place, The 
tombs of Popes ornament the interior 
of St Peter’s with a profusion of fine 
marbles and rich sculpture. Ap- 
proaching the great altar, you are 
struck by the magnificence of this lof- 
ty and beautiful piece of metallic ar- 

itecture. The bronze employed in 
this altar was taken from the Pan- 
theon, and is said to weigh 186,392 
pounds, (the Italian pound is 12 
ounces.) The expence of its forma- 
tion. is said to have exceeded 100,000 
seudi, and the gilding of it alone to 
have cost 40,000 scudi of gold. I do 
not well-ufiderstand this calculation, 
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but I am in a Catholic country, where 
fuith is required as the foundation of 
all good belief ; so I pass the account. 
Lyoking up here, beside the great al- 
tar, the grand cupola astonishes you 
by ‘ts altitude and fine proportions. 
It is indeed grand, and was worthy of 
the genius of Michael Angelo. On 
my first visit to this church, there was 
some fine music performed in the Ca- 
pella del Coro. Here I heard, for the 
tirst time, the voices of some of those 
unfortunate beings who have a ma- 
tured human shape, but are neither 
men nor women. The soft, and sweet, 
and melancholy tones of their fine 
voices pleased me, and yet distressed 
me. A few electric flashes of horrible 
reflection upon their hideous destiny 
passed through my soul, and made 
my blood boil with indignation against 
the hellish miscreants by whom such 
a monstrous violation of nature was 
invented and executed. ‘The unhap- 
py victims to whom I have alluded 
were accompanied by some excellent 
tenor and bass voices, and by the old 
and celebrated organ of the chapel. 
Under the great altar is the sepul- 
chre, or “ Confessione di S. Pietro.” 
On the balustrade that surrounds this 
sepuichre, are disposed 112 large gild- 
ed lamps, which are kept almost con- 
oe burning. Around this sancti- 
fied place, and before altars in differ- 
ent parts of the church, were kneel- 
ing men, women, and children, whose 
devotion seemed to be easily inter- 
rupted by curiosity, since they kept 
turning about every moment to look 
at us with the quick and keen eye of 
inquiry, while their lips continued to 
move mechanically in their accustom- 
ed exercise. In my after-visits to St 
Peter's, I remarked the same inatten- 
tion of the people to the duties in 
which they were engaged. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM BURGER. 


MR EDITOR, 


Ir appeareth unto me, that those 
of your correspondents who furnish 
you with those small madrigals which 
fill up what is denominated, in such 
repositories as yours, the poet's cor- 
ner,” are truly a very solemn genera 
tion ;—no muscle ‘of their cheeks or 
lips has yet been to relax itself 
into a smile ; and that kind of poe 
or rhyme (for where's the difference ? 
which is best suited to magazines, 


and which used to be found in former 
works of the kind in great abundance, 
has now altogether disappeared, to the 
no small disappointment of the nu- 
merous lovers of light and pleasant 
jesting, who still exist. I, theretore, 
who profess only such kind of' talent 
in rhyming, did yesterday take with 
me, on a walk into the country, the 
small volumes of the celebrated Gottfr. 
Aug. Biirger, and, during my pere- 

inations, did transfer, into such Eng- 
fish, at least, as I can write, the fol- 
lowing delectable pieces, which are 
very much at your service ; and, al- 
though they have not many of those 
honied words which make up the u- 


sual style of magazine poetry, verily it. 


appeareth unto me, that they have 

something far better, which I leave to 

your sagacity to discover. Yours to 

command, PETER. 
Sept. 22, 1818. 


I.—The Alehouse Dog. 


A traveller once, on business bound, 
Pursued his quiet path, 

When from an alehouse door, a hound, 

Yelling to aid his collar’s sound, 
Displayed his teeth in wrath : 

But honest Darby, passing on, 

Without uplifting stick or stone, 

Moved only at a smarter pace, 

And Pugnose ceased his boisterous cliace. 


It chanced a beau, dressed a-la-mode, 

Came dashing up the self-same road : 

“¢ Confound your soul! you surly bitch, 

A stone within your brains I'll hitch,”— 

He fiercely cried—while Pugnose yelling, 

His back and beard with vengeance swel- 
ling, 

Gave bute to his dashing foe, 

Who stones began and turfs to throw, 

And sternly grasped at all around him, 

And oneal, the dog—to death he’d wound 
him. 

The puppy snarled at every stone, 
And, keeping up the war with might, 
Hurled bold in his spite, 
And sought now coat, now stick to bite, 
Till, favoured by his foe’s sad plight, 

He fairly bit him to the bone, . 

And yelled so loud, that neighbours all, 
Children and mothers, great and small, 

To doors and windows ran ; 

And schoolboys, glorying in the fun, 

Huzza’d and cheered bold Pugnose on, 
‘To prove himself a 

But now the beau began to find 

His toil (pd wrath were vain 
And, slow ‘reti}g from the din, 
Which Pugnose gloried-to have won, 

He paced his road agains; 
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While boys, and dogs, and all about, 
Sent forth a glorious triumph shout ; 
And still prolonged the joyous route, 
Till, o’er the village sward of green, 
The humbled beau no more was seen. 


This story, friend, a maxim tells, 
Beware of dogs that shake their bells. 


II.—A Spinning Song. 


Go round, my wheel, go round 
With ceaseless thrumming sound, 
And spin a thread as long and fine, 
As is the Gossamer’s silky twine, 
To form the veil that now must cover 
This heart that beats but for its lover. 


Go round, my wheel, go round 

With ceaseless thrumming sound, 
And spin a kerchief fine and rare, 
To deck my bosom at the fair, 

Where soon the bright-haired youth I'll 
see, 

Whose heart of love is gold to me. 


Go round, my wheel, go round 

With ceaseless thrumming sound, 
Like the veil thou spinn’st to me, 
Must my spotless bosom be, 

As free from stain, as softly fine, 

As is thy loveliest, purest twine. 


Go round, my wheel, go round 
With ceaseless thrumming sound, 
He for whom the badge I twine, 
Of a kerchief pure and fine, 
Loves a heart in virtue drest, 
Better than the gaudiest breast. 


Go round, my wheel, &c. 


IlI.— Gretchen. * 


From Scotia’s bleak and rocky coast, 

A wide and wildering sea I’ve crost ; 

To seek my love mid Erin’s bowers, 
I've toiled through hot and misty hours. 
Wake, sweetest, wake thine eye of blue, 
And list my song of love so true. 


*Tis now the still and mirky hour, 
_ In which pale ghosts delight ; 
No cottage lamp is seen to pour 
Its solitary light. 
_ All but the eye of love or grief, 
In balmy sleep finds soft relief. 


The peasant’s dull and weary head 

Is now ~ love’s soft bosom laid. 
cock, in kingly majes 

Amidst his harars, veils eye 

The swallow, in his downy nest, 

Beside his feathered mate’s at rest. 


Oh when will this toss’d head of mine, 
Sweet maiden, on thy breast recline ; 
Oh when in love’s long-wished embrace, 
Will I my lasting woes solace ? 


* Germanice pro Maggic. 


When shall that tie, but death can sever, 
Bind Gretchen to my fate forever ? 


Oh with what fond and sleepless zeal, 
I'd chase from thee each dire alarm ; 
What heavenly bliss my hope would seal, 
When circled in thy fondling arm. 
Bear up, my heart, time’s Hood stops ne- 
ver, 
And Gretchen may be thine for ever. 
And now my sweetest love, adieu, 
Close soft again thine eye of blue ; 
May heavenly spirits guard thy bed, 
And on thy breast sweet dreamings shed ; 
My song is sung, and with the light, 
‘T'o Scotia’s shore I take my flight. 


PROPOSAL FOR EXTENDING VACCINA-~ 
TION. 


MR EDITOR, 

Resipine in the country, I have 
been a spectator of the interesting con- 
flict between the variolous and vac 
cine inoculations, from the commences 
ment of the practice of the latter to 
the present period; and, being @ 
member of the medical profession, 
have exercised it during the whole 
time, having begun to use it more on 
the high authority of its promoters, 
and inestimable author, Dr Jenner, 
than the convictions of judgment and 
experience. 

I always desired to keep my mind 
unbiassed by prejudice in favour of 
either of the practices, holding myself 
ready to abandon that which I had 
adopted, should experience and in- 
quiry discover that it was an insuffi- 
cient antidote to the variolous dis- 
ease, or that it was productive of any 
mischievous consequences. I am hap- 
py, however, to declare it my sincere 
opinion, that it deserves the charac- 
ters of prevention, mildness, safety, 
and .innocence, as to consequences, 
sufficiently to authorize the most san- 


ine hope of its ultimately supersed- — 


ing the small-pox, and that I am con- 
strained, from feelings of humanity 
and conscience, to recommend it to 
my patients, abstaining altogether 
from inoculation with the variolous 
disease, however solicited. 

These convictions have resulted 
from a considerable annual experience, 
not without an attentive examination 
into many of the rumours of cases 
which have obtained circulation and 
undue credit, propagated to the injury 
of the vaccine cause. 


That there is now a struggle be~ 
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tween the two practices, the world in 
general knows, and that it will have 
a considerable duration, I have no 
doubt. Prejudice is one of the foes 
to the advancement of the improved 
practice ; but another extensively ope- 
rating one will be found in the privi- 
lege which parents and others natu- 
rally claim of deciding between the 
two by their own incompetent judg- 
ment. ‘Phey observe the failures 
which consist in the occurrence of a 
mild and insignificant variolous dis- 
ease after the cow-pox, not of a dan- 
gerous nature, and comparatively of 
rare occurrence. ‘They see a second- 
ary affection, in a more violent form, 
where the first disease has been spu- 
rious, and, paying unjustifiable atten- 
tion also to exaggerated rumours, de- 
termine, as is often expressed, to have 
the real disease. This is not preju- 
dice, but may be the decision of fair 
inquiry and erroneous judgment ; yet, 
carrying plausibility with it, it is to 
be feared, will influence the minds of 
superficial inquirers, and delay the 
hoped-for triumph of vaccination. 

Whoever is fortunate enough to 
suggest a means which should cir- 
eumscribe the field of variolous ino- 
culation, would be a public benefactor ; 
and with the hope of lending aid in 
a small degree to such an object, I in- 
trude on the public with a hint which, 
perhaps, may be usefully employed. 

{ would strongly recommend the 
practice of annual or more frequent 
vaccinations in parishes, having wit- 
nessed that persons have been some- 
times driven, by alarm on account of 
a few individuals having the small- 
pox, to adopt variolous inoculation, 
when they had no prejudice against 
the vaccine disease ; and, believing, 
in one instance, of a considerable pre- 
valence of inoculated small-pox, that, 
had annual vaccinations preceded in 
the parish, a great number of those 
who submitted to variolous inocula- 
tion would have been secured from it 
by their own previous and voluntary 
reception of the vaccine disease. The 
danger came suddenly to the neigh- 
bourhood, and the variolous antidote 
was nearest at hand. 

Besides thus limiting the number 
who would be susceptible of the va- 
riolous disease, another very material 
benefit would arise, viz. that few ge- 
neral vaccinations would present many 
subjects for the disease at any given 

1 


time, the vaccinator 
would easily see the progress of the 
disease in each person,—a task of very 
difficult accomplishment where the 
number is great. ‘The labouring man 
cannot leave his work, one child is at 
school, and another cannot encounter 
the weather, are common excuses for 
evading the appointed mecting of the 
medical man to discriminate the spu- 
rious, and notice the progress of the 
regular disease. ‘The attempt to fol- 
low each individuai to his home or his 
employment, where the number is 
great, at the proper moment for ob- 
servation, would be fruitless, while, 
the number being small, it would be 
negligence that permitted the spu- 
rious affection to pass unnoticed. 

If, in the divided state of the pub- 
lic mind on so important a subject, 
the decidedly favourable opinion of an 
individual, slowly and impartially 
formed, and the suggestion of one ex- 
pedient which may tend to the exten- 
sion of cow-pox, does not uselessly 
encumber your work, the insertion of 
this will much oblige, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, N. R. 


THE NOBLE CONVERT,—AN OLD 
PLAY. 


MR EDITOR, 

Ir is well known to all your readers 
who are interested about our early 
that Warburton having 
collected about sixty unedited plays, 
several of which were certainly Mas- 
singer's, allowed them to be used 
by his cook for culinary —. 
The loss which literature has thus 
sustained by the negligence of the 
master and the ignorance of the ser- 
vant, con never be remedied, Ma- 
thematicians may restore the lost de- 
monstrations of their predecessors, and 
Sir Humphry may add the Greek fire 
to the catalogue of our offensive wea- 


pons ; but who shall re-write the co- 


medies of Menander, or the twelve 
lost plays of Massinger ? 

Warburton, it appears, had no 
oven at home, and the neglected plays 
were sent oné after another to the pu 
lic oven, to protect his pies from burn- 
ing. At the public bake-house, 30 
apprentice named John Simpson, ws 
employed to watch the different arti- 
cles, and place them in the oven when 
it was properly heated. John being 
struck with the singular appearance 
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of the Warburtonian envelopes, res- 
cued several of them from their im- 
pending fate; and finding them, as he 
expressed it, nice reading, he reserv- 
ed them for his evening amusement. 
Ignorant, however, of their value, he 
took little care of the precious relics. 
At his decease, Mr Deputy Simpson 
did me the honour of leaving me one 
of his executors; and among bills, 
receipts, leases, title-deeds, I 
found a very few of the Warburton 
papers, with a short note stating the 
manner in which they came into Mr 
Simpson’s possession. ‘They had ne- 
ver been arranged; and after con- 
siderable labour, I was sorry to find 
that not one play had been preserved 
entire; and there was only one of 
which enough remained to enable me 
to conceive the general nature of the 
plot. No name, date, or title appear ; 
but from a passage at the end, I ima- 
gine it was called “* The Noble Con- 
vert;” and from some allusions, it 
appears to have been written in the 
latter years of James I. or in the be- 
ginning of the succeeding reign. 

The scene is laid at Pisa. Count 
Adrian is a young nobleman of that 


‘country, who has employed several 


years in travelling, and resided for 
some time in England. On his re- 


turn he takes little pains to conceal 


the new lights he has acquired in po- 
litics and religion, and becomes, of 
course, an object of suspicion both to 
the court and the church. Earnestly 
desirous of quitting the slavery in 
which he lives, he is detained at Pisa 
by a positive law forbidding noblemen 
to travel without permission from the 
government, and by his attachment 
toa young lady called Aminta. He 
is unfortunate in his love, for Aminta 
1s terrified by the dark looks and way- 
ward temper of Adrian, and shocked 

the reports of his infidelity. In 
addition to this, her affections are al- 
ready bestowed upon Polydore, a gal- 
lant young courtier, who, though sin- 
cerely attached to Aminta, indulges 

S natural taste for pleasure in a 
manner that gives her just ground 
for doubt and jealousy. 

To remedy this, Aminta leaves the 
court, and assumes the disguise of a 
hermit, keeping near enough to watch 

conduct of Polydore. 

The loss of Aminta produces the 
desired effect upon her lover, who, 
after seeking for her in vain, sinks in- 


to a deep despondency, and shuns 
with disgust the gaieties of the court. 
In this state he meets with Aminta 
in her disguise, and by her lively 
description of the happiness of a vir- 
tuous life, is induced to forsake all 
his prospects of advancement at court, 
and to retire from the world. When 
she perceives that the repentance of 
Polydore is sincere, she throws aside 
her disguise, owns her love for him, 
and the third act ends with the cele- 
bration of their marriage. 

Count Adrian having thus lost all 
hopes of obtaining Aminta, grows des- 
perate. He insults the prime minis- 
ter and the confessor of the duke, 
and is imprisoned by the inguisition 
on a charge of blasphemy. Polydore, 
at the instigation of his wife, gene- 
rously endeavours to soften the judges 
and to soothe the irritated mind of 
Adrian. His kindness, however, is 
unavailing. The Count at his trial 
upbraids his countrymen with their 
baseness in submitting to political and 
religious slavery,— insults his judges, 
—anticipates the sentence of condem- 
nation,—and with a contemptuous 
smile, stabs himself and expires at the 


This short outline of the plot will 
serve to point out the relation of a 
few passages, which I shall now select 
as specimens of the style in which the 
tragedy is written. When Count 
Adrian finds that the liberality of his 
views renders him an unfit companion 
for his countrymen, that Aminta’s 
heart is given to Polydore, and that 
his conduct and habits are viewed 
with general suspicion, he expresses 
himself thus : 


Adrian. Didst thou give those letters to 
the messenger ? 
Page. 1 did, my Lord; and by his 


speed I guess 
He must have reached the post. 
_ Adrian, well. 
Now trim the lamp, and hie thee to thy 
rest.— 
Then here I stand,—Alone as in the 
world,— 
Alone and friendless. Not he who roves 
the world, 
Immortal wanderer, holds less converse 
with 
The hearts of other men. Aye, here I 
stand, 
Even as a barren rock, from which the 
mariner 
Turns his obedient bark. The stream 


flows by, 
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The stream of life and fashion ; breezes 
stir 

Its surface, and the straws that float upon it | 

Are wafted here and there, and pass away, 

And then they are forgotten. So do men 

Turn from me as a thing feared and a- 


voided. 

And wherefore is it thus? Must mirth 
no more 

Revisit this sad heart ; nor music and the 


tri 

of wakeful revellers at midnight chase 

The thoughts that close around me ? 

I am as one rapt into Paradise, 

And taught to feed on Nectar, and to 
drink 

Ambrosial draughts, and breathe a purer 
air, 

And hear the and songs of seraphims, 

Then dashed again to earth. 


I shall next quote from the scene 
where Polydore first meets his belov- 
ed Aininta under the disguise of a 
hermit. He is attended by Arcadius, 
a light hearted young courtier, to 
whom he says, 


Are not these wild woods fairer than the 

court ? 
Arc. They seem not so to me; but thou 

art grown 

So pastorally sad.—Thou who wast once 

The life of revelry, the very prince 

Of gallants, and the oracle by which 

The tailor gave his answer. 

Pol. No more of this, for I am sick of 

folly : 

The bravery of a court does well,—aye, 
well enough 

For those who never knew a care beyond 

The fitting of a boot, or else the cut 

Of their new cloak. But when the heart 

_is sick, 

What are your raree-shews, your masques, 
your revels, 

Your painted ladies, or their waiting wo- 
men ? 

Base, empty worthless ; fit to please the 
vols, 

The curled and scented fools, who spend 
their time, 

The — of their youth, and all their 


pes 
Of manhood and of fame on such light 
trifles.— 
Out on them all. Aminta, O Aminta! 
( Enter Aminta as a hermit. ) 
Ami. Bless you my sons. 
Pol. And you my reverend father. 
Ami. Ye seem like courtiers ; therefore 
do I pray 
The blessings of the country may light on 


you ; 


Pol. Pray on, pray on; for I do hate 
the court, 


And fain would love the country. 

Ami. Thou must lay 
Aside all proud aspiring looks, and ali 
The loose and fluttering fires misnamed 


love. 

Thou must come here with humbleness o 
heart, 

Pure thoughts and pious hopes. Hear 
how I live. 


Before the early sun has dried the dew 
That hangs in diamond drops on every 
flower, 

I seek my fragrant food, (sweeter by far 

Than cullisses, or cates, or marchpane set 

To tempt a royal palate,) husky nuts, 

And grapes that cluster round yon lofty 
TOCK, 

Or from the sunny vale ripe apricots 

And downy peaches. Then the peasant boy 

Brings in the new drawn: milk ; and as | 
tell 

The miseries and crimes of courts and cities, 

He blesses him that he was born a clown. 

I have my books too. Not your wanton 

tales 

Of Boceace or of Ovid, that can fire 

The mounting blood, and win a hearty 


laugh 
From high-fed minions. My companions 
tell 


Of holy men, who lived and died in peace: 

Of virtue, and its essence, its effects, 

And all the rudiments of holy living. 

And then I sleep in peace, for sacred visi- 
tants 

Watch round my pillow: In my nightly 
vision 

I hold high converse with the world of spi- 
rits : 

Unearthly music warbles in my ear, 

And lifts my soul to heaven. Do you 
sleep thus ? 


My extracts run to such a length, 
that I must limit myself’ to one more; 
and for this I shall select the last dy- 
ing speech of Count Adrian. 


Judge. Count Adrian thou stand’st charg- 
ed with blasphemy 
Against our holy church. What answer- 
est thou 
To justice and to us ? 

Adrian. To justice, where she sits 
Between the cherubim, her bright eye fixed 
Upon the doomsday book of man’s deserts: 
And ever and anon her ear declines 
To list the whispers of her sister mercy, 
To her I bow my knee, and bend my 
In humblest adoration. But to you, 

Ye ermined hypocrites, I own the guilt | 

Of knowing truth, and a profess it. 

I know your sentence, and I know my fate, 

And that it is not given to things like you 

To work me good or ill. And you, ye idle 
ones, 
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Who look in pity or in triumph on me, 
Dance on your way, and wonder still at 


him 

Who dared to break his bonds, although 
the iron : 

Should snap and pierce his heart. Live on 
in sensuai lust, : 

And buy your daily meed of absolution — 

From some more sensual priest. Live 

« thus, and die ; 

And leave behind you then a name that 
stinks 

Worse than your mouldering corpses. 
Farewell Polydore, 

Thou hast a heart, and wilt remember me 

With kindly sorrowing. I loved Aminta; 

And if it be no sin, I pray thee say 

I loved her even in death. Seems it not, 
my Lords, 

Unseemly that the noble Adrian 

Should, like a common ruffian, in his end 

Be made the rabble’s maygame? I have 
heard 

That when my father died, his country 
wept, 

And all good men did mourn as for a bro- 
ther. 

And when my grandsire, old Count Adrian, 

Fell on the bloody mound himself had 
reared, 

Planting the lion on the walls of Corinth : 

He serving Venice then: that men did 
check 

Their shout of triumph and of revelry, 

And deemed the glory of that glorious day 

Was dearly bought with brave old Adrian’s 


life. 
I — wished to die like them ; but 
ate 


it seems has marked another death for me. 
Yet as I cannot trust the shrinking weak- 

ness 
Of this poor flesh ; and lest your cruel ears 
Should feast upon one stifled cry of an- 


guish : 
Therefore ’tis better—thus—and thus to 
cheat you, 
And save the hangman’s labour. 

( Stabs himself. ) 
Pedro. There perished a soul. 
Pol. Be charitable, priest. 

knows his heart, 
And what it was that drove him to this end. 


_I shall only trespass on the atten- 
ton of your readers for a moment, by 
Stating, that the Noble Convert ap- 
weg like many of our old plays, to 
ave been the united work of several 
poets; and if I might hazard a cone 
ture, 1 should be inclined to attri- 
te the scenes in which Aminta is 
conspicuous to Fletcher, and the prin- 
speeches of Count Adrian to 
* pe ; but this is mere conjecture, 
am not prepared to — 

by any external evidence. . 

VOL. 


Heaven 
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ON VERBAL CRITICISM ; ILLUSTRATED 
BY SOME SPECIMENS. 


In this age, which has formed for 
itself so many higher objects of pur- 
suit, verbal criticism is an art almost 
entirely out of date. We have ac- 
tually come to the belief that the 
world can go on very well, although 
the exact reading of many of the cho- 
russes of Eschylus should never be 
made out ; and we are heartily dis- 
gusted with the laborious attempts of 
Shakespeare’s commentators to explain 
the obscure, or to amend the faulty, 
passages in his text. In short, we 
have permitted ourselves to slide in- 
to the easy faith, that there is quite 
enough of plain and undoubted excel- 
lence in the writings of the great wits 
of former ages, to reward us for study- 


ing them, although we may never be 


able to comprehend many of the enig- 
mas which they have either them- 
selves been betrayed into, or which 
have grown upon them from the acci- 
dents of time. Although this is true 
in the main, yet it is not to be denied, 
that there is a very peculiar satisfac- 
tion in discovering sense and beauty 
in a favourite author, where perhaps 
he seems to be totally lost in obscu- 
rity or nonsense ;—and particularly 
when we are ourselves the discoverers, 
we are apt to identify ourselves, for the 
time, with the mind and genius of our 
author in a manner which is extremely 
flattering to our self-esteem. It is 
true, the conjectures of commentators 
are utterly absurd and ludicrous, fifty 
times for one that they are right ; and 
there is a species of illusion accom- 
panying such conjectures, by which 
even the soundest understanding may 
be ‘imposed upon by one of its own 
making, which only needs to be men- 
tioned to excite the ridicule and con- 
tempt of every other person. When 
we look into the commentaries on 
Shakespeare, for instance, were it not 
for the great learning and ability which 
are often displayed in them, we should 
commonly regard their authors as ab- 
solute ideots; and yet some of them 
were the greatest men of their age, 
and riot one of them without 4 very 
considerable portion of literary endow- 
ment. It is this circumstance which 
occasions so much squabbling among 
commentators. Every one sees that 
his antagonist is writing nonsense, and 
never scruples to tell him so, for the 
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most part, too, in the plainest terms; duced, describing to Imogen the rhan- 
but then he has no conception thathe is ner of her husband’s departure. 
— nonsensical himself ;—and so 
w 


| So lon 

en the whole “ variorum™ comes he could make me ‘with or ear, 
: : feet > out, it isa most precious mess of con- Distinguish him from others, he did keep 

Be that, instead of their own in- b (says War- 
genious conjectures, commentators on) make himse distinguished 
A ia should always, in the first instance, by his ear to Pisanio? He changes, 
ma consult the oldest copies of the work therefore, Ais, in the first line, into 


which they wish to illustrate; they ‘és, and such is the reading of all the ; 
would at least escape ridicule by at- latter editions. But, if the comma is 

tempting to make sense of what is PUt after the word “‘ eye, the mean- 

written to their hand, before they give 19g of the expression is, ‘so long as 

reins to their own invention. The he could make or discern me with 

ee probability always is, that the au- his eye, or ear could distinguish his 

we pei thor’s words are truly given, and if the d <neg: Pon of others, he did keep { 

they will make sense, we may be GCCK, XC 

ae pretty sure that they are truly giv- Jachimo, describing the appearances 

a ae en. The author, however, is seldom which he observed in Imogen’s bed- : } 

ie ‘8 responsible for pointing, or for the o- chamber, when he accomplished, as ' 

7 


mee : mission of parentheses ; and it is won- he pretends, his designs upon ‘her 

ae | derful how much light may be often Chastity, says, 

thrown upon obscure passages by a Te was hanged q 
proper attention to these minutie. With tapestry of silk and silver ; 7 


the story 
Perhaps it will not be uninteresting to Prouil Cleopatra, when she met her Roman, 


# our readers if we bring some instances, And Cydnus swelled above the banks, or q 
2 particularly from Shakespeare, of what for | , 
i may be done by the help of these and The ase of boats, or pride; a piece of 
other such slight instruments. wor 
In the first sentence of the play of $0 bravely done, so rich, that it did strive, 
Cymbeline, there is a difficulty which ™ ee and value, which I won- 
Dr great, “ that Could be so rarely and exactly wrought, 
_ commentators may differ concerning since the tine life on’t was— 
it without animosity or shame.” ‘The 


words as they are now printed are “ This passage (Mr Monke Mason 


these : ore as stands, 
therefore, the editors have suppose 
a No more obey the heavens, than our cour- I believe we should amend it by read- 
i dest ing, ‘ Such the true life on’t was, 1n- 
ee Still seem, as does the king's. ‘stead of since.” If, however, we re- 
collect, that the time of this play is q 
he aa In order to explain this passage, laid in the reign of Augustus Cesar, q 
‘tee gy}. Warburton and Hanmer make violent Jachimo merely says, that he wonders a 
1 aM innovations upon the text, such as the painter could have been able to 4 
changing bloods into looks, heavens in- represent so perfectly the stor ot 
2. he to heart, even, according to their usu- Cleopatra in the short period w ich ; 
al unwarrantable mode of procedure. had elapsed since the events reall 
i; ee Remove the point after the word happened ; “ since the true life ont 


** courtiers,” and then the meaning of 


ee is, our bloods, re gy either for Mr M. Mason’s emendation, 
eelings, do not more certainly obey or for su ing the sentence imper- 
the impulses of heaven, or the of fect. 
our constitution, than our courtiers — In the letter of Posthumus to Imo- 


still seem as does the king’s, or carry gen, introduced in the second scene of 
the appearance of being actuated with the third act, there is the followin 


the same feelings which influence the sentence: “ Justice and your father s 4 


&- wrath, should he take me in his do- . 
In the same play, Pisanio is intro- minion, could not be so cruel to me 


was.” There is, accordingly, no 0 
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as you, O the dearest of creatures, 
would even renew me with your eyes.” 
Mr M. Mason says, “‘ this passage, 
which is probably erroneous, is non- 
sense, unless we suppose that the word 
as hus the force of but.” And Mr 
Malone introduces the word not be- 
fore “ even renew me,” which has 
since been adopted. ‘The sentence as 
it originally stands is perfectly intel- 
ligible. ‘ Your father cannot be so 
cruel to me, as you will renew me, 
or cannot so much hurt me by his 
cruelty, as you can restore me by your 
presence.” 

Posthumus, in a state of repent- 
ance for his usage of Imogen, says, 


Gods! if you 

Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, 
I never 

Had lived to put on this; so had you 
sav.d 

The noble Imogen to repent, and struck 

Me wretch more worth your vengeance. 
But, alack, 

You snatch some hence for little fauits, 
that’s love 

To have them fall no more: you some per- 
mit 

To second ills with ills, each elder worse, 

And make them dread it to the doer’s 
thrift. 


Mr Theobald says, that it, in the, 
last line, is a relative without an ante- 
cedent, and he proposes toread dreaded. 
Dr Johnsen reads, but as he says with 
hesitation, 

* And make them. deeded to the doer’s 
thrift.” 

He then says, “I will try again, 
and read clus,” 
‘** And make them trade it to the doer’s 

thrift.” 


Emendations which we will venture 
to say, no human intellect, but that 
which produced them, (and yet there 
have been few more powerful,) could 
fora moment tolerate. The line is per- 
fectly good sense as it stands. // refers 
to vengeance, the word which, closes 
the preceding sentence. The mean- 
ing is, (and the sentiment is a fine 
vindication of Providence.) that the 
Gods, instead of leaving small offen- 
ders, that they may repent, and tak- 
ing away great ones, do just the con- 
trary; by which means, they who 
have offended but little are pre- 
vented from becoming more guilty, 
and the dread of vengeance which 
comes upon those who are conscious 
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of great and repeated offences brings 
them to repentance. 

In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Titania says in her beautiful speech 
respecting the distemperature of the 
seasons, 

** The human mortals want their winter 
here : 
No night is now with song or carol blest.” 


It is not comprehended what can be 
meant by men wanting their winter, 
or how that should be classed among 
their mistortunes. A different pointe 
ing produces a very suitable sense. 

** The human mortals want; their winter 
here, 

No night, is now with song or carol blest.” 

i.e. Men are reduced to want, and 

their winter in this place is now not 

blest on any night with song or ca- 

rol, 

Harsh and unnatural constructions 
often occur in dramatic writers, which 
may be explained trom the rapidity 
of speech. When ideas flow ra- 
pidly upon a speaker, he often does 
not hit upon the best words or modes 
of expression,—he even sometimes 
supplies his meaning by gesture. In 
the famous scene with his mother, 
Hamlet says, 

*¢ That monster custom, who all sense doth 
eat 

Of habit’s devil, is angel yet in this ; 

That to the use of actions fair and good, 

He likewise gives a frock or livery 

That aptly is put on,” &c. 


Habit’s devil is quite unintelligible, 
and has been changed by some editors 
into habits evil; but as angel comes im- 
mediately afterwards, the antithesis of 
devil must have been in the text. The 
following construction, though harsh, 
is perfectly allowable in the hurried 
state of the speaker’s mind, 


“¢ That monster custom, who all sense doth 
eat 
Of habits, devil, is angel yet in this,” &c. 


Custom which erases the 
of habits, though in common a devil, 
or prone to produce an aptitude to 
depravity, is yet an angel in this, that 
it makes goad conduct more easy.” 
There is a passage in the second. 
part of Henry IV. which has been 
corrupted by inattention to the care- 
less language of dialogue. ‘The lords. 
who were engaged in the Duke of 
Northumberlana’s rebellion are intro- 
duced discussing the question, Whes 
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ther they should immediately march 

against the king? Lord Bardolph is 

against that proceeding. Lord Hast- 

ings says, 

«* But by your leave it never yet did hurt 

To lay down likelihoods and grounds of 
hope.” 


To which Lord Bardolph replies, 
as the passage is now edited, 


** Yes, in this present quality of war ; 

Indeed, the instant action (a cause on foot) 

Lives so in hope, as in an early spring 

We see the appearing buds; which to 
prove fruit, 

Hope gives not so much warrant, as de- 
spair, 

That frosts will bite them.” 


In the oldest copy the reading is, 
** Yes, if this present quality of war,”’ &c. 
That reading gives a very good sense 
if the pointing be corrected,—where- 
as, What is the meaning of the passage 
as it now appears, is difficult to con- 
jecture. “ Yes,” says Lord Bar- 
dolph, ‘it does harm to lay down like- 
lihoods of hope, if, indeed, this quality 
of war of which we are now speaking, 
that is to say, proceeding instantly to 
action whenever a cause is on foot, 
has — that kind of hope attached 
to it, which the buds have in an early 
spring.” 
** Yes, if this present quality of war, 
Indeed, the instant action, a cause on foot, 
Lives so in hope,” &c. 
We said that the supposition of a 
gesture will supply in some pass 
the want of a word. In the play of 
Coriolanus, Volumnia says to her son, 
pr’ythee now, my son, 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 
And thus far having stretched it, (here be 

with them,) 
Thy knée bussing the stones, (for in such 

business 
Action is eloguence, and the eyes of the 

iwnorant 


More learned than the ears,) waving th 
head, ving thy 


Now humble, as the ripest m 
That will not hold the handling.” 


The construction of this speech has 
given rise to much discussion, conjec- 
ture, and amendment, and is at last 
left by the commentators in total 
darkness. Volumnia, however, seems 
be exemplifying her own doc- 

rine, that ‘* action is uence,” 
when she says, 


> 


[Oct. 
* Waving thy head 
Which often thus,”’ ‘ 


she bows her own head, and intends 
that gesture to supply the place of the 
verb which ought to follow the word 


_ thus. 


The importance of a parenthesis 
may be well illustrated, from a 
sage in Beaumont and Fletcher's Cuse 
tom of the Country. Arnoldo, after 
a long absence, meefs his mistress Ze- 
nocia in the house of a lady of whom 
he had reason to form a very bad opi- 
nion, and says to her, 


‘¢ That you are well, Zenocia, and once 
more 

Bliss my despairing eyes with your wished 
presence, 

I thank the Gods! but that I meet you 
here—” 


She replies, as the editors now give 
her speech, 


“« That you meet me here, ne’er blush at 
that Arnoldo, 

Your cunning comes too late; I am a wo- 
man, 

And one woman with another may be 
trusted.” 


The original reading is, “ your com- 
ing comes too late.” Amend the 
pointing, and introduce a parenthesis, 
and the old reading gives by far the 
most meaning and spirit to the pas- 
sage. 

“‘ That you meet me here !—(ne’er blush 
at that Arnoldo, 
Your coming !) comes too late.” 


“ This your pretence of indigna- 
tion at meeting me here comes too late 
to deceive me, while, in the mean 
time, you do not blush at your own 
coming, which is really somewhat sus- 
picious. ‘That you meet me here! 
comes too late—never blush at that 
other circumstance, Arnoldo, your own 
coming. Iam awoman,” &c. 

_ Aparenthesis, different punctuation, 
and the introduction of a single letter, 
wil] give a very good sense to the fol- 
lowing , in the Nice Valour of 
the same authors, which, as it is now 
edited, is very unintelligible. 

‘* Look who comes here, Sir, his love-fit’s 


upon him : 
1 know it by that set smile and those con- 


Is the next kin'to woman, only shadow, 


) 
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The elder sister of the twain, because ‘tis 


seen through! 
See how it kisses the forefinger still !” 


Through is an emendation of Mr 
M. Mason, for ¢oo, the original read- 
ing; and the last editor, Mr Weber, 
inserts it in the text, (with much com- 
mendation,) which, he says, it makes 
sense instead of nonsense. For our 
parts, we think it makes nonsense, in- 
stead of a very good sense which can 
be got in the following manner: 


‘‘ How courteous he’s to nothing, which in- 
deed 

Is the next kin to woman, (only shadow’s 

The elder sister of the twain.) Because 
"tis seen, too, 

See how it kisses the forefinger still !” 


Connect *‘ because ’tis seen too” with 
the next line, and a reason is given for 
the sentimental fop who is described, 
and who is contemptuously designat- 
ed by the word zt—always kissing his 
forefinger. Our es has taken a- 
way the confusion in the former part 
of the sentence—nothing (says the 

cer) is next kin to woman, only 
(he corrects himself) shadow is the 
elder sister of the twain. 

Such, then, is the simplest and 
safest way of explaining and correct- 
ing the text of old writers. We shall, 
in another essay, give specimens of e- 
mendations more conjectural, in which 
some change is made on the words 
and not merely on the punctuation, 
but, before we conclude at present, it 
may, perhaps, gratify our learned 
readers, if we show the effect of punc- 
tuation and parenthesis on the text of 
two authors of antiquity—the one a 
profane poet, and the other a Christ- 
ian Apostle. 

We would regulate one of the most 
beautiful of Catullus’s little poems as 


follows :— 


“* Passer deliciae meae puellae, 
Quicum ludere, quem in sinu tenere 
Quoi primum digitum dare adpetenti, 
Et acreis solet incitare morsus : 
Cum desiderio meo nitenti 
Caruin nescio quid lubet jocari, 
Et solatiolum a doloris 
Credo, ut, quom gravis: acquicscet ardor 
Tecum ludere, sicut ipsa, possem ; 
Et tristes animi levare curas_ 
Tam gratum est mihi, quam ferunt puellae 
Pernici aureolum fuisse malum, 
zonam soluit diu ligatam.” 


This is pointed differently from the 
in which it appears in any of 
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the editions. The fifth line, we be- 
lieve, has been generally misunder- 
stood. ‘* Cum desiderio meo” means 
** with a longing desire for me ;” and 
the sense of the whole sentence is, “ to 
her struggling with her desire for my 
company, 2 certain delight arises, 1 
cannot explain what, in playing with 
you her sparrow, and a kind of so-« 
lace of her grief, I believe, even when 
it is at its height.” It is thus we ex- 
plain the “ Credo ut quom gravis,” 
which we unite, though it is not ab- 
solutely necessary to do so, with the 
** doloris” in the preceding line, and 
separate from the “ acquiescet ardor” 
which follows. That we think joins 
in with what he says of himself, ‘“*‘ My 
flame, too, would be assuaged, might 
I but play with you, as she does.” 
Here we make another pause in the 
sense, and then the poet proceeds to 
say, ‘‘ And in truth to relieve my me~ 
lancholy cares is as much to be desir 
ed by me, as the golden apple was 
dear to Atalanta.” 

The passage from Scripture to which 
we alluded is, of course, of a sacred 
character, but we trust it will not be 
conceived at all irreverent that we in 
troduce it into such company as it 
must here appear in. It is one in 
which St Paul is generally conceived 
to be perfectly unintelligible, but we 
think a parenthesis would put all to 
rights. In the eleventh chapter of 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
the Apostle, recommending it to wo- 
men not to appear in the church with 
their heads uncovered, reasons in the 
following manner :—*‘ For a man in« 
deed ought not to cover his head, for- 
asmuch as he is the image and glory 
of God: but the woman is the glory 
of the man. For the man is not of 
the woman, but the woman of the 
man. Neither was the man created 
for the woman, but the woman for 
the man. For this cause ought the 
woman to have power on her head, 
because of the ange’s.” No tolerable 
explanation has ever been given of 
these words in italics, or what angels 
have to do in the case. Make a pa- 
renthesis as follows :—‘‘ Neither was 
the man created for the woman, but 
(the woman for the man, for this 
cause ought the woman (o have power 
on her head) because of the angels ;” 
that is to say, man was not created for 
the woman, but for the angels—he is 


made but a little lower than them, and 
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is, properly speaking, originally their 
associate. The parenthesis is thrown 
in in the Apostle’s rapid and conver- 
sational style of writing, “‘ the wo- 
man for the man, there can be no 
doubt of that, therefore, she ought to 


have power or the mark of subjection 


on her head, that is to say, she ought — 


not to come into public uncovered.” 
We have very little doubt that this is 
the true view of this perplexing pas- 
sage,—and, in the original, which we 
quote in conclusion, our sense appears 
still more ‘ distinctly made out:— 
mou yae ovr Ose 
HO, HAAG (yurm 61% Tov avOga, Tovio 
Qarns) dia ayysrous D. 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF CLYDES~- 
DALE. 


No. I].—Fairies. 


MR EDITOR, 

Tue following fragment was writ- 
ten down, within these three weeks, 
from the recitation of a very worthy 
man, with whom it had been a great 
favourite in his youth, It certainly 
possesses little pretension to poetical 
merit ; yet it details some particulars, 

culiar to itself, concerning the be- 
lief in fairies, and its incompleteness 
is, therefore, to be regretted, as it 
might, in all probability, have afford- 
ed farther curious illustrations of their 
elegant and interesting mythology. 

Trows, mentioned in the nineteenth 
stanza, is a beautiful spot on the banks 
of the Nethan, a little way above the 
village of Abbey-Green, and has been 
the scene of many a fairy adventure. 
It is especially related that the build- 
er of the noble baronial castle of Craig- 
nethan (which, the inhabitants of 
Clydesdale have lately been delighted 


to en as the true protot of 


© Tillietudlem”) at first intended to 


erect the fortress on the braes of 
Trows, but, having neglected to con- 
ciliate the genii of the place, and, in 
ticular, while digging for a foun- 
trenched upon the in- 
violability of a fairy ring, the dignity 
of an elfin chief 
long train of untoward and disastrous 
events defeated the completion of Ha- 
milton’s designs. Whatever had been 
accomplished during the day was sure 
to be demolished in the night, and, 


when the workmen returned to \}.cir 
labours in the morning, they ealeuw)t. 
ed upon finding the trenches filled 
the newly-erected walls overthrown, 
and the stones scattered about and 
dashed to pieces. Things continued 
in this problematic state tor some time, 
till at length Hamilton determined to 
keep watch, to see if he could disco. 
ver the cause of occurrences so unac- 
countable. He armed himself, and, 
without informing any person of his 
intention, went to the haunted spot, 
after the day had closed, where his 

tience was nearly exhausted b 
‘eeping the strictest outlook for a long 
time, without perceiving any thing re- 
markable. Exactly at 12, however, 
imagining that he heard the sound of 
a trumpet blown below ground, he re- 
tired under a brake, whence he disco- 
vered innumerable troops of fairies 
issuing from a small green knoll, who, 
after marching thrice around the cas- 
tle, withershins, to the sound of mar- 
tial music, drew themselves up in 
battle array, and discharged a volley 
of arrows at the rising walls, which 
were instantanequsly overturned with 
a tremendous crash, when the whole 
troop vanished with the same order in 
which they had appeared. ‘The no- 
bleman prudently kept himself con- 
cealed, and on the morrow declared 
his resolution to transter his residence 
to Craignethan, a place whose locali- 
ties have been graphically described, 
though not with microscopic exact- 
ness, in the wonderful tale of Old 
Mortality. ween 

The beautiful little insect, the 
Lady Lanners of Scotland, and Lady- 
bird of England, is still a great fa- 
vourite among our peasantry, though 
not now, in so far as I can gather, 
used for divining one’s future heip- 
mate, to which purpose, from several 
rhymes still prevalent among the chil- 
dren, it appears to have been ancient- 
ly subservient. Dr Jamieson, under 
the word Landers, has given. us a CU- 
rious account of the and 
in various is e 
little creature, for which P the 
able Scottish lexicographer has addu- 
ced part of one of those augurial 
rhymes, or ranes, as they are very 
properly denominated in Clydesdale. 

yhen any of our children lights up- 
on one of those insects, it is carefully 


laced upon the open palm of the 
hand, the following metrical je 
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gon is repeated, till the little animal 
takes wing and flies away :— 


Lady Lady Lanners, 

Lady Lady Lanners, 

Tak up your clowk about your head, 
An’ flee awa to Flanners. 

Flee ower firth, and flee ower fell, 
Flee ower pule and rinnan’ well, 
Flee ower muir, and flee ower mead, 
Flee ower livan, flee ower dead, 

Flee ower corn, an’ flee ower lea, 
Flee ower river, flee ower sea, 

Flee ye east, or flee ye west, 

Flee tili him that Jo’es me best.” * 


Mauldslie is a princely seat on the 
Clyde, lately the residence of the last 
Earls of Hyndford. Mauldslie stream 
is a beautiful ford in the river, direct- 
ly opposite the castle. 


* As the following words, which occur 
in these cornmunications, are not to be met 
with in Jamieson’s Dictionaries, it may be 
proper to eXplain them in this place. 
Cashie, luxuriant and succulent; spoken 

of the shoots of vegetables. 

To Chirl, to warble merrily. 

To Chug, to tug. 

Currie, a stool. 

To Curroo, to coo ; applied to the length- 
ened coo of the male pigeon. 

To Daff, to sport, to romp. In Jamieson 
it occurs in the sense of to be foolish. 

Dayligaun, twilight ; day-light gaun, that 
is, going. 

Forfleeit, terrified, stupified with terror. 

Fley fu’, frightful. 

Gain, by ; as, gain twall, by or at twelve. 

Hannie, the dish having a handle, into 
which cows are milked. 

Landtide, the undulating. motion in_ the 
air, as perceived in a droughty day ; 
the effect of evaporation. 

Moakie, a fondling ame for a calf. 

Mockrife, scornful. 

Mirlit, Merled, variegated with small in- 
terwoven s 

Onkennable, unknowable. 

Outower, 1. to ding, drive, &c. outower ; 
to overturn completely. 2. Com- 
pletely without, to stand outower, to 
stand completely without the inclosure, 
house, &e. Quite over, as, ¢o 
Sling a stane outower the waw. 

redbreast. 

‘To Skime, to glance; applied to reflected 

ene Skime, the glance of reflected 


To Smuister, to smother applied to air. 
Atweel, indeed. Atweel, corrup- 
uon of J wat weel. 


haze. 
anyoch, wan. 
Wheens, quantities, divisions. 
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BALLAD. 


The bonniest maid on Nethan braes 
Gade down to pu’ the brume, 
Her lire was as the lilies white, 
Her cheeks the rose’s blume. 


Dark was her hair as the wavan’ pines 
On the snawie mountain’s brow, 

Licht was her heart as the thrissle’s down, 
But harmless as the dow. 


She hadnae pu’t a gowden twig, 
A twig but barely twa, 

Whan otit o’ the flower a wee wee man 
Upon her breast did fa’. 


mantle was the skime licht 


That glints frae the emerant green, 
An” his bannet blue o’ skyran hue 
Outshone the heaven's sheen. 


The skinklan’ licht about him play’t 
As roun’ the diamon-stane 3 

A purer gem on lady’s han’ 
On Middle-eard was nane. 

‘© What gars ye pu’ the brume, fair May, 
Withouten leave o’ me ? ! 

An’ how daur ye come at the ee 0” day 
To tread the fairy lea ? 

For I'ma knight o’ Fairy Land, 
To me belang thir braes ; 

Nae maiden ever hither comes 
That maiden hameward gaes. 


*¢ For I hae power at dead o’ nicht 
To work men wae and ill, 

An’ the ee o’ day gies power to me 
O” Mays to tak my will.” 

* Til buss my hair wi’ the gowden brume, 
An’ speer nae leave o’ thee, 

An’ come an’ gae to the fairy knowe, 
Whane’er it listeth me : 

Sae feckless yet sae crouse a cryste, 
What maid did ever see !” 


Loud leuch the elf wi’ mockrife glee, 
An’ thrise about can brade, 

Whill a gallant man, in youdith’s blume, 
He rase afore the maid. 


The sun sae breem frae hint a clud, 
Pour’t out the lowan’ day, 

The mavis liltit frae the thorn, 
The ruddoch doun the brae 


Far up in the air, abune their heads, 
A spat in the lift sae blue, 

The laverock chirlt his cantie sang, 
The cushet roun’ them flew. 


‘“* Now will ye come to the fairy knowes, 


An’ speer nae leave o’ me, 


Or buss your hair wi’ the fairy flowers, 


Whane'er it pleasures thee ? 

*¢ But dinna greet, dear leman mine, 
For a’ may yet be weel ; 

I'll raise your rank wi’ State and pride, 
Gin ye pruve true and leal. 
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* An’ come to me gain twall at nune, 
Whan the lanner’s flee is seen, 

*T will airt your way in the heat o’ day, 
To the bonnie circle green. ; 

¢¢ An’ braid your hair wi’ the yallow brume, 
But-an’ the violet blae, : 

An’ the roses frae the sweet-sauran’ brier, 
An’ the primrose frae the brae. 


‘« But dinnae pu’ the dead men’s bells, 
That sae proud ower the grey craigs 
hing, 
For in their cup, whan the sun is up, 
Daff our noble queen an’ king.” 


That sillie May gade linkan’ hame, 
Daft as the lamb on lea— 
*& An’ whar hae ye been, dear docliter mine, 
For joy skimes frae your ee ?—” 


“« Deep down in the sauchie glen o’ Trows, 

Aneth the cashie wud” 
* * * + 

The mirk nicht gade, an’ mornin’ cam, 
The dawn rase siller-grey, 

An’ the wast wi’ rosy spraings owerspread, 
Foreshaw’t a lowan’ day. 

The shepherd whisstl’t on his dog, 
The craw flew souchan’ by ; 

Wi the shilfaw’s sang the green wud rang : 
Wi the laverock’s the sky. 


Sho buss"t hersell in a green mantel], 
Was hemmit wi’ a gowden hem ; 
An’ roun’ her waist a girdle she brac’t, 

Frae the Halie Land that cam. 


Her kirtle was kiltit abune her knee, 
Her white fit wat wi’ dew, 

An’ her curlan’ locks unbun’ by a snude, 
QOutower her shoulders flew. 

Sho braidit her hair wi’ the sauran’ brier, 
But an’ the milk-white slac, 

An’ the primrose wan, whare the burnie 

ran, 

Wi’ the violet aff the braé. 


Sho laid her doun in the fairy ring, 
An’ clos’t her doveran’ ee, 
Whan up with a bang the Fairy sprang, 
An’ stude at her left knee. 
* What gart’t you bring that girdle, fair 
May 
That was sain’t in the Halie Lan’ ? 
For the name that we downa bear, ower it 
Was said whar his life’s blude ran. 
“* An’ ye maun lowse aff that gay girdcll 
Gin ye bear luve to me, only 
For hadnae I been a christen’t wicht 
That girdle waud garr’t me flee.” 
Sho’s lowst frae "bout her braid girdell, 
An’s luten ae tear on’t fa’— 
‘“ For the luve I bear to you, I fear 
My soul I am flingan’ awa.” 


He clasp't her roun the flichteran’ breast, 


An’ press’t her cherry mou’, 
An’ kiss't the tear tremblan’ in her ee, 
>ax times sho cam, sax times sho gade, 
Blythe as the specht on tree, 


But the sevent time she met her fairy love, 
Sho dule an’ pine maun dree. 


Glad cam the dawn in rosy robe, 
Whilk day our Saviour rase, 

An’ flang her scancing dewy veil 
Outower the hills and braes. 

Saft crap the blush alang the skies, 
The Walston Hills grew bricht, 

Syne up the east the glorious sun, 
Wade in a flude o° licht. 


While a’ thrang roun’ to hear the word, 
An’ the joys o’ heaven to win, 

This sillie May seeks the dern green wud, 
To do a deed o’ sin. 


Black grew the lift wi’ gowsterous nicht, 
Aloud the thunner rair’t, 

Nocht could sho see, nor eard, nor tree, 
Save whan the lichtenin’ glar’t. 


Doun cam the rain an’ souchan’ hail, 
Wil’ sang the houan’ win, 

While the crashan* taps o’ knarlie aiks 
Cam doupan’ to the grun’. 


The guilty May crap ‘neth a tree ; 
A fireflaucht dartit by, 

Whan frae her side, upon the beam, 
The fairy cluve the sky ; 


Amid the storm a spitefu’ lauch 
Gaffawan’ reach’t her ear, 

And in a clud the lichtenin’ blae, 
Shaw’t eldritch faces near. 


Forflee’t wi’ guilt © 
In a swarf on the grun’ she fa’s, 


The sicht forhow’t her waulen’ een, 
Sho lay in the deadthraws. 


The fittie fairies liftit her. 
Aneth them cluve the yird, 
An’ doun the grim how, to the warl’ be- 
low, 


They bure that bonnie burd. 


They scoupit ower a dowie waste, 
Whar flower had never blawn, 
Whar the dew neer scanc’t, nor the land- 
tide danc’t, 
Nor rain had ever fawn. 


Nae sun shines there, the mochie air, 
Wi’ smuisteran’ rowks stinks vyld, 

And asks and athers, saft an’ caul’, 
Crawl through that eerie wild. 


Afore their flicht the blackest nicht 
Has fix’t her endless wane, 

An’ brudes upon the Vale o’ Dead, 
Whar livan' thing is nane. - 


began 
Nor will ae glint hae shone thereon, 
Whan time and all are dune. 


Plump doun the deep wi’-whirlwin’ sweep; 

The fairies held their 

While far below a dowiesheem, 
Rase like the grey. 
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Mare fast they flew, while brichter it grew, 
Whill it wot till a flude o” day, 

An’ shaw’t the leesome Fairy Lan’s, 
That braid aneth them lay. 


« An’ seestou that rainbow flaucht o” fire, 
Whilk bends ower that grousome flude ? 
That is the gate to Peradise, 
Allenarlie pass’t by the gude. 


‘+ Seestou beyond that bonnie brig, 
The pink and the gilliflower blaw ? 

An’ yon daizlin’ yett 0’ the diamon’-stane, 
Whar angels thrang on raw ? 

* Those are the seelie Lan’s o* Leal, 
But ony dule or pine ; ; 

They beek for ay in the blessed day, 
But they can neer be thine. 

‘* But cast your ee down yon ugsome hole, 
As far as sicht can gae, 

An’ through the dark tak tent an’ mark, 
A well o” brinstane blae. 

‘* There devils dwell, and fiends o* hell 
Burn in the brinstane blae ; 

A thocht @” rest they never ken, 


Nor see ae blink o’ day. 
“ But Hae your ee ower the hale kintrie, 
Whilk wide afore you lies ; 


Those are the seelie fairy fields, 
An’ these are the fairy skies. 

** The mornin’ licht, as roses bricht, 
Glows there the leelang day ; 

An’ mang the wreaths o’ shinan’ cluds, 
A’ day we daffan’ play. 

“ There ware an’ hairst ilk ither hawse, 
Upon the self-sam tree, 

An’ spread their robe o’ mirlet hues, 
Outover fell an’ lea. 

** An’ whae can tire in Fairy Lan’, 
To quaff the lauchan’ wine ; 

An’ whae can tire in the circle’s green, 
The cantie dance to twine. 

‘* We ride upon the thin mune beam, 
Or on the streamers play ; 

In the purpour west we tak our rest, 
Or dance on the milky way ; 


** Our bodies crin’t as the sunny motes, 
We bathe in a blab o’ dew ; 4 
We roomily dwell in the heather-bell, 
An’ buss wi’ the rainbow’s hue ; 
‘* In game an? glee, in luve an’ lee, 
We lauch an’ dance an’ sing, ' 
Or hunt the rae ower plain an’ brae, 
With our noble queen an’ king. 
“* At dead 0’ nicht, whan Middle-eard 
Lies wrapp’t in mirkest hour, 
We work our will on wierdless wichts, 
Wha lichtlie fairy power. 
“* We sail in the air on the thrissles down, 
the sun in the lift is breem, . 
Or ride ori the glaikit mennon’s back, 
fn Muauldslie’s lo’esome stream.” 
They skimm’t the grun like a flock 0” dows, 
" Whill they cam till a pleasant plain, 
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Whar they war aware o’ the Fairy King, 
A-huntan’ wi’ his train. 
Four-an’-twenty gentlemen 
Cam by on steeds 0’ brown ; 
In his hand ilk bore a siller wand, 
On his head a siller crown. 
Four-an’-twenty beltit knichts, 
On daiplit greys cam by, oe 
Gowden their wands an’ crowns, whilk 
scanc’t 
Like streamers in the sky. 
Four-an’-twenty noble kings 
Cam by on steeds 0” snaw, 
But true Thamas, the gude Rhymer, 
Was king outower them a’. 


The good old peasant from whose 
mouth I wrote down the above frag- 
ment could proceed no farther with 
the poetry, (if poetry it may be cal- 
led, ) declaring, that it was thirty years 
since he had either heard it sung or 
said. According to the best of his re- 
collection, however, he proceeded to 
inform me how that “ bonnie May,” 
after having been promoted in the 
** Seelie Court” to the dignified sta- 
tion of Marie to the Elphin Queen, 
lived in constant terror, for twenty- 
one years, of being ‘‘ paid awa in 
teind to hell,” and how that, having 
narrowly escaped thrice being con- 
firmed in her fairy state, she visited 
her friends on this “ middle-eard,” 
with whom she dwelt for seven years, 
disclosing the manners, and 
the customs of the Fairy Land. ‘ Ae 
bonnie simmer eenin, after dayligaun 
began, as sho was sittan on a restin- 
chair afore the door, enjoyan the pur- 
lan wind, the childer wha war 
aroun’ saw a rose come whirlan to her 
fit as if driven by an eddy-win’. Bon- 
nie May cleekit it up, —Fied a loud 
gaffaw,—vanished in a widdrim,—an’ 
was neer mare seen.” 


ids 
4 


I shall conclude my illustrations of 
the Fairy Mythology with the follow- 
ing “ well authenticated” stories.— 

‘During the “ Dear Years ” at the be- 
ginning of last century, an honest far- 
mer in the parish of Douglas, who 
had been reduced by the badness of 
the seasons from beenness to poverty, 
was about to return homewards one 
morning from the fields in despair ; 
having sown what little seed-corn he 
had, which was not nearly so much 
as the ploughed Jand required. While 
he was standing not knowing what to 
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do, he imagined that he heard a voice 
behind him saying, 
Tak—an’ gie 
As gude to me.” 
He turned round, and perceived a 
large sack standing at the end of the 
field, which, when he had opened, he 
found to be full of the most excellent 
seed-oats. Without hesitation, he 
sowed them ;—the braird was admi- 
rable, and the harvest no less luxuri- 
ant. ‘The man carefully preserved 
the sack, and as soon as possible filled 
it full of the very best grain that his 
field produced, and set it down on the 
very same spot on which he had re- 
ceived the tairy oats. A voice called 
to him, 
*¢ Turn roun’ your back, 
Whill I get my sack.” 

The farmer averted his face, and then 
immediately looked round, but all 


was gone. Things ever after pros- 


pered with him, for, according to the 
popular saw, 
** Meddle an’ mell 
the fien’s Hell, 
An’ a weirdless wicht ye'll be ; 
But tak an’ len, 
Wi’ the fairy men, 
Ye'll thrive ay whill ye dee.” 

In the same dearth, and in the same 
parish, an old woman who was nearly 
‘* famishing” for hunger, having tast- 
ed no food for two or three days, was 
one morning astonished to find her 
bigonet, a kind of coif, which she had 
hung upon her bedside, full of oat- 
meal. This seasonable supply she at- 
tributed to some of her scat 
neighbours, who she imagined had 
been wishing to give her a little sur- 

rise. Notwithstanding the care, 
owever, with which she husbanded 
her meal, it by and by was expended, 
and she was again almost reduced to 
starvation After passing another day 
without food, her bigonet was again 
lenished ; which was regularly done 
whenever the supply was exhausted, 
always allowing her to remain one 
day without food. Her bigonet was 
re-filled so regularly, that at last the 
old woman e secure, and pre- 
sumed upon the gencrosity of her in- 
visible supporter. She one day bak- 
ed the whole of her supply into cakes, 
and having, by some means or other, 
procured a little kitchen, (butcher- 
meat,) she invited her gossips to a 
treat. The cakes were lying spread 


on Nannie’s table, and the guests 


were just going to fall to, when, to 


their utter astonishment, they beheld 
the cakes of their own accord turn up- 
side down, and every one of thei be- 
come a large withered kail-blade. At 
the same time, a voice of thunder 
spoke these words to the terrified 
Nannie: 

** Never mare 

mine ye’s share, 

But want an’ wae 

Till your deein’ day !” 
It need scarcely be added, that the 
guests fled the eh as fast as pos- 
sible, and Nannie became a poor deat 
object, driven by poverty to beg from 
door to door. ‘Lhe fate of mendicants 
at that period was hard indeed, for, 
instead of a handful of oatmeal, the 
usual alms in the farm-houses of the 
south-western counties of Scotland, a 
beggar received nothing but a kail- 
castock, or pen, that is, the thick rib 
up the middle of the colewort stalk. 

Both the good and the bad fairies 

used to recruit their numbers by car- 
rying off children, or young men and 
women. ‘The malignant race de- 
lighted in spiriting away the un- 
baptized offspring (for it was only 
over them that they had any esr} 
of affectionate parents, particularly 
when heirs, that they might produce 
as much mischief and vexation as pos- 
sible,—while the benignant fairies ne- 
ver took any recruits but the orphans 
of pious parents, who had no protec- 
tors, or were oppressed by cruel and 
unjust guardians. Such protegées, or 
rather naturalized fairies, were per- 
mitted twice to resume their original 
state, and appear to their kindred and 
acquaintance. The first time was 
at the end of seven years, when, if 
they had been children when they 
were taken away, they appeared to 
their nearest relations, (in the Scot- 
tish language Cuncerns,) and declared 
to them their state, whether they were 
pleased with the condition of fairies, 
or wished to be restored to that of 
men. If they had been boys or girls 
when they were removed from this 
Middle Earth, and had by this time 
grown to men or women, they always 
appeared to persons of a different s¢% 
from themselves, with whom they 
had fallen in love, declared thieit state 
and passion, and, according to GireuH= 
stances, either wished their lovers 1 
accompany them to Fairy Land; 
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suggested to thema method whereby to 
recover them out of the hands of their 
elfish lords. The second appearance 
at the end of fourteen years was for 
the same purposes, and, on this occa- 
sion, they were either rescued from 
the power of the fairies, or confirmed 
under their dominion for ever. When 
the bad Fairies carried off a child, they 
always left one of their own number 
in its place, generally described in the 
language of the country as an @l-faur’d 
wauchie wandocht of a creature. This 
equivocal creature was always distin- 
guished by being insatiable for food, 
and if kept, seldom failed to suck its 
supposed mother into a consumption. 
Whenever a family suspected that a 
child had been changed for a fairy, 
they had recourse to the following 
strange, but, in the opinion of the 
country, infallible ordeal. suffi- 
cient quantity of flauchter-fail was par- 
ed from the eastern side of a hill, 
with which all the windows, doors, 
and every through the house, 
excepting the chimney, were built 
up. A TBE fire was then made of 
peats, and the su 1 fairy wra 
ped in the sheets a, Niolotm of the 
woman’s bed was laid on the fire, 
when it was at the briskest, while one 
of the bystanders repeated, 

** Come to me 

Gin mine ye be ; 

But gin ye be a fairy wicht, 

Fast and flee till endless nicht.” 
if the child actually was the wo- 
man’s, it instantly rolled off the fire 
upon the floor, but, if it was a fairy, 
it flew away up the chimney with a 
tremendous shriek, and was never 
more seen, while the real infant was 
found lying upon the threshold. 

In my next I shall endeavour to 


give you some account of the popular . 


belief’ in wraiths in this district. 
C. T. C. 8. 
Clydesdaley September 26, 1818. 


ON THE EFFECTS or WAR AND 
TAXES. 

‘t Great princes have great play-things. 

, Some have play’d 2 

At hewing mountains into men, and some 

At building human wonders mountain- 


But war's a game, which, were their sub- 
jects wise 
Kings would not play at."” 


(Pux whole question of the effect of 
~ Wer and taxes, in an economical point 
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of view, reduces itself to the distinction 
beween productive and unproductive 
labour. Itis a pity that some mem- 
ber of the House of Commons does 
not move a string of resolutions on 
the subject, as a comment on the 
measures of the present, and a guide 
to those of future reigns. A film ap- 
pears to have been spread for some 
time before the eyes of the nation, as 
to the consequences of the course they 
were pursuing; and a good deal of 
pains has been taken, by sophistry 
and false statements, to perplex a very 
plain question. But we are not with- 
out hopes, in the following observa- 
tions, of putting the merits of our 
debt and taxes in so cleat a light, that 
not even the Finance Committee, nor 
the Committee on the Poor Laws, shall 
be any longer blind to them. 

Labour is of two kinds, productive 
and unproductive; that which adds 
materially to the comforts and neces 
saries of life, or that which adds no- 
thing to the common stock, or nothing 
in proportion to what it takes away 
from it in order to maintain itself. 
Money may be laid out, and people 
employed in either of these two kinds 
of Shem equally, but not, we ima- 
gine, with equal benefit to the com- 
munity. 

Suppose I employ a man in stand- 
ing on his head, or running up and 
down a hill all day, and that I give 
him five shillings a day for his pains. 
He is equally employed, equally paid, 
and equally gains a subsistence in this 
way, as if he was employed, in his 
original trade of a shoemaker, in mak- 
ing a pair of shoes for a person who 
wants them. But in the one case he 
is employed in unproductive, in the 
other in productive labour. In the 
one, he is employed and paid, and re- 
ceives a subsistence for doing that 
which might as well be let alone ; in 
the other, for doing that which is of 
use and importance, and which must 
either be done by him, or give some 
one else double trouble to do it. IfI 
hire a livery-servant, and keep him 
fine and lazy, and well-fed, to stand 
behind my chair while I eat turtle or 
venison, this is another instance of 
unproductive labour. Now, the per- 
son who is in real want of a pair of 
shoes, and who has by his own labour 
and skill raised money on to pay 
for them, will not assur S it 
out, in preference, in hiring t 
maker to run up a hill for bim, or to 
stand upon his head. or behind ¢ 
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chair for his amusement.* But if I 
have received this money from him in 
the shape of taxes, having already re- 
ceived enough in the same way to pay 
for my shoes, my stockings, my house, 
my furniture, &c. then it is very likely 
(as we see it constantly happen ) that I 
shall lay out this last fiveshillings’ worth 
of taxes, which I probably get for do- 
ing nothing, in employing another 
to do nothing,—or to run up a 
ill, or to stand upon his head, or 
wait behind me at — while the 
man, who me the tax, 
this clear? Or put it thus in two 
words: That is productive labour, for 
which a man will give the only money 
he has in the world, or a certain sum, 
having no more than other people 
have: that is unproductive labour, for 
which a man will never give the only 
money he is worth, the money he has 
earned by his own labour, nor any 
money at all, unless he has ten times 
as much as he wants, or as other peo- 
ple have,—to throw away in superflui- 
ties.. A man who has only got money 
to buy a loaf, will not lay it out in an 
ice. But he may lay it out in a 
dram! Yes; because to the wretch- 
cd it is often more important to forget 
their future, than even to supply their 
mt wants. The extravagance 
and thoughtlessness of the poor arise 
not from their having more than e- 
nough to sey camer” immediate ne- 
cessities, but their not having 
enough to ward off impending evils,— 
in a word, from desperation. This is 
the true answer to Mr Malthus’s po- 
litico-theolegical system of parish-e- 
thics, the only clue to causes 
and the cure of pauperism ! | 
If the Board of Works were to ha 
a canal made from London to the 
Land's End, (as has been proposed,) 
this, for aught we know, would be 
productive labour, and well paid for 
out of the public taxes; because the 


* We never knew but one instance to 
contradict this opinion. A person who 
had only fourpence left in the world, which 
OF rte had put by to pay for the baki 
of some meat an ® pudding, went 
laid it out in ing a new string for 
@ guitar. Some one on this occasion 
ed the lines, “5 ae 


«And ever against cating cares 
Wrap me in soft Lydian airs.” 


wise to vote a sum of money to build 
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publie might in the end reap the be. 
ployed. But if the Government 
were, - the advice of some fantasti- 
cal professor of political economy, to 
order this canal to be lined all the 
way with gold leaf, which would be 
washed away as soon as the water 
came into the canal, this is what we 
should cal] unproductive labour. Such 
a project would indeed cost as much 
money ; it would require the raising 
of as many taxes; it would keep as 
many men employed ; it would main- 
tain them while they were so employ- 
ed, just as well as if they were em- 
— in any other way; but when 
ne it would be of no use to prince 
or people. We have heard of a pa- 
triotic nobleman who had a brick wall 
built round his estate, to give employ- 
ment to the r in his neighbour- 
hood. If he had afterwards employ- 
ed them to pull it down again, it 
would have given them twice the em- 
ployment, and done twice the good. 
But if the same persons had been em- 
ployed in productive labour, in rais- 
Ing corn, in making furniture, in 
building or improving cottages, it 
would not have been equally ad- 
visable to set them to work again, 
to burn the corn, or destroy the 
furniture, or pull down the cottages. 
In spite, then, of the fashionable doc- 
trines on this subject, so well suited 
to the extravagance of the times, there 
is something to be considered in judg- 
ing of the value of labour, besides 
what it costs, viz. what it produces, 
whether it is of use to any body, and 
towhom. All is not gain that goes 
out of the purse. The nobleman above 
mentioned did not take the money to 
pay for building the wall round his 
estate out of the pockets of the people ; 
but suppose an equal sum to be taken 
yearly out of the civil list, or any 0- 
ther branch of public revenue, and 
employed in raising some huge heap 
of stones, not a monument, but @ 
mausoleum of royal taste and magn!- 
ficence, the question is, whether the 
money thus raised in taxes, and so laid 
out, is a saving or a loss to the pub- 
lic? And this question is, we con- 
ceive, answered by another, whether, 
if the money had remained in the 
hands of the public, they would have 
among themselves to have laid 

it out in such a building for them 
look at? It would hardly be thought 
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a cottage orneé large en to cover 
a whole county, though the expence 
(and, according to the theory we are 
combating, the benefit) would in- 
crease with the size of the building, 
and the waste of work. The pyrami 
of Egypt are among the instances of 
unproductive labour. To proceed to 
apply these observations. 

We have been twenty years at war, 
and have laid out five hundred mil- 
lions in and have 
we gained by it ere are the 
pe If the money has not bias 
thrown away in what produces no re- 
turn,—if it has not been sunk in the 
war, as much as if it had been sunk in 
the sea,—if the government, as good 
factors for the general weal, have laid 
out all this enormous sum in useful 
works, in productive labour, let them 
give us back the principal and the in- 
terest, (which is just double,) and 
keep the profits to themselves ; instead 
of which, they have made away with 
the principal, and come to us to pay 
them the interest in taxes.. They have 


‘ nothing to shew for either but spiked 


cannon, rotten ships, gunpowder blown 
into the air, heaps of dead men’s 
bones, the turned heads and coats of 
poets laureate, with the glories of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo, which, how- 
ever, will pay no scores. Let the 
treasury set them up at auction, and 
see what they will fetch. Nota sous / 
We have killed so many French, it is 
true. But we had better have spent 
powder and shot in shooting at crows. 
Though we have laid the ghost of the 
French revolution, we cannot ‘ go to 
supper” upon the carcass. If the pre- 
sent distress and difficulty arise mere- 
ly from our no longer having a bug- 
bear to contend with, because (as Mr 
Southey says) the war is no longer a 
customer to the markets to the amount 
of fifty millions a year, why not de- 

war upon the man in the moon 
to-morrow, and never leave off till we 
have sent him to keep Bonaparte com- 
pany at St Helena? It is but order- 
ing so many cannon and cutlasses, 
no matter for what purpose, and 
capping and fantastically accoutring 
So many loyal corps of minions of the 


_ moon, Diana's foresters, and the “‘ ma- 


nufactures of Birmingham and Shef- 
field would revive to-morrow.” 

But, though we have nothing to 
shew for the money spent in war, we 


have something to pay. for it (rather 


more than we can afford) to contrac- 
tors, monopolists, and simecurists, to 
the great fundholders and borough- 
mongers, to those who have helped to 
carry on, and to those who have been 
paid for applauding this sport-royal, 
as the most patriotic and profitable 
employment of the wealth and re- 
sources of the country. These per- 
sons, the tax receivers, have got a 
& mortgage on the property, health, 
strength, and skill of the rest of the 
community, who pay the taxes, which 
bows their industry to the ground, 
and deprives them of the necessary 
means of subsistence. The princi- 
pal of the debt which the nation 

as contracted has been laid out in 
unproductive labour, in inflicting 
the mischiefS and miseries of war ; 
and the interest is, for the most part, 
equally laid out in unproductive la- 
bour ; in fomenting the pride and 


luxury of those who have made for- 


tunes by the war and taxes. In a 
word, the debt and taxes are a 
vernment machine which divert that 
portion of the wealth and industry of 
the country, which would otherwise 
be employed in supplying the wants 
and comforts (say) ot a hundred per- 
sons, to pamper the extravagance, 
vices, and artificial appetites, of a 
single individual ; and so on in pro- 
portion to the whole country. Every 
tax laid on in this manner unnerves 
the arm of industry, is wrung from 
the bowels of want, and br the 
irit of a nation,—lessens the num- 
ber of hands which are employed in 
useful labour to seduce them into ar- 


tificial, dependent, and precarious 


modes of subsistence, while the rich 
themselves find their reward for the 
indulgence of their indolence and vo- 
luptuousness in “ the gout, serpigo, 
and the rheum,” so that “their pro- 

loins do curse them.” It has 

n said that the taxcs taken from 
the people return to them again, 
like the vapours drawn up from 
the earth in clouds, that descend 
again in refreshing dews, and fer- 
tilizing showers. On the contrary, 
they are like these dews and showers 
drawn off from the d by artifi- 
cial channels into private reservoirs, 
and useless to te 
corrupt. The m which is paix 
in is the le ; 
the labour for which it pays not 
benefit the people. A tax, which 
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goes to pay for the feed of a pair of 
curricle horses, or a favourite hunter, 
‘swallows up the subsistence of several 
poor families. We caimot, for our- 
selves, approve of the privations, of 
the hunger, cold, or nakedness, to 
which these poor families are exposed, 
to keep up the flesh and the spirit of 
the sleek and high mettled inhabi- 
tants of the warm well littered stable, 
even though they were of the breed 
of Swift’s Houyhnhnms,—but that is a 
different question. All that we mean 
to say here is, that the tax takes the 
corn out of the bellies of the one, to 
put it into those of the other spe- 
cies. A tax which is laid on to 
pay for a dog-kennel, or a stable, 
might have saved a whole village 
from going into ruin and decay ; 
and the carriage that glitters like a 
meteor along ‘the streets of the me- 
tropolis, often deprives the wretched 
inmate of the distant cottage of the 
chair he sits on, the table he eats on, 
the bed he lies on. A street lined 
with coaches, and with beggars dying 
at the steps of the doors, gives a 
strong lesson to common sense and 
political foresight, if not to humani- 
ty. A nation cannot subsist wholly 
on unproductive labour, war, and 
taxes, or be composed entirely of pa- 
vish and state paupers. All unproduc- 
tive labour is supported by productive 
labour. 

All persons maintained by the tax- 
es, or employed by those who are 
maintained by them, are a clog, a 
dead weight upon those who pay them, 
that consume the produce of the state, 
and add nothing to it ;—a dead car- 
cass fastened to a living one, with this 
difference, that it still devours the 
food which it does not provide. Need 
We inquire any farther how war and 
taxes, sinecures and monopolies, by 
degrees weaken, impoverish, and ruin 
a state? or whether they can go on 
increasing for ever? There is an ex- 
cess of inequality and oppression, of 
luxury and want, which no state can 
survive ; as there is a point at which 
the palsied frame can no longer sup- 
port itself, and at which the withered 
tree falls to the ground. . 

If the sovereign of a country were 
to employ the whole population in do- 
ing nothing but throwing stones into 
the sea, he would soon become the 
king of a desart island. If a sove- 
reign exhausts the 7 and strength 


of a country in war, he will end in 
being a king of slaves and beggars. 
The national debt is just the measure 
the check-account of the labour and 
resources of the country, which have 
been so wasted,—of the stones which 
we have been throwing into the sea, 
This debt is, in fact, an obligation en- 
tered into by the government, on the 
part of the tax-payers, to indemnify 
the tax-receivers for their sacritices 
in enabling the government to carry 
on the war. It is a power of attorney 
extorted from nine-tenths of the com- 
munity, making over to thie remain- 
ing tenth an unlimited command over 
the resources, the comforts, the labour, 
the happiness, and liberty of' the great 
mass of society, by which their re- 
sources, their comforts, their labour, 
their happiness, and their liberty have 
been lost, and made away with in go- 
vernment knick-knacks, and the kick- 
shaws of legitimacy. Half the re- 
sources and productive labour of the 
country, for the last twenty years, 
have been sunk in this debt, and we 
are now called upon to make good 
the deficiency how we can. 

It has been shrewdly asked, Whe- 
ther, if every one paid a hundred per 
cent. income-tax, the nation could 
flourish? And when we are told, 
that “‘ the war has been a customer 
to the country for a length of time to 
the amount of fifty millions a-year,” 
that is, has drained that sum from the 

kets of the nation, to employ the 
1ands of the nation in producing no- 
thing,—we are at no loss to account 
for the consequences. <A _ writer, 
whose own fault it is that we do not 
feel all the respect for him we could 
wish, has ridiculed the idea of a na- 
tion being in debt to itself, “ like a 
tradesman to his creditors,” and con- 
tends, that ‘“‘ a much fairer instance 
would be, that of a husband and wile 
playing cards at the same table against 
rie. other, where, what the one loses 
the other gains.” Now men and their 
wives do not usually pay one another 
the money they lose at cards, and 
most people will be ready enough to 
reduce this simile to pete by not 
paying the taxes,—whenever the au- 
thor shall haye convinced Mr Vansit- 
tart, that it is no matter whether the 
money is in the hands of the people 
or the government, and that, to save 
trouble, it had better remain where 


it is. Mr Southey, in his celebrated 
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letter to Mr W. Smith, has very em- 
phatically described the different ef- 
tects of money laid out in war and 

ace. What bounds,” he exclaims, 
‘could imagination set to the welfare 
and glory of this island, if a tenth part 
or even a twentieth of what the war 
expenditure has been, were annually 
applied in improving and creating 
harbours, in bringing roads to the best 
possible repair, in colonizing upon our 
waste lands, in reclaiming fens, and 
conquering tracts from the sea, in en- 
couraging the liberal arts, endowing 
schools and churches,” &c. This is 
a singular slip of the pen in so noisy 
and triumphant a war-monger as the 
poet-laureate. But logical inconsisten- 
cy seems to be a sort of poetical li- 
cence. Even in contradicting himself, 
he is not right. For the money, as 
he proposes to employ it, would only 
degenerate into so many government 
jobs. ‘The pinnacle of prosperity and 
glory to which he would by these 
means raise the country, does not 
seem quite so certain. ‘The other ex- 
treme of distress and degradation to 
which the war-system has reduced it, 
is deep and deplorable indeed. 


STRICTURES ON MR RICARDO’S DOC- 
TRINE RESPECTING EXCHANGE- 
ABLE VALUE. 


MR EDITOR, 


I snaxt feel obliged by your af- 
fording a place in your Miscel- 
lany to the following observations on 
the theory of value, which Mr Ricar- 
do has endeavoured to establish in his 
work on Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion. The subject is of considerable 
importance ; for, as the able author 
has truly said, there is no source from 
which so many errors, and so much 
difference of opinion on the science of 
wealth proceed, as from the vague 
ideas which are attached to the word 
value.” 

Dr Smith says, * that ‘in that rude 
state of: society which precedes both 
the accumulation of stock, and the 
sppropeiasion of land,. the proportion 
of labour necessary for acquiring dif- 
ferent objects, seems to be the only 
circumstance which can afford any 
rule for exchanging them for one an- 
other. If, among a nation of hunters, 


* Wealth of Nations, B. I. Ch. 6. 


for example, it usually costs twice the 
labour to kill a beaver which it does 
to kill a deer, one beaver should na- 
turally exchange for, or be worth two 
deer. It is natural that what is usual- 
ly the produce of two days or two 
hours’ labour, should be worth double 
of what is usually the produce of one 
day’s or one hour's labour.” 

Smith, however, limits this prin- 
ciple to the first and rudest period of 
society, and contends, that as soon 
as stock accumulates in the hands of 
particular persons who set industrious 
people to work by supplying them 
with subsistence and materials, the 
quantity of labour commonly em- 
ployed in acquiring or producing any 
commodity, is not the only circum- 
stance which can regulate its ex- 
changeable value in the market. This 
limitation of the principle is repre- 
sented as a great and fundamental 
error by Mr Ricardo, who contends 
that in the most advanced periods of 
society, as well as in that rude and 
simple state which precedes the accu- 
mulation of stock, and the separation 
of the community into capitalists and 
labourers, the labour bestowed upon 
production is the only foundation of 
exchangeable value. 

This is the radical difference be- 
tween Dr Smith and Mr Ricardo. 
I shall now proceed to state, as clear- 
ly and as briefly as I can, the reasons 
which, on this deep and important 
question, induce me to prefer the doc- 
trine of the former. 

It is acknowledged on all hands, 
that, except in cases of monopoly, or 
in employments attended with pecu- 
liar disadvantages of hardship or dis- 
repute, the rate of profit in the seve- 
ral occupations of industry constantly 
tends to an equality. It must also 
be acknowledged that the market 
price of every commodity exceeds the 
amount of the wages paid for all the 
labour employed in its production ; 
for if this were not the case, there 
could be no profit whatever ; if the 
farmer did not receive for his produce 
a greater sum than that advanced in 
order to. grow it, his industry must 
cease for want of its necessary reward. 
But if the rate of profit be equal, and 
if the market price of commodities ex- 
ceed the wages of the labour by which 
they were produced, then it inevitably 
follows, first, that the products ob- 


‘tained by the employment of equal. 
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capitals will be equal in value ; and, 
secondly, that things on the produc- 
tion of which equal quantities of 
labour were bestowed, will not be 
equivalent to each other in the mar- 
ket. These general principles we 
shall now endeavour to demonstrate, 
by stating a few particular cases ; as- 
suming, in order to give precision to 
our illustrations, that the rate of 
wages is 1s. a day, and that of’ profit 
20 per cent. 

A, we will suppose, goes to mar- 
ket, and purchases a quantity of silk 

oduced by 90 days’ labour, for which 

e must pay not merely the 90s. which 
had been advanced as the wages of 


those 90 days, but also the master’s’ 


profit of 20 per cent. thereon ;—in 
all, 108s.; and after thus obtaining 
his raw material, advances 10s. to 10 
labourers for working it up. 

‘B purchases a quantity of wool 
produced by 10 days’ labour, pay- 
ing for it not merely the 10s. advan- 
ced by the farmer as the wages of this 
labour, but also the necessary profit 
of 20 per cent. thereon,—in all 12s. ; 
and then having thus obtained his 
raw material, advances 90s. to 90 la- 
bourers for working it up. 

Now, as the rate of profit is always 
equal, and is here assumed to be 20 
per cent., the wrought silk on which 
A has thus expended 118s. must sel] 
for 143s. ; while the woollen cloth on 
which B expended 102s. must brin 
him 122s. But the articles whic 
thus sell at such different prices, have 
been produced by equal quantities of 
labour ; 90 days having been employ- 
ed in raising the raw silk, and 10 days 
in working it up ; while 10 days were 
employed in raising the wool, and 90 
im manufacturing it. 

Thus, then, we see that Dr Smith 
was perfectly correct in maintaining, 
that after stock has been accumulated 


determines their exchangeable value. 
In such cases, the results obtain- 


ed by the employment of equal capi 


capitals, the products of equal quanti- 
ties of labour will be of unequal value. 
There are many other cases in which 
the products of equal capitals, though 
brought to market by unequal quan- 
tities of labour, will be of equal value 
in exchange. Let us suppose that, 
from any cause, wages in the silk ma- 
nufacture were double those in the 
woollen ; and then, if A purchased his 
raw silk for 10s. and employed 45 
days’ labour at 2s. a-day in working 
it up, his finished article would pos- 
sess the same exchangeable value us 
the woollen cloth of B, who had paid 
10s. for his material, and employed 
90 labourers at Is. a-day, in manu- 
facturing it. The circumstance, that 
one of the articles required, to bring 
it to market, 45 days’ more labour, 
could have no effect whatever in pro- 
ducing a difference in their price; 
because, being the products of equal 
capitals, it is necessary, in order to 
equalize the rate of profit, that they 
should be equivalent in the market. 
Mr Ricardo admits, that when equa! 
capitals are of different degrees of du- 
rability, the products of equal quanti- 
ties of labour will not be of equal va- 
lue ; and this he states as an excep- 
tion to his general principle, that the 
labour expended on production deter- 
mines exchangeable value: But 2 
equal capitals seldom possess precisely 
equal degrees of durability, this, in- 
stead of limiting what he calls the 
general principle, subverts it altoge- 
ther, and proves, that the relative 
worth of all things is determined, not 
by the quantities of labour required 
to procure them, but by the univer- 
y operating law of competition, 
which equalizes the profits of stock, 
and, consequently, renders the results 
obtained from the employment of e- 
qual capitals of equal value in &x- 
change. Ifa woollen and a silk ma- 
nufacturer were each to employ 4 ¢2- 
pital of L.2000, and if the former 
were to employ L.1500 in durable 
machines, and L. 500 in wages a0 
material: while the latter employed 
only L. 500 in durable machines, @n 
L. 1500 in w and material ; then 
the results of these equal capitals 
would, from the law of competition, 
be of equal exchangeable value: that 
is, the woollens, with the residue of 
the fixed capital employed in prep2’- 
ing them, would be worth the sane 
sum as the silks, with the residue ° 
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the fixed capital employed in their 
manufacture. Supposing that a tenth 
of these fixed capitals is annually con- 
sumed, and that the rate of profit is 
lu per cent. then, as the result of the 
woollen manufacturer’s capital of 
L. 2000 must, to give him this profit, 
be L. 2200, and as the value of his 
fixed capital has been reduced by the 
process of production from L, 1500 to 
L. 1350, the goods preduced must sell 
for L.850; and in like manner, as 
the fixed capital of the silk manufac- 
turer is by the process of production 
reduced one-tenth, or from L. 500 to 
L. 450, the silks produced must, in or- 
der to yield him the customary rate of 
profit upon his whole capital of L.2000, 
sell for L.1750. When the capitals 
employed are of equal value, and of 
equal degrees of durability, the goods 
produced by them will bear equal 
prices in the market. But when ca- 
pitals equal in amount, but of differ- 
ent degrees of durability, are employ- 
ed, the articles produced, together 
with the residue of capital, in one oc- 
cupation, will be equal to the things 
produced, and the residue of capital 
in another occupation. 
Once more. Capitals equal in a- 
mount and in durability may put une- 
qual of labour in motion, 
even though the worth of the raw ma- 
terial should be the same in each. 
The woollen manufacturer, with his 
capital of L. 2000, might invest L. 500 
in machinery, L. 500 in material, and 
y L. 1000 in wages to the labourers 
y whom his machinery was wrought, 
while the silk-manufacturer, also in- 
vesting L.500 in machinery, and 
L500 in raw material, might partly 
work his machinery by the force of 
steam, and lay out L. 500 in fuel, and 
only L. 500 in wages. Here, again, 
(wages being supposed the nant the 
first capital puts in motion twice as 
much labour as the second, and yet 
the law of competition, equalizing the 
rate of profit, would necessarily ren- 
der the woollens and wrought ‘silks, 
upon which equal sums had been ex- 
pended, of equal exchangeable value. 
After the division of the industrious 
members of a community into a class 
of capitalists and a class of labourers, 
there is only one case, and that of ex- 
tremely rare occurrence, in which the 
value of commodities will be in pro- 
portion to the quantities of labour em- 
ployed in their production. ‘This is, 
VOL. 1, 


when equal capitals happen to give 
employment to equal quantities of la- 
bour. If the capitals of a silk and of 
a woollen manufacturer were each 
worth L. 1000, and put each 100 la- 
bourers in motion, then the wrought 
silk and the woollen cloths fabricated 
hy these capitals would, at one and 
the same time, be the products of e- 
qual quantities of labour, and of equal 
exchangeable value. But it must be 
evident, on the slightest examination, 
that this is no more than a merely ac 
cidental coincidence. As long as these 
two capitals continue equal, the law of 
competition, always tending to equal- 
ize the profits of stock, will keep their 
pee of equal exchangeable value, 
1owever we may vary the quantity of 
labour which they put in motion, or 
which their products may require ; 
while, on the contrary, if we render 
these capitals unequal in amount, the 
same law must render their products 
of unequal value, though the quan- 
tity of labour expended upon each 
should be precisely equal. This is a 
clear and complete demonstration, 
that, when capitalists and labourers 
become distinct, it is always the a- 
mount of capital, and never the quan 
tity of labour, expended on produc- . 
tion, which determines the exchange- | 
able value of commodities. When/ 
capitals equal in amount happen to 
put equal quantities of labour in mo-~ 
tion, then the value of things will be 
in proportion to the quantity of la- 
bour bestowed upon but, to 
conclude from this that it is the quan- 
tity of labour which determines the 
degree of exchangeable value, is to 
mistake an accidental coincidence for 
a necessary connection. 

Thus, then, it appears, that, when- 
ever capitals consist of different pro 
portions of raw material and wages, 
—whenever the rate of wages happens 
to be higher in one business than in 
another,—whrenever capitals are of 
different degrees of durability,—and 
whenever, being of equal durability, 
the expenditure for wages is different, 
—the value of the products will not 
be in proportion to he quantity of la- 
bour employed on them. Even in 
that extremely improbable case, in 
which none of these circumstances in- 
terfere, and where equal capitals put 
equal quantities of r in motion, 
the equivalency between the ucts 
of these equal quantities of labour is 4 
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merely casual coincidence, immediate- 
ly destroyed by any circumstance 
which interferes with the equality of 
the capitals by which they are put in 
motion. I theretore conceive, that no 
proposition, physical or moral, can ad- 
mit of a more rigid demonstration than 
the principles laid down by Dr Smith, 
that, after stock has accumulated in 
the hands of particular persons who 
set industrious people to work by ad- 
vancing them wages and material, the 
quantity of labour employed in pro- 
duction is not the circumstance which 
determines the exchangeable value of 
commoditics. R. 


STATEMENTS AFFECTING THE AU- 
THENTICITY OF ADAMS'S NARRA* 
TIVE OF HIS RESIDENCE AT TOM« 
BUCTOO. 


Most of our readers will recollect 
that a considerable interest was some 
time ago excited by the narrative of 
Robert Adams, an American sailor, 
who professed to have visited 'Tom- 
buctoo, the celebrated emporium of 
central Africa. We have just receiv- 
ed a communication from Mr Jared 
Sparks, editor of the North American 
Review, published at Boston, calling 
our attention to two articles which 
5 age in his journal for May and 
July 1817, and which tend to prove, 
that this narrative, so far as relates to 
Tombuctoo, is wholly fictitious, and 
that Adams never was nor could be at 
that city. We shall comply with the 
editor’s request in laying before our 
readers the substance of his informa- 
hon. 

Adams, while he resided at. Cadiz, 
was examined by Mr Storrow, a gen- 
tleman of Boston, who, from his state- 
ments, drew up a narrative, which is 
inserted in the above mentioned review 
for May 1817. This narrative differs 
in some most essential particulars from 
that published in London. In the 
last, he is represented as having suf- 
fered shipwreck to the south of Cape 
Blanco, which is nearly in the paral- 
lel of Tombuctoo ; but at Cadiz. he 
stated thisevent to have happened near 
Cape Noon, (on the southern frontier of 
pened and in the latitude of about 
28°, nearly 500 miles to the north of 
Cape Blanco. The distances, also, in 

Cadiz narrative are different, and 
wouch smaller than were assigned by 


him in London. From the place of 
shipwreck to Tombuctoo, he there 
makes only 670 miles ; from Tombuc« 
too to Mogadore only $828. The for- 
mer distance is greatly too small if the 
place of shipwreck was near Cape 
Noon ; the latter is too small on an 
supposition. It isinferred that, learn. 
ing this to be the case, he framed his 
London statements so as to make thein 
correspond to the actual distance. The 
general aspect of the two narratives is 
very similar; but there are afew strik- 
ing discrepancies. At London he de- 
scribes the King and Queen as old, 
greyheaded personages ; but Mr Stor- 
row, who questioned him very parti- 
cularly upon this point, is contident 
that he told him the King was a man 
in middle lite, robust and active. 
At Cadiz, he never mentioned a Queen 
or any female of distinction. He 
there represented the King as exer- 
cising the most despotisin, 
and as the only merchant in his do- 
minions. In this first narrative, no 
mention is made of the elephant with 
four tusks, or of the courcoo. The 
following extract of a letter from Mr 
Storrow contains some serious addi- 
tional grounds of scepticism. 


| “ Boston, June 2, 1817. 

——*“ I first saw Robert Adams during 
the summer of the year 1814 in Cadiz. 
Mr Simpson, the American Consul at Tan- 
gier, stated to Mr Charles H. Hall of Ca- 
diz, that an American sailor was with him 
who had been redeemed from slavery among 
the Moors, and who was said, during the 
period of his captivity, to have been carried 
to a greater distance into the interior of A- 
frica than any white person had before ad- 
vanced. The man was represented to be 
in extreme wretchedness, and Mr Hall, as 
well from benevolence as from the desire to 
learn his history, requested that he might 
be sent to him in Cadiz. I saw him im- 
mediately after his arrival at. that place. 
My first impressions were not in_ his fa- 
vour ; he seemed ignorant and stupid ; but, 
on farther acquaintance, I found him craf- 
ty and observing. As his general conver- 
sation was incoherent, I requested him to 
give me a special detail of the occurrences 
of his captivity in such shape as might be 
committed to paper. The only method of 
arriving at this was by a series of inquiries, 
embracing the whole period. _ In that part 
of his narration relating to his residence 1 
Morocco, I had no reason to doubt him, 
but, as soon as he represented himself to 
have been carried beyond the confines of 
that kingdom, I perceived an evident dif- 
ference of manner. His answers were more 
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vague ; there seemed a greater dependence 
ca invention than memory ; a willingness 
to be assisted, and readiness, as I thought, 
to assent to any thing I suggested. 

“ He was irritated by the expression of 
any doubt of his veracity, although when 
it was called in question he adduced no o- 
ther proof of it than a more positive asser- 
tion. When the story was completed. my 
doubts had so far prevailed, that I aftixed 
to it no value whatever, partly from the 
meagreness of the narrative itself, and part- 
ly from the mode in which it was commu- 
nicated. I assented to the leading facts of 
the shipwreck and captivity, aod of his hav- 
ing been carried from place to place within 
the limits of Morocco, and imagined, that 
by imputing what he saw in that kingdom 
to other parts of Africa, he found it easy to 
impose on those who had never been in ei- 
ther. His inducement to frame a story 
was apparent, as by means of it he had ac- 
quired a currency and temporary liveli- 
hood, which he had sufficient shrewdness 
to anticipate at the commencement. Short- 
ly after examining Adams, I met an intel- 
ligent man, of the name of Jewet, who 
had been in the interior of Africa, as far 
as Bambarra ; he rejected the story as im- 
probable, and unlike his own experience. 
Shortly afterwards, intelligence arrived, 
through Mr Simpson, from one of Adams’s 
shipwrecked comrades, stating that his 
story was false ; that he had never been se- 
parated from his companions in captivity 
for a sufficient length of time to warrant 
his account.” 

** It may appear singular that I made no 
exertion to expose what I considered to be an 
imposture. In the early part of the nar- 
rative I entertained no doubts; in the sub- 
sequent bce after doubts had arisen, I 
contented myself with my own conviction, 
without seeking for means of explaining 
it to others ;—more especially as ap- 
peared no reason for attaching any import- 
ance either to Adams or his journal.” 


Mr Sparks gives also the following 
extract from a letter on the subject, 
‘rom a gentleman of respectability at 
(ribraltar. 


** We have just returned from Tangier, 
where I saw Mr Simpson, and conversed 
with him about Robert Adams. I wrote 
you sometime ago what Mr Shaler told me 
of Mr Simpson’s detecting the imposture. 
! have with me his copy of the narrative, 
containing his marginal notes. Adams is 
indeed * second only toP. manazar.’ The 
testimony of several of the crew proves that 
he was never more than two or three days’ 
journey distant from Wednoon, ard some 
of his shipmates were always with him. 
Mr Hall, brother to the merchant with 
whom he resided thirteen months at Cadiz, 
«nd who was there at the time, is now in 


this place. He has read the narrative with 
me, and says the story is different from the 
one he told at Cadiz, and in many parts 
contradictory, especially in what relates to 
Tombuctoo. Mr Samuel A. Storrow, who 
was then at Cadiz, questioned him repeat- 
edly, and carried to the United States, in 
manuscript, the result of his examinations. 
it was unfortunate that Mr Dupuis left his 
papers at Mogadore, for his memory cer- 
tainly failed him ; and, as it respects dates, 
his statements in London contradict his let- 
ters now in possession of Mr Simpson. All 
agree that Adams was slirewd, observing, 
and of a retentive memory.” 


Mr Sparks adds, from his own in- 
formation, the following notice :— 


** Adams said in London, that he was a 
native of Hudson, in the state of New 
York, and that he sailed from New York, 
June 17th, or, as he said at Cadiz, May 
jth, 1810. We state with confidence, on 
the authority of a gentleman who has re- 
sided at Hudson ever since its first settle- 
ment, that no family of this name has been 
known there till within twelve years, and 
that no person of the character and preten- 
sions of Adams has ever been heard of in 
that place. We have seen a Jetter from 
the collector of New York, which certifies 
that no vessel answering Adams's descrip- 
tion of the Charles has cleared from that 


port.” 


We are ready to admit, that these 
statements throw the scale of proba- 
bilities strongly against the authenti- 
city ot Adams. Yet there are some 
to which we cannot altogether attach 
the same importance as the American 
editor. With regard to there not be- 
ing any such name as Adains at Hud- 
son, it is stated by an apparently well- 
informed writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, (Vol. XXVI. p. 388,) that 
Adams certainly was not his real name, 
and that he had formerly borne that of 
Benjamin Rose. Such an alas has 
doubtless very litle tendency to exalt 
the general credit of our narrator ; 
but it takes away this particular ob- 
jection. Again, as to no ship answer- 
ing the description of the Charles hav- 
ing cleared trom New York, this 
would prove too much ; for, that 
Adams was shipwrecked and held in 
captivity among the Moors, seems 
fully contirmed by Mr Simpson, who 
saw not only himself, but several of 
his shipwrecked companions. The 
solid grounds of doubt are the varia- 
tion in the statements as to the place 
of his shipwreck,—the similar varia- 
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of his several journeys ; and the testi- 
mony of his companions, that he was 
never absent from them, at least for 
such atime as to have passed through 
any series of adventures, such as he 
has related. This last circumstance, 
indeed, would of itself be quite de- 
cisive, could it be fully depended upon ; 
but it is given in a somewhat cursory 
manner. and without any of those de- 
tails which would have been satisfac- 
tory in fully establishing its correct- 
ness. 


NOTICES RESPECTING THE STATE 
OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, AND THE 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING OF 
NEW WORKS. 


( Abstracted from Minutes of Evidence 
taken by the IIouse of Commons, on 


the effect of the last Copyright Act.) 


In the session of Parliament 1814, 
a considerable change was made in the 
arrangements relative to the copy- 
right of works. The period for which 
the property of an author could be 
at once secured was extended from 
14 to 28 years. Formerly, it could 
be secured only for fourteen years in 
the first instance, and for fourteen 
more at the end of that period, in case 
of the author being then alive. The 
exclusive copyright was also extend- 
ed to Ireland, where formerly it had 
been usual to reprint popular works, 
and smuggle them at an inferior price 
into Britain. In return for these ad- 
vantages, publishers were burdened 
with the delivery of eleven copies, one 
to each of the following establish- 
ments,—the British Museum, Sion 
College, the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, in England ; the Faculty 
of Advocates, the Universities of E- 
dinburgh, Glasgow, St Andrews, and 
Aberdeen, in Scotland ; Trinity Col- 
lege and the King’s Inns Libraries, 
of Dublin in Ireland. The booksel- 
lers having complained that this was 
a heavy burden, especially in the case 
of expensive works, a careful investi- 
gation took place in the course of last 
session. ‘he evidence collected on 
this subject was printed by order of 
the House, dated Sd May 1818; and 
we shall give a pretty full abstract of 
it, without making at present any ob- 
servations of our own on the subject. 
Indeed, the chief interest of it ap 
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tion as to the distances and bearings 


to consist in the information commn- 
nicated relative to the present mode of 
publishing books, and the arrange. 
ments adopted in the great public li- 
braries. On these subjects we shal] 
endeavour to collect all the statements 
which may be interesting to the pub- 
lic, and particularly to men of letters, 

Mr Owen Rees, (partner in the 
house of Messrs Loneman and Co. 

Mr Rees stated, that the value of 
books delivered by them under the 
act, calculated at the mere actual cost. 
amounted toalmost L. 3000. He gave 
in alist of the cost of delivering the 
following books: 


Rees’s Encyclopedia, 1.955 16 0 
Danicll’s Voyage to India, 93 0 0 
Danicli’s Coast Views, 346 10 6 
Morte D’Arthur, - 96 12 0 
Coxe’s Duke of Marlborough, 69 6 0 


The obligation of delivering the 
eleven copies had debarred them from 
ublishing several works, particular- 
y one by Baron Humboldt on the 
Non-descript Plants of America; it 
would have been with coloured plates. 
and the impression only 250 copies. 
There were other books in which this 
obligation had its weight, though 1 
had not been the sole cause of their 
rejection. Among important works 
which had been abandoned for went 
of sufficient encouragement, Mr Kees 
mentioned the following : 

Revercnd Mr Boucher’s Dictionary 
of Obsolete and Provincial Words. — 

Dr Murray’s (the editor of Bruce» 
Travels) History of Languages. 

‘'ranslations of Matthew Paris and 
other Latin Historians. William ot 
Malmsbury, only published. One 
more has been translated, but not 
published. 

An extensive British Biography, 
arranged in periods. A considerable 
portion of this work has been written 
by some of the first literary men 0! 
the present day. 

‘Lhe collected works of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

Hearne’s (the Antiquary) works. 

Collections of the Irish Historians. 

Bawdwen’s ‘Translation of the 
Doomsday Book, after the translation 
was finished and one copy and a 
printed. 

Mr Rees stated, that all the libra- 
ries demanded every book ; except tw? 
wich did not require music and D0 
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for books previously to the act, had 
discontinued their subscription, and 
now received them gratis. Mr Todd 
made a present of his edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary, value eleven guineas, 
to Sion College, yet the same College 
demanded another copy under the act. 
Being asked if booksellers and authors 
had not derived great benefit from the 
extension of the copyright to Ireland ? 
he answered, that they had done so, 
in regard to works of moderate price ; 
but expensive works incurred no ha- 
zard of being pirated. ‘The only one 
of the above list which it could have 
answered to reprint in Ireland, was 
Coxe’s Marlborough. 

Among the hardships to which the 
delivery of the eleven copies subjected 
them, Mr Rees stated, that, according 
to printing usage, the press work was 
charged at an hour, or 250 copies, and 
if they threw off any smaller number, 
they were obliged to pay for the whole 
250. Ue had printed tmpressions of 
100 and 150, and paid fer them at the 
rate of 250. This impression was 
produced from a half-ream, of 258 
sheets, and it caused waste and loss to 
break in upon a new half half-ream. 
The odd eight sheets, (making six- 
teen in the ream,) are allowed for 
proofs and other purposes, and when 
these are not used, a few extra copies are 
produced, seldom more than five or 
six. These customs have existed in 
the trade as far back as he remembers, 
and he does not think they could be 
altered. Rather than deliver the 
eleven copies, Mr Rees would prefer 
to give up the extension of copyright 
from 14 to 28 years. Of 76 authors, 
whose books he published in the year 
1803-4, only twelve have died, and 
he does not believe that one of their 
copyrights is at present of any value 
whatever. Not one copyright in 50 
after 27 years would retain any value. 

The house of Longman and Com- 
pany have paid for advertisements in 
one year, L. 4638, 7s. 8d., upwards of 


.2 third of which goes to Government. 


The trade was lately in a declining 
state, but is now reviving. 

Mr Richard Taylor, and 
secretary to the Linnean ea 

Mr ‘Laylor is much employed in 
printing works on Natural History, 
m which he conceives the delivery of 
the eleven copies a great hardship. 
Mr Hooker, a botanist of great emi- 
nence, has published several very exe 
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pensive works on cryptogamous plants, 
which have gained him a very high 
reputation ; but no bookseller would 
take the risk of them, and he has been 
obliged to publish them himselt, and 
has lost considerably ; of one of them, 
“On Exotic Mosses,” there have not 
been sold more than 34 copies. In 
such a case, the delivery of eleven co- 
pies, and the want, aaleens of eleven 
purchasers, is a very severe loss. 
Many similar works have been given 
up on account of the expence and li- 
mited sale; and he often heard the 
delivery of the eleven copies mention- 
ed as one great cause of discourage- 
ment. ‘The works most useful to 
science are of limited sale. A popular 
treatise on astronomy might sell ; but 
such works as Bradley’s Observations, 
in 2 volumes folio, and Maskelyne’s, 
in 4 volumes folio; which contained 
the substance of these great men’s ob- 
servations during a large portion of 
their lives, could not have been pub- 
lished at private expence without 
loss. Baron Maseres’s Seriptores Lo- 
garithmici, a most useful collection, 
had never paid the expence of bind- 
ing the presentation copics. It was 
to the public libraries that they look- 
ed as the purchasers of such works. 
He had often wished to undertake a 
Corpus Scriptorum Rerum Anglicarum, 
but the great expence, and the limited 
sale, which could notexceed 200 copies, 
had deterred him. Being asked whe- 
ther it would be possible to publish 
such works as Grevius and Grono- 
vius, 40 volumes folio ; the Byzantine 
Historians, 40 volumes folio; Ugoli- 
no’s Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacra- 
rum, 34 volumes folio ; Muratori’s I- 
talian Historians; the Benedictines 
French Historians ; Du Cange’s works; 
or l’Art de verifier les Dates? he an- 
swered, “‘ It would be ruin to any in- 
dividual to publish these works.” He 
was not prepared to say that any of 


them could be reprinted, even if the — 


claim of eleven copies were given up. 
He did not consider the depositing of 
these copies in the public libraries as 
any material advantage in regard to 
advertising. If an author wished to 
advertise a work on natural history, 
he would send it to Sir Joseph Banks's 
libvary, or that of the Linnwan So- 
ciety, not to that of the Faculty of 
Advocates, Edinburgh, or of Sion 
College, London. Seven shillings 
paid for an advertisement in the Z'imes 
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would be of more value than giving a- 
way the whole impression to such li- 
braries. 

Mr William Daniell, (artist.) 

Mr Daniell had been obliged to give 
up several extensive embellished works 
by the claim of eleven copies. It 
stopt the continuation of a large folio 
work, entitled Oriental Scenery. It 
prevented an African work, one on 
Ceylon, and one on the Customs of 
India. ‘he only works in which he 
was at present engaged were, “‘ the 
Coast of Great Britain,” on which the 
eleven copies amounted to 77 guineas, 
and a reduced edition of the Oriental 
Scenery, on which they amounted to 
L.218. The colouring of each of 
these plates cost him both personal 
trouble and large payments to others. 
He might deliver them uncoloured, 
but in that state they would not be 
creditable to an artist ; the engraving 
was merely a preparation for receiv- 
ing the wat ‘he claim was made 
in consequence of there being two or 
three pages of letter-press to explain 
each plate, without which it would 
not have sold. 

Mr W. B. Cooke, (engraver.) 

Mr Cooke was employed on two ex- 
tensive works of engravings, one “ the 
Ruins of Pompeii,” and the other “‘ the 
Southern Coast of England, from 
drawings by Turner.” Eleven copies 
of the one would amount, at the sale 

rice, to L. 201, 12s., of the other to 

-134. The actual cost would not 
be quite half of these sums. The 
plates from some of Turner's highly- 
finished drawings would be materially 
injured by taking off eleven copies. 
He might evade the act by engraving 
the descriptions on copperplate ; but 
it would look so ill, that he would ra- 
ther not undertake the work at all. 

Mr Joseph Harding, (bookseller, of 
the house of Lackington and Com- 


y. 

The house is engaged in the fol- 
lowing expensive works, eleven copies 
of each of which, at the selling price, 
wes amount to the sums annexed to 
them. 


An- 
glicanum, 4 or 5 folio 
volumes - - - L.819 @ O 
Dugdale’s His of St 
Paul's Cath - - 1899 0 0 


Carry over L.1008 0 0 


Brought forward L.1008 0 9 
Portraits of illustrious Per- 
sonages of Great Britain, 
2 folio volumes - 630 0 
Ormerod’s History of Ch 
shire « « 
Wood's Athene Oxonien- 
sis, 6 folio volumes - 277 4 0 


283 10 06 


L.2198 14 0 


In reprinting Mr Ruding’s History 
of the Coinage, they had been obliged 
to stipulate that no additions should 
be made, in order to evade the de- 
mand of the libraries. The act had 
done much to discourage the reprint 
of works in old English literature. It 
had made them losers by the reprint 
of the Mirror for Magistrates, in 3 
vols. 4to. They had been obliged to 
deliver to the British Museuin a copy 
of Dugdale’s Monasticon, which they 
could have sold for L. 136, 10s. In 
the course of his examination, Mr 
Harding gave the following compara- 
tive view of the price of books, as 
printed in the sume style, in France 
and in England : 

' Fr. Price. Eng. Price. 
L. da tL. s. 


d, 
Gibbon’s Misccilaneous 
Works 35 0@ 
Hume's England - 118 0 312 0 
Robertson's Scotland 010 0 
Roscoe’s Lorenzode Medici 0 13 4 lll 6 
Warton's Po ~ § 5 9 
Johnson and Steevens’s 
Shakespear - 210 0 1212 6 


The house had been deterred by 
the act from reprinting Alexander 
Barclay’s “ Ship of Fools,” of which 
they could not have sold more than 
100 copies, at 12 guineas each. For 
the same reason he had declined Cot- 
man’s Architectural Antiquities ot 
Normandy, a work which would have 
been very useful to architects. 

Mr John Martin, (bookseller, of the 
house of Rodwell and Martin. ) 

This house was engaged in the 

blication of Dodwell’s Scenes and 

Ionuments of Greece, the delivery 
of which to the libraries would, at the 
sale price, be 330 guineas; at the 
trade price L. 275; while the lowest 
cost, exclusive of ree would be 
L. 144. Mr Dodwell had received 
proposals from the French Govern- 
ment to publish this work in 4 folio 
volumes, each containing 100 plates. 
These, it would have been for his ad- 
vantage to accept; but he wished 
to have them published in this coum- 
try. 
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Mr John Clarke, (law-bookseller.) 

The impression of law- books being 
small, Mr Clarke was sometimes de- 
terred from publishing them, by the 
delivery of the Lt copies. There were 
also several works, in reprinting which 
he had been obliged, on this account, 
to stipulate that there should be no 
notes or additions; by which these 
works had been rendered less valu- 
able. In printing Hastell’s Parlia- 
mentary Precedents, he had calculat- 
ed, if the whole sold, on a profit of 
L. 52, 6s. 8d. ; but the libraries hav- 
ing got the value of L. 44, Lis. Sd. 
there was left to him only the profit 
of L.7, 12s. Being asked if there 
had ever been such a number of law- 
books as at present ? he answered, that 
he did not think there was such a 
vast number now as at some former 
periods. Being then asked if the 
number was not felt by the profession 
as an immense load, and an intoler- 
able nuisance ? he said, “* some gentle- 
men think so, others do not.” ‘The 
impressions of law-books were from 
250 to 1000 ; 1200 was considered as 
a very large impression. 

Mr Robert Baldwin, (bookseller. ) 

Mr Baldwin dealt chiefly in books 
on education, and others of general 
sale ; he considered 750 as the average 
of his editions. ‘Though the delivery 
to him, did not fall heavy on any 
particular book, yet from the greater 
number published, he considered him- 
self as sustaining an equal hardship 
with those who published a few books 
at high prices. He has delivered 
books sadet the act to the value of 
above L. 1000 at the trade price. He 
calculated that not more than one 
book in four produced any profit ; 
sometimes A 2 did not pay half 
their expences. In impressions of 
any magnitude, the delivery did not 
raise the price of books ; it was im- 
possible to lay so small an expence 
upon the price, which must be made 
in even shilli or sixpences. He 
thought the demand for books had ra- 
ther increased since 1814. He ex- 

cans reprint new pop 
books ; and though printing and paper 
were dearer there, they pod sell 

cheaper, from not having the 

expence of authorship. The export 
to America, therefore, consisted only 
ef old books, and such as, from their 
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expence and limited demand, could 
not be reprinted there. 

Samuel Lysons, Esq. 

Mr Lysons is keeper of the records 
of the ‘Tower of London, and has 
been engaged in a number of expen- 
sive antiquarian works. He has beim 
employed tor 25 years in preparing a 
work on the Roman Antiquities of 
England, on which he has spent 
L. 6000, without reckoning the cost 
of travelling. It will contain 160 
— in folio, many of them 40 inches 

y 23. He does not expect ever to 
sell more than 100 copies, which, at 
60 guineas a copy, will not reimburse 
his expences. It is publishing in 
numbers, the two first of which were 
accompanied with letter-press descrip~ 
tions, of one or two pages, and some- 
times more, to each plate. But, upon 
the passing of the act, he was obliged, 
in order to evade its provisions, to 
omit the descriptions, and give only 
the plates. He does not know what 
value might be attached to the de- 
scriptions, but they certainly render-~ 
ed the wurk more satisfactory to him- 
self; he therefore intended to print 
letter-press, probably on the conti- 
nent, and import it. The greater 
portion of the Roman tables were 
Mr Lysons’s own discovery. Single 

vements had been found; but the 
uildings to which they belonged had 
not been traced. Mr Lysons is also 
engaged in a great national work cal- 
led Magna Britannia, which is now 
publishing in 4to, a volume to each 
county. It will be many years before 
the expence can be repaid, and no- 
thing like remuneration can ensue. 
The public libraries were subscribers 
before the act. Mr Lysons admitted 
that he had frequent occasion to con- 
sult books in the British Museum and 
the Bodleian Library, and that he al- 
ways experienced the greatest civility. 

Mr Kobert Harding Evans, (book- 
seller. ) 

Mr Evans had been prevented by 
the act from undertaking Damm’s 
Lexicon to Homer and Pindar, and a 
reprint of Brotier’s Tacitus. Had he 
known of its being to pass, he would 
not probably have undertaken the re- 
print of Hackluyt’s Voyages, of which 
250 copies were printed and sold at 
15 guineas ; so that the eleven copies 
were 165 guineas, or nearly five 
cent. ou the whole. It had taken 
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seven years to sell, so that he does 
not think it could have borne any ad- 
dition to the price. The encourage- 
ment to the reprint of learned works 
is very small. The University of Ox- 
ford has not been able, in 19 years, 
to sell the whole of an impression of 
Wyttenbech’s edition (which is the 
best) of Plutarch’s Morals. They 
printed in 1810 Aristotle’s Politics and 
Economics, and there are copies still 
on hand. 

Mr Charles Stothard, (bookseller. ) 

Mr Stothard has undertaken a work 
ealled “ The Monumental Effigies of 
Great Britain,” of which he prints 
500, the price 28 guineas the large 
paper, and 20 guineas the small. He 
does not think he would have under- 
taken it had he foreseen the burden 
imposed by the act. He is at pre- 
sent employed by the Society of Anti- 

uaries in making a correct copy of 

the Bayeux ‘Tapestry. No individual 
could publish such a work, subject to 
the delivery of eleven gratuitous co- 
pies. 

Mr John Murray, (bookseller.) 

Mr Murray finds it difficult to form 
any average of the number of’ co- 
pies usually thrown off. He should 
me that the number of the books 
which he publishes is generally ex- 
tensive. He thinks 750 may be near- 
ly an average. Being asked as to the 
number printed of Lord Byron's 
Childe Harold, he begged leave to an- 
swer that question by simply stating, 
that the number was very extensive. 
Of Tales of My Landlord he thinks 
he printed somewhere about from 
10,000 to 12,000. He had been en- 
gaged in the publication of the Har- 
eian Miscellany, Lord Somers’s 
Tracts, and Piers Ploughman’s Vi- 
sions. ‘The delivery of eleven copies 
would have made him hesitate, parti- 
cularly as to the last, which had been 
a losing concern. He did not gene- 
rally engage in the publication of ex- 
pensive or ornamented works, having 
found the profit attending them not 
commensurate with the enormous 
trouble and expence. The amount 
of the sale price of the presentation 
copies of books published by him 
since 1814 is about L.1700 ; the trade 
price would be about L. 1975.. Al- 
though he did not deal in expensive 
works, he yet considered the compul- 
sory delivery of eleven copies to be a 
very heavy tax. He had given gene- 


ral directions to a clerk to furnish all 
new works to the British Museum 
which had been done till the clerk 
was taken ill, and confined for a short 
time, during which the delivery of a 
few books was suspended. Hereupon 
he had, without any warning, been 
served with a writ from the British 
Museum. These books were, “ E)]. 
lis’s Embassy to China,” “ Macleod’s 
Account of Cliina,” ‘ Davis on Poor 
Laws,” and “ Sir Thomas Bernard’s 
Duties upon Salt.” He did not con- 
ceive the extension of the copyright 
from 14 to 28 years to be of any ma- 
terial importance. ‘There were very 
few books, not perhaps above one in a 
hundred, which retained any value 
after 14 years. The expence of 11 
copies on 250 impressions of a com- 
mon octavo volume would be about 
3d. toeach ; but this was a sum which 
he could not lay upon the price. In 
general he made a book as dear as 
could prudently be done with a view 
to the sale. Being asked if the trade 
of a publisher had been increasing or 
declining since 1814? he replied, that 
he had been so particularly fortunate 
himself, that he could speak particu- 
larly only as to his own trade; he 
might have a better sale for his books 
than others ; he was seldom conccrn- 
ed in works in which the booksellers 
united. If the profits of publication 
had increased, the demands of authors 
had also increased. He does not think, 
however, that Robertson or Gibbon 
would have now obtained higher prices 
for their works than formerly. ‘The 
public were now disposed to read 
works of a lighter class, and works ot 
imagination. © He expressed some he- 
sitation, however, in giving this opi- 
nion. He did not export any books 
to America, considering it as a trade 
every way dangerous. 

Mr George Woodfall, (printer.) 

Mr Woodfall confirmed the asser- 
tion of the booksellers, that it was mn- 
possible to make the pressmen throw 
off eleven odd copies. He repeatedly 
had occasion for fifteen or twenty 1m- 
pressions of a sheet to make up defi- 
ciencies, and he had been obliged to 
pay for the full token, (250.) Being 
asked if the expensive mode of print- 
ing books had not injured their sale? 
he did not think so; the books that 
were best printed had sold best. 

Mr Josiah Taylor, (architectural 
bookseller. ) | 
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Mr Taylor had published lately the 
fourth volume ot Stewart’s Athens, 
at seven guineas. He had also pub- 
lished a fourth volume of the Elgin 
Marbles, consisting of the very same 
plates, with the addition of the three ; 
it also had, however, been demanded. 
There was very little letter-press in it. 
He had also published Repton’s Land- 
scape Gardening at L. 6, 6s. ‘The u- 
sual number printed of such works 
was 250, seldom or never above 500. 
The charge for press-work in copper- 
plates was exactly in proportion to the 
number thrown off. It was difficult 
tu state the actual cost of the eleven 
copies,—not more than a third of the 
selling price. Aquatinta plates would 
not sometimes give above 100 good 
impressions, line engravings many 
more. 

Mr John Smith, (printer to the U- 
niversity of Cambridge. 

Mr Smith confirmed the mode of 
printing by tokens or half reams. He 
conceived, however, that the printing 
of eleven additional copies at the u- 
sual rate might be effected. He had 
proposed it to 30 pressmen, and they 
had acquiesced. He had not, how- 
ever, put it in practice. The only in- 
stance in which he had thrown off 
any odd number, he had paid the full 
token. He mentioned four books re- 
cently printed at the University Press, 
—Morell’s Greek Thesaurus, selling 
price L. 5, 5s.; Lacroix’s Differential 
Calculus, 18s. ; Slade’s Annotations, 
l6s.; Kidd’s Horace, 7s. 6d. The ac- 
tual cost of eleven copies of these, rec- 
koning press work at the common 
rate, would be L. 14, 10s. 9d., the sel- 
ling price L. 80, 11s. 6d. The Uni- 
versity delivered the eleven copies, 
when the books were printed on their 
°wn account, but when for the au- 
thor or bookseller, these last must de- 
liver the copies. Morell’s Greek 'The- 
Saurus had been printed for Dr Malt- 
by, the editor. : 

Mr John Matthews, (foreman in 

e University printing-office. ) 

The printers would not have agreed 
to any general proposal of printing 
eleven odd copies; but, upon the 
thing being explained to them, they 

teed in the nt case; and he 
thinks the London pressmen, if pro- 
berly dealt with, would do the same. 

dward Daniel Clarke, LL. D. 
(author of Travels in Russia, and Li- 
VOL, 11, 
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brarian to the University of Cam- 
bridge.) 

Dr Clarke sold the copyright of 
his ‘{'raveis into Russia to Messrs Ca 
dell and Davies. He believed they 
threw off avout 1200 copies in the tirst 
instance, but they had since increased 
the number considerably. He asked 
only twelve copies for his friends, but 
they gave hin twenty-four, and when- 
ever he wanted a copy tor a friend, 
they gave it always in the most liberal 
manner. From various authors whom 
he had occasion to see by living at the 
University, he understood that the 
copyright of works was a property 
increasing in value. He knew many 
gentlemen who had received higher 
copyrights than himself. He con- 
ceived that the depositing a book in 
the University library was the very 
best means to make it seil. There are 
libraries in every college, in all six- 
teen. Whicn amember of any college 
sees a book which he approves lying 
on the public table, he immediately 
proposes it to his college, and it is 
bought. Dr Clarke mentioned, in 
particular, Aikin’s Chemical and Mi- 
neralogical Dictionary, in two vols. 
4to, a work of merit, but of slow 
sale, which was first made known at 
Cambridge by his purchasing it for 
the library ; after whici: it was bought 
by a others. A person of the 
name of William Davey had printed 
fourteen copies of a Collection of 'The- 
ological Tracts, in 18 volumes 8vo, and 
had caused a copy to be lodged in each 
of the public libraries, with a notice 
that if he met with encouragement, 
it would be published ; this = did, 
merely as a cheap mode of advertis- 
ing. Dr Clarke does not know of its 
having ever been reprinted. The 
most strict scrutiny is made into the 
books before they are placed in the 
library. The librarians refer all 
doubtful cases to the Syndicat, a body 
consisting of the protessors and other 
officers of the University. The re- 
jected books are put in boards, and 
placed in cases by themselves. Mas- 
ters and Bachelors of Arts may ex- 
amine them if they please; he did 
not know an instance of their having 
done so. Novels and music were ge~ 
nerally rejected, but any of peculiar 
value was retained. It being remark- 
ed that the “ Antiquary” had been 
rejected, he said a book might 
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notice, but if any one had proposed 
that it should be received, the request 
woul! have been attended to. It was 
impossible, without getting the books, 
and -ceing them, to judge what they 
contained. Thus he had seen a title, 
“The Veracity of Moses as an His- 
torian Vindicated,” but when it came 
down, it proved to be a work on 
mineralogy. Being asked if “ The 
Laws of Cricket” might not have been 
rejecied on the mere title,—did not 
know of any such work. Being ask- 
ed if, in expensive botanical works, 
the plates of which are curiously co- 
loured by hand, it was not a nee’ Poa 
to give eleven copies, Dr Clarke men- 
tioned, that, on the contrary, having 
received the latter part of a beautiful 
work by Mr Sowerby, they had been 
obliged to buy the earlier numbers, 
in order to make up the set. The 
greatest facility was granted in the li- 
brary to men of letters wishing to 
consult the books contained in it. Mr 
Dibdin and Mr Lysons had long con- 
sulted it, and of late Professor Bern- 
stein had a room and fire allowed him. 
Each Master of Arts was allowed to 
take out ten books at a time, and 
might send them to any one whom he 
wished to accommodate. They had 
been sent to Lincoin, to Edinburgh, to 
York, and the books had thus suffer- 
ed injury, to prevent which, some re- 
nations had been made at Dr Clarke’s 
instance. Lord Spencer, who had 
been down studying, had expressed 
hisapprobation of the mannerin which 
the books were kept and arranged. 

The Reverend William Webb, D.D. 
(Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge.) 

Dr Webb confirmed Dr Clarke's 
statement as to the mode in which the 
sclection of the books was made. 
Where the University had subscribed 
before 1814, they continued their sub- 
scription, and put aside the books re- 
ecived under the act. Mr Ackermann 
had got some returned, and Mr Lodge 
might, on application, receive back 
his “ Illustrious Portraits.” The on- 
ly means which the University pos- 
sesses of buying books, is the Ruslat 
fund, which does not exceed L. 380. 
They are thus often unable to bu 
even valuable works. They had till 
very lately neither Heiderick’s nor 
Schrevelius’s Greek Lexicon; the 
works of Dr Paley, though a member 
of the University, were not in the li. 


brary till last year. He thinks Mr 
Lysons would have sold more Gun 
25 copies of his work, if he had sey; 
it down to the University. The num. 
ber of students had increased 500 since 
the passing of the act ; they were now 
3100. 

The Reverend Thomas Gaisford. 
(Professor of Greek at Oxford, 

Mr Gaisford is a curator of the 
Bodleian Library, generally believed 
to be the most extensive in ‘the kin 
dom. Almost all the books claimed 
under the act are deposited in the li- 
brary. “Not one in a hundred, per- 
haps, is rejected, chiefly school books, 
such as Joyce’s Arithmetic. The Uni- 
versity had attempted to make dis- 
tinctions in their demand of works, 
but found it impossible to judge of a 
work by the title. The annual reve- 
nue applicable to the purchase of 
books or manuscripts is about 1.1000. 
It is employed chiefly in the purchase 
of foreign works or manuscripts ; 
within the last ten years they had ex- 
pended between L. 8000 and 1.9000 
in MSS. and had thus incurred a debt 
of L.. 4000, chiefly in the purchase of 
a collection from Venice. The lately 


obtained MSs. consisted chiefly of 


some Greek classics, Greek and Latin 
ecclesiastical MSS., Latin classics, and 
Italian literature, with some not re- 
ducible to any general head. He 
would not, as a curator, advise more 
than L. 100 to be applied to the pur- 
chase of English books. The Bod- 
leian MSS. were about fourteen thou- 
sand in number, perhaps more. Uh- 
luckily Sir Thomas Bodley excluded 
dramatic works, so that they had not 
the first and second editions of Shake- 
speare. It was important to have all 
books, good and bad, placed in the li- 
brary for future reference. Thus, 
Thomas Paine’s works might be use- 
ful hereafter to an historian of George 
III. Green’s “ Art of Coney Catcl- 
ing” is referred to in Johnson and 
Steevens’s Shakespeare ; and a foreign 
editor of Xenophon de Venatione has 
made use of an English ‘Treatise 0! 
Hunting. The library is open to all 
graduates of a certain rank, and every 
facility is given to persons engaged in 
works of science and literature. The 
University never subscribes for works; 
they would probably have purchased 
Dugdale’s Monasticon and Stephens s 
Thesaurus, when completed; but 
they would not haye taken them 1” 
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It is impossible to obtain complete 
lists of new works, or to judge of ihem 
without seeing them. Being asked 
if he does not conceive that the de- 
livery of eleven copies of Gough's 
Sepulchral Monuments, which sell at 
90 guineas, would not be a grievance? 
he observed, that a new edition could 
not be published without the Univer- 
sity’s permission, as they have the 
plates. Hickes’s Thesaurus was print- 
ed at the University press ; he does 
not think it would be a heavy griev- 
ance on the author to deliver eleven 
copies. 

Joseph Phillimore, Esq. (Regius Pro- 
fessor ot’ Civil Law, and a curator of 
the Bodleian Library.) 

Mr Phillimore confirmed the state- 
ment, that the funds of the Bodleian 
Library did not exceed L. 1000, chiet- 
ly raised by a tax on the University, 
which had been lately doubled. He 
believes mathematics to be the branch 
in which the library is most deficient. 
It is peculiarly rich in topography ; 
and he conceived that even common 
guides to watering places should be 
ees there, as they may be of use 
lereafter. It being remarked, that 
Mrs More’s Sacred Dramas were a- 
mong the rejected books,—he could 
not answer as to every book. 

The Reverend Bulkeley Bandinell, 
(Librarian to the University.) 

The library is always made as open 
as possible to authors, and even to 
booksellers. Mr Lysons, in his Bri- 
tannia, made frequent references to 
it. Mr Ruding, in his Coinage, re- 
ceived assistance, which he had hand- 
somely acknowledged. ‘The editor of 
the new edition of Wood’s Athene 
received most material aid, without 
which Mr Bandinell does not think 
that work could have gone on. Mr 
Gifford made acknowledgments in his 
late edition of Ben Jonson ; and ma- 
ny of Mr Lodge’s Illustrious Portraits 
were copied trom the Bodleian ; the 
artists were admitted at all hours. Mr 
Lowe, who projected a continuation 
of Macdiarmid’s Lives of British 
Statesmen, was admitted into the li- 
brary, with two amanuenses, whom 
he kept constantly copying. It would 
Scarcely be believed, but this gen- 
tleman often had down a hundred 
books in the day. Mr Triphook and 
Dr Nott had been enabled, from the 

odleian, to complete their reprints 
of Anthony Baird's “ Book of Know- 
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ledge,” and of the “ Gull’s Hom- 
book ;” the latter a very curious work, 
not corresponding with its trivolous 
title. ‘There were some books, such 
as one entitled, ‘* A Pat from the 
Lion’s Paw,” which had been at first 
rejected, but were afterwards thought 
likely to become curious at some fu- 
ture time, in a political point of view. 
This had not been demanded, in conse- 
quence of merely judging by the title, 
without seeing the book. 

Reverend Launcelot-Sharpe, (a Go- 
vernor ot Sion College.) 

The court of governors of this col- 
lege consist of the rectors, vicars, cu- 
rates, and lecturers of the city of Lon- 
don. It was opened tor use in the 
year 1631. It is accessible every day 
of the week, except Sundays, Good 
Friday, and Christmas day, and a 
month in the year for arranging it. 
‘Chree-fourths of the books received 
from the stationers’ company are put 
in the shelves, and the rest kept in 
an adjacent room, where they are ea« 
sy of access. Many authors of emi- 
nence have resorted to the library. 
The late Drs Vincent and Goddard, 
Mr Nicholls, Mr Malcolm ;—it would 
be a waste of time to name all. The 
library has no funds for purchasing 
books, except one of L. 20, and the 
other of L. 6. Being asked if novels 
were put into a library established 
for the benefit of clergymen, he an- 
swered, he did not conceive it at all 
derogatory to a ees after hav- 
ing laboured through the day, to a- 
muse himself with reading a good no- 
vel. This library is not, of course, so 
much frequented as the Museum ;— 
one reason is, that the books are lent 
out. Any fellow may have any num- 
ber he chooses. Books which, at one 
time, appeared trash, have proved af- 
terwards valuable ; thus one, entitled, 
«< Greene’s Groat’s Worth of Wit,” is 
now worth six guineas. ‘The library 
could hold 20,000 volumes. 

Mr Henry Hervey Baker, (of the 
British Museum.) 

The British Museum has not been 
regularly supplied with books since 
1814. ‘The Messrs Rivingtons were 
served with a writ, but terms were 
made with them. There are two writs 
out at present, one against Mr Mur- 
ray, the other against Mr Baynes. 
There was a general notice circulated 
through the trade soon after the act 
meu which Mr Murray received 
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very ungraciously, and used very in- 
temperate language to Mr Baker up- 
on the occasion; he did not, there- 
fore, think it necessary to give a se~ 
cond notice. Messrs Longman and 
Company always delivered their books 
regularly. Some doubt arose as to 
the liability of two collections of tracts, 
the Archaica and Heliconica, but the 
publishers ultimately judged it expe- 
dient to deliver them. 

Mr Baker lamented that the Bri- 
tish Museum was not so accessible to 
the public: as it ought to be. Admis- 
sions were formerly given to any per- 
son bringing a proper recommenda- 
tion witli him; but, in consequence 
of the misbehaviour of one individual, 
it had been ordered that none should 
be adinitted unless known to a trustee 
or librarian. This rule was not very 
rigidly adhered to; the librarians 
found it painful to refuse, and often 
took the responsibility on themselves. 
Persons sometimes applied for intor- 
mation as to the works they wanted 


to consult ; a good deal of the time of 
the librarians was spent in giving such 
information. He lamented also that 
there was not sufficient accommoda- 
tion in the rooms for the numbers 
who came there. This number fluc. 
tuated from 10 to 30 in the day, 
and the room was sometimes over. 
crowded. About 50 or 60 dice 
tionaries are placed in the sitting. 
room, so as to be consulted without 
an application to the librarians ; it 
might be desirable that more books 
were so placed. The Museum is now 
engaged in publishing a fac-simile ot 
the Alexandrian Manuscript ; the de- 
livery of eleven copies will not be any 
burden on that work. There are o- 
thers on which it might be a burden, 
such as the ‘ Public Records,” and 
the “‘ Body of English Historians ;” 
but no individual would in any case 
undertake such works. He _ never 
knew an instance in which a very ex- 
pensive work had a large sale, or was 
reprinted. 


-- 
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[For the following important Tables, and observations on them, we are indebt- 


ed toa gentleman who, we have reason to believe, has access to the best sources of in- 
formation, and in whose accuracy we have entire confidence. } 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


An Account of all Imports into, and Exports from, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the Four Years ending 5th January 1818. 


You. Official Value 


Official Value of Exports. Real and de- 
clared Value of 
Produce and Produce and 


of Imports. | Manufactures |Poreign and Manufactures 
dom. 


of United King- 
om. 


1815 | 33,755,263 | 34,207,253 
1816 | $2,987,395 | 42,875,996 
1817 | 27,425,538 | 35,707,008 
1818 | 30,805,655 | 40,086,945 


19,365,980 | 53,573,233 | 45,494,218 
15,748,552 | 58,624,548 | 51,603,027 
13,484,039 | 49,191,047 | 41,657,873 
10,292,684 | 50,379,629 | 41,749,014 


An Account of all Imports into, and Exports from, Great Britain, for the Four 


Years ending 5th January 1818, including the Trade with Ireland. 


Official Value 
Year. | of Imports. 


Official Value of Exports. Real and de- 
Value of 
Produce and Produce and 


Foreign and 
Colonial Mer- |Total Exports. Manufactures 
chandise. 

dom. chan 


of United King- 


dom. 


1816 | 35,989,650 | 44,048,701 
1817 | 30,105,565 | 36,697,610 
1818 | 38,971,025 


1815 | 36,559,788 | 36,120,733 | 20,503,496 | 56,624,229 | 47,859,388 

16,929,608 | 60,978,309 | 53,209,809 
14,545,964 | 51,243,574 | 42,955,256 
41 09,576 | 11,534,616 | 54,125,132 | 43,614,136. 
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349 
An Account of all Imports into,and Exports from, Great Britain, for the Four 


Years ending 5th January 1818, exclusive of the Trade with Ireland. 


Official Value of Exports. Real and de- 

clared Value of 

Official Value! produce and Produce and 
Year. ¢ Imports. Foreign and 

| Manufactures [Colonial Mer- Total Exports.|/anufactures 

United King-| andi “Sports: United King- 

om. dom. 

1815 | 32,620,770 | 33,200,580 | 19,157,818 | 52,358,398 | 43,447,372 
1816 | 31,822,053 | 41,712,002 | 15,708,434 | 57,420,436 | 49,653,245 
1817 | 26,374,920 | 34,774,520 | 13,441,665 | 48,216,185 | 40,328,940 
1818 | 29,916,320 | 39,235,397 | 10,269,271 | 49,504,668 | 40,337,118 


An Account of all Imports into, and Exports from, Ireland, for the Four 


Years ending 5th January 1818, including the Trade with Great Britain. 


An Account of Imports into, and Exports from, Ireland, for the Four Years 


Official Value of Exports. Real and de- 
clared Value of 
\Offici ue [Produce and |p. Produce and 
Tom of Imports. |Manufactures Total Exports. Manufactures 
of United King) United King- 
dom. dom. 
i815 | 6,687,732 | 6,114,878 | 475,370 | 6,590,249 | 12,620,695 
1816 | 5,637,117 | 6,360,184 170,676 6,530,861 | 11,391,559 
1817 | 4,693,745 | 6,042,253 | 165,869 | 6,208,123] 8,510,977 
1818 | 5,644,175 | 6,412,892 150,562 6,563,454 | 10,526,325 


ending 5th January 1818, exclusive of the Trade with Great Britain. 


Official Value of Exports. Real and de- 
clared Value of 
Vea, [Official Value |Produce and Produce and 
of Imports. |Manufactures Mer- |Total Exports Manufactures 
of United King-| ice, Xpor's-lot United King- 
dom. om. 

y 1514] 1,134,493 | 1,006,672 208,162 1,214,835 | 2,046,846 
1816 | 1,165,342 | 1,163,994 40,117 | 1,204,112 | 1,949,782 
1817 | 1,050,618 932,488 42,374 974,862 | 1,328,933 
1818 889,335 851,548 23,413 874,961 1,411,897 


The first observation which must 


nited Kingdom. 


Indeed, the amount 


strike any — on reading these 
tables is, that, although the total 
commerce of the United Kingdom for 
1818 is better than it was during 1817, 
yet it is still considerably below that 
of former age But it is satisfactory 
to find, that the decrease in the a- 
mount of exports has taken place prin- 
—s on the articles of foreign and 
colonial merchandise, and not on the 


produce and manufactures of the Us 


of these latter exports from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and trom Great Britain 
to all parts, and from Ireland to Great 
Britain, for the last year, exceed any 
of the three preceding years, except 
1816. But the exports of last year 
from Ireland, exclusive of what she 
exported last year to Great Britain, 
are less than any of the four years 
comprised in the foregoing tables. To 


investigate and ascertain the cause of 
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this difference would be both curious 
end useful. 

It may, in the second place, be re- 
marked, that the total imports and 
exports of Great Britain, including 
those to Ireland, considerably exceed 
the total imports and exports of the 
United Kingdom ; so much more con- 
siderable in amount is the trade of 
Ireland with Great Britain than with 
the rest of the world, not calculating 
the edvantages which a home trade 
possesses over a foreign one. There 
is a great defect in these accounts, in 
as much as they do not shew the a- 
mount of the net trade of Great 
Britain, the most considerable and 
important branch of her commerce. 

The third observation which must 
strike those who examine these tables, 
is the very different ratio which the 
real and declared amount of exports 
follow, when compared with their offi- 
cial value. Thus, the official value 
of the produce and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom exported in 1817 
amounted to L.35,707,008, and the 
real and declared value to L.41,657,873, 
whereas the real and declared value of 
the exports in 1818 amounted to only 
L. 41,749,015, although the official 


value amounted to L. 40,086,945. So 


much has the price of British goods 
fallen. This observation, , however, 
does not appear to be true as to Ire- 
land ; for there the real value has ris- 
en, while the total amount of exports 
have considerably decreased, from 
which it would appear that the de- 
mand, having exceeded the supply, 
the price has risen, which will be seen 
next year ; for if this is the reason of 
this state of things, the exports must 
increase. We should, however, con- 
jecture the following to be the true 
explanation. The exports of Ireland 


consist chiefly of cattle and the rude 
produce of the soil, The supply of 
the army and navy abroad consumed 
the greater part of these articles, 
which, therefore, appeared under the 
head of foreign commerce. ‘That de- 
mand is cut off. ‘The consequence 
should have been a fall in their prices ; 
but this effect was more than coun- 
teracted by the total failure of the 
crop in Ireland, which was attended 
with an increase in the prices. Ano- 
ther circumstance may be remarked, 
that the real and declared value of' the 
produce and manufactures of Ireland 
exceed greatly in proportion their of- 
ficial value, by A stm is the case in 
Great Britain. ‘The small extent of 
the foreign trade of Ireland is very 
remarkable ; and perhaps it may not 
be unreasonable to expect, that, as her 
foreign trade increases, her trade with 
Great. Britain will not be increased ; 
for, as she becomes more of a foreign 
exporting country, the more willshe 
consume of her own raw produce, 
and, of consequence, the less will she 
have to send to England. Ireland, 
however, never can become a great 
manufacturing country ; her want of 
fuel forbids it. And it is quite clear, 
that neither the quality nor quantity 
of her coal will ever be available to 
any extent. She will, however, not 
be a less useful member of the United 
Kingdom in supplying grain for the 
support of the English manufacturer, 
and aid the mountainous districts of 
Scotland and Wales in the rearing of 
cattle and growth of wool. In fwlfil- 
ling this part of the general purposes 
of the empire, she may want some of 
the wealth which flows into the ma- 
nufacturing districts of England, but 
she will also be without the miseries 
attendant on that state of things. 


An Account of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, 
which were Built and Registered in the several Ports of the British Empire, 


in the years ending Sth January 1815, 1816, 1817, and 1818. 


ISLS. 1816. 1817. 1818. 
England, 524 69,539] 712] 84,794] 618 | 67,073] 500 | 63,260 
Scotland, 136 | 14,563] 16,227] 192] 15,608] 156 | 14,824 
Ireland, 46) 1,973) 36] 1,922] 41] 1,985}102| 3,179 
uecrnse Jersey 
27; 805] 36] 1,536] 15] 443] 8} 845 
Plantations, 131 11.069! 224 | 24,061) 408 | 32,282) 182 | 13,712 
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What may be remarked on examining this table is, first, that the building 
of ships seems first to have augmented in consequence of the peace, and then 
to have fallen down very considerably throughout the whole empire, Ireland 
excepted, where the tonnage last year appears to have incre amazingly. 
The rapid increase of the tonnage built in the colonies cannot but be observ- 
ed. The cause which checked this branch of manufacture at home appears 
to have affected the colonies a year later than it did the mother country. 


An Account of the Number of Vessels, the Amount of their Tonnage, and the 
Number of Men and Boys Navigating the same, (including their repeated 
voyages, ) that entered inwards, and cleared outwards, at the several Ports of 
the United Kingdom, for the year ending 5th January 1818. 


Inwards. 
Vessels of Unit. King. Foreign Vessels. Total. 
Vessels. Tons. Men. |Vessels.! Tons. | Men. {Vessels.{ Tons. Men 


11,255 | 1,625,121 ]97,;273 | 3,396 |445,011/27,047 |1 4,651 [2,070,1321124,320 


Outwards. 
{10,713 | 1,558,336 |97,362| 2,905 |440,622|25,270 |13,618 |1,998,958] 122,639} 


Shipping entered inwards in Great Britain from all parts of the World, 
including Ireland. 


| 18,707 |2,240,675 | 131,901 |5,163|401,792|24,745 |21,870 | 2,64,2467|156,646| 


Shipping entered inwards in Great Britain from all parts except Ireland. 
10,751 |1,561,544 {93,501 |3,152|399,836|24,646 | 13,903 | 1,961,380] 118,147] 


Shipping cleared outwards from Great Britain to all parts. 
1 19,754 ]2,249,206| 136,947 | 2,674|396,164|22,981 | 22,428 |2,645,370| 159,928} 


Shipping cleared outwards from Great Britain to all parts, Ireland excepted. 
| 10,224 | 1,486,436] 93,175 |2,671|395,549|22,949 | 12,895| 1,881,985] 116,124] 


Shipping entered inwards in Ireland from all parts. 
|10,681| 904,990 | 53,610 | 259 | 49,022 | 2,579 |10,890| 954,012 | 56,189 | 


Shipping entered inwards in Ireland, from all parts, Great Britain excepted. 


| 504 | 63,577 | 3,772| 244| 45,175 | 2,401 | 748 | 108,752 | 6,173) 


Shipping cleared outwards from Ireland to all parts of the World. 
| 9,662 |839,491| 49,406 | 247 |18,029| 2,463 | 9,909 | 887,520 | 51,869) 


Shipping cleared outwards from Ireland to all parts, Great Britain excepted. 
| 489 | 71,900 | 4,187 | 234 | 45,073 | 2,321 | 723 | 116,973 | 6,508 | 
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NOTICE RESPECTING THE FORMIDA- 
BLE MONOCULUS QUADRICORNIS. 


‘Tue inhabitants of Edinburgh have 
of late been rendered uneasy by the 
appearance of numbers of minute crus- 
taceous animals (chiefly the Monocu- 
Lus quapRicoRNIs of Linneus) in 
the water with which the city is su 
plied. The little animal is of a whit- 
ish colour, and easily discernible by 
the naked eye, if the water be poured 
into a glass vessel, and held against 
the light. It is lively in its motions, 
changing its place by bounds or jerks. 
It is by no means of a disagreeable as- 
pect; if compared, indeed, with the 
sluggish and ugly cheese-mite, it pos- 
Sesses positive beauty. It is no novel- 
ty in the reservoirs of Edinburgh. 
We have seen it occasionally for at 
least fifteen years past, and it has no 
doubt existed ever since water was 
brought to town ; but the uncommon 
fineness of the summer had this year 
greatly multiplied its numbers.’ 
the delicate and fastidious should feel 
some disgust, is nowise wonderful ; 


but that persons who delight in prawns” 


and shrimps, (animals not distantl 
allied to the one alluded to, thou A 
some hundred times larger,) or ae 
can lick up thousands of mites, in or- 
der to give a zest to a draught of malt 
liquor, should be heard to complain, 
seems rather unreasonable. 

To such a height, however, did the 
consternation arise, that our newspa- 
pers (though proverbially cautious 
on some topics) began boldly to speak 
of the fatai effects of this new plague. 
Although this was extravagantly ridi- 
culous, we may be excused for taking 
some notice of the subject. Ourdoingso 
may, perhaps, tend to prevent the re- 
currence of similar unfounded alarm ; 
and, as it is certainly desirable that the 
city should be supplied with the pur- 
est possible water, it may help to ex- 
cite our rulers to employ the most ef- 
fectual means for attaining that end. 

Had these monotuli been three or 
four times smaller than they are, so as 
to have been visible only on the ap- 
plication of a magnifying glass, they 
would have excited no more terror 
than do the thousands of miniature 
eels which may always be detected in 
the best-flavoured vinegar, and in all 
sorts of stale pastry-work. What 
would our timid water-drinkers think 
were they to see a single drop of 
parently pure running water su 


Monoculus Quadricornis. 


jected to a powerful mi ! Th 
would behold a new world of lin, 
ing beings,—animalcules properly so 


cailed,—the larger kinds pursuing 
and devouring the smaller ; and if 
there happened to be a monoculus in 
the drop, he would probably appear 
among them as a huge devouring 
monster,—like Serjeant Pollock’s hor- 
rific mastodonton,—or like one ot the 
Dilettantiin Bill Young’s oyster-cellar 
gulping down living pandores. We 
would advise our readers to leave such 
investigations to Leuwenhockian phi- 
losophers ; and to console themselves 
with the reflection, that these mono- 
culi, according to the testimony of all 
naturalists, never fail to inhabit the 
purest and best waters; that they 
really tend to keep the water in a state 
of purity, by clearing it of animalcula ; 
and that our fathers before us drank 
Pentland Hills’ water without being 
poisoned. They may further consi- 
der, that any danger which has occa- 
sionally resulted from drinking im- 
pure water, has arisen, not from 
swallowing some of these minute crus- 
tacea, which are always of full growth 
when they can be seen by the naked 
eye, but frum taking into the sto- 
mach the Jarve of moths and beetles, 
which are not only very tenacious of 
life, but have a strong propensity to 
eat, and are actuated by so irresist- 
ible a craving, that they will attack 
substances very remote in nature from 
their ordinary food. 

The monoculi will in a great mea- 
sure disappear as the season advances 
towards winter. As an immediate re- 
medy, nothing can be more simple 
than filtering the water used for the 
table or in the preparation of food ; 
and in many cases this may be effec- 
tually done by merely muffling the 
stop-cock with some folds of flannel or 
muslin. Perhaps some such device 
might be used as a partial preventive 
at the delivery pipes of the large re- 
servoirs in town. In the introduc- 
tion of any new supply to the city, 
if surfuce-water must be resorted to, 
the most effectual mode of wi 
on the great scale should be adop 
If this be duly attended to, the 


water even of a navigable may 
be rendered comparatively pure, 
though certainly not to be put in com- 


tition with the limpid stream of @ 
iving fountain, such as that of the 
Crawley 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Inquiry whether Crime and Mi- 
sery are Produced or Prevented hy 
our present System of Prison Dis- 
cipline, &c. By Tuomas 
Buxton, Esq. M.P. Fifth edi- 
tion. Edinburgh, 1818. 


Tus little work opens a wide field 
for reflection, and although it gives 
us a very painful view of the abuses 
prevalent even in the most perfect 
forms of society, it at the same time 
shews by what simple means some of 
the worst of them may be remedied. 
In reading the account which it pre- 
sents us of the wretchedness and de- 
pravity produced or fostered in the 
dungeons of our prisons, it is impos- 
sible not to feel humiliated under a 
sense that all this abomination has been 
so long going on at our very doors, 
and that there is scarcely an indivi- 
dual among us, who has for a moment 
opened his eyes to the contemplation 
of its deformity. Yet little more is 
required for its removal, than to look 
it steadily in the face,—its horrible 
injustice and impolicy are at once ap- 
parent,—and those candid and hope- 
tul views of human nature, which, 
however they may appear romantic 
in the eye of the world, are in truth 
replete with the highest and noblest 
wisdom,—are alone sufficient for the 
excitement of that benevolent activity 
which delights to call up good from 
the bosom of evil. The book is very 
Short and very cheap, and we can as- 
sure our readers that they cannot but 
derive the greatest benefit from its 
perusal: our abstract of its contents 
must be very imperfect, but it is far 
too important to be passed over un- 
noticed. 

The statement of the evil Mr Bux- 
ton has laid down in the following 
words : 


““In England, a prisoner, after his 
commitment is made out, is handcuffed to 
a file of perhaps a dozen wretched oe 
ina similar situation, and marched t rough 
the streets, sometimes a considerable dis- 
tance, followed by a crowd of impudent 
and insulting boys, exposed to the eo 
to the stare of every passenger: mo- 
ment he ente-s prison, irons are hammered 
on to hit; then he is cast into the midst 

VOL. 


of a compound of all that is disgusting and 
At night he is locked a 
narrow cell, with perhaps half a dozen of 
the worst thieves in London, or as many 
vagrants, whose rags are alive, and in ac- 
tual motion with vermin: he may find 
himself in bed, and in bodily contact, be- 
tween a robber and a murderer; or be- 
tween a man with a foul disease on one 
side, and one with an infectious disorder 
on the other. He may spend his days de- 
prived of free air and wholesome exercise. 
He may be prohibited from following the 
handicraft on which the subsistence of his 
family depends. _ He may be half-starved 
for want of food, and clothing, and fuel. 
He may be compe'led to mingle with the 
vilest of mankind, and, in self-defence, to 
adopt their habits, their language, and 
their sentiments ; he may become a .llain 
by actual compulsion. His health must 
be impaired, and may be ruined, by filth 
and contagion ; and, as for his morals, pu- 
rity itself could not continue pure, if ex- 
posed for any length of time to the society 
with which he must associate. 

** His trial may be long protracted; he 
may be imprisoned on suspicion, and pine 
in jail while his family is starving out of 
it, without any opportunity cf removing 
that suspicion, and this for whole «year: 
— if acquitted, he may be dismissed from 
jail without a shilling in his pocket, and 
without the means of returning home :— 
if convicted, beyond the sentence awarded 
by the law, he may be exposed to the most 
intolerable hardships, and these may a- 
mount to no less than the destruction of 
his life now, and his soul for ever. And 
in the violation of his rights you equally 
abandon your own interest. He is im 
structed in no useful branch of employ- 
ment, by which he may earn an honest 
livelihood by honest labour. You have 
forbidden him to repent and to reflect, by 
withholding from him every op} ‘tunity 
of reflection and repentance. Seclusion 
from. the world has been only a closer in- 
tercourse with its very worst miscreants ; 
his mind has lain waste and barren for 
every weed to take root in; he is habituat- 
ed to idleness, reconciled to filth, and fami- 
liarized with crime. You give him lei- 
sure, and for the employment of that lei- 
sure you give him tutors. in every branch 
of iniquity. You have taken no pious 
pains to turn him from the error of his 
ways, and to save his soul alive. You 
have not cherished the latent seeds of vir- 
tue, you have not profited by the opportu- 
hity of awakening remorse for his past 
misconduct. His Saviour’s awful name 
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becomes, indecd, familiar to his lips, be- 
cause he learns to use it, to give zest to his 
conversation, and vigour to his execrations ; 
but all that Saviour’s office, his tender- 
ness, and compassion, and mercy to the 
returning sinner, are topics of which he 
learns no more than the beasts which pe- 
rish. In short, by the greatest possible 
degree of misery, you produce the greatest 
possible degree of wickedness; you con- 
vert an act, perhaps of indiscretion, into a 
settled taste and propensity to vice; re- 
ceiving him, because he is too bad for so- 
ciety, you return him to the world impair- 
ed in health, debased in intellect, and cor- 
rupted in principles.” 


This statement is more than made 
out in all its parts by a most accurate 
aud authentic detail of the state of 
some of the principal prisons in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, and it is impossi- 
ble to imagine any thing more shock- 
ing and detestable. Not that there is 
any oppressicn on the part of jailers, 
who, on the contrary, appear, in gene- 
ral, to be very tender to their prison- 
ers, and to be more alive than almost 
any one else to the abuses of the sys- 
tem in which they are obliged to act ; 
the abuse lies in the shameful negli- 
gence of the country itself to the state 
of its prisons; in the total want of’ clas- 
sification and arrangement, or atten- 
tion ‘to health, cleanliness, decency, 
and morals. When unfortunate beings 
are thrown into prison, whether on 
account of debt, or suspicion, or cri- 
mminality,—this free and enlightened 
country of Britain seems from that 
moment to regard them as out of the 
pale of human society,—they are lite- 
rally thrown or huddled together into 
one festering heap of every thing de- 
grading and corrupting, and the con- 
sequence is, that our prisons are the 
grand nurseries in which vice is ma- 
tured to its full vigour, and from 
which monsters of iniquity are vomit- 
ed forth upon us, to punish us most 
justly for our criminal neglect, by the 
perpetration of every imaginable atro- 
city. 

Take, as a specimen, the followi 


picture of the prison of the Boroug 
Compter. 


** This prison belongs to the city of 
London, and its jurisdiction 
five parishes. On entrance, you come to 
the male felons’ ward and yard, in which 
are both the tried and the untried—those 
in chains, and those without them—boys 
and men—persons for petty offences, and 
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for the most atrocious felonies,—for sii. 
ple assault—for being disorderly—for smal] 
thefts—for issuing bad notes—for forgery, 
—and for robbery. They were employed 
in some kind of gaming, and they said the 

had nothing else to do. A. respectable- 
looking man, a smith, who had never beer 
in prison before, told me, that ‘ the con- 
versation always going on was sufficient to 
corrupt any botly, and that he had learned 
things there he never dreamed of before.’ 

** You next enter a yard nineteen feet 
square: this is the only airing place for 
male debtors and vagrants, female debtors, 
prostitutes, misdemeanants, and criminals, 
and for their children and friends. There 
have been as many as thirty women; we 
saw thirty-eight debtors; and Mr Law, the 
governor, stated, when he was examined, 
that there might be about twenty children. 

** On my first visit, the debtors were all 
collected together up stairs. This was 
their day-room, bed-room, workshop, kit- 
chen, and chapel. _On my second visit, 
they spent the day and the night in the 
room below ; at the third, both the room 
above, and that below, were filled. The 
length of each of these rooms, exclusive of 
a recess in which were tables and the fire- 
place, is twenty feet. Its breadth is three 
feet six inches for a passage, and six feet 
for the bed. In this space, twenty feet 
long, and six wide, on eight straw beds, 
with sixteen rugs, and a piece of timber 
for a bolster, twenty prisoners had slept 
side by side the preceding night: I main- 
tained that it was physically impossible ; 
but the prisoners explained away the difi- 
culty, by saying ‘ they slept edgeways. 
Amongst these twenty was one in a very 
deplorable condition ; he had been taken 
from a sick-bed, and brought there; he 
had his mattrass to himself, for none would 
share it ; and, indeed, my senses convinced 
me, that sleeping near him must be sufti- 
ciently offensive. 

‘| was struck with the appearance of 
one man, who seemed much dejected ; he 
had seen better times, and was distressed 
to be placed in such a situation. He said 
he had slept next to the wall, and waslite- 
rally unable to move, from the pressure. In 
the morning, the stench and heat were s° 
oppressive, that he and every one else on 
waking, rushed, unclothed as they must 
be, into the yard; and the turnkey told 
me, that * the smell, on the = 
of the door, was enough to tur sto- 


mach of a horse.’ 


The description of Bristol jail is 
still more edifying. 


“| visited it, March 28, 1818, in com- 
pany with the Rey. F. Bevan, and I re- 
peated my visit at a subsequent date. 
number of prisoners was 150, viz. 
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Debtors 63 and, according to the report of the turn- 
Male culprits 63 key, some of these were untried.” 
Women 24 


We first entered the yard appropriated for, 
criminals ; it is an irregular space, about 
twenty feet long and twelve wide, and was 
literally so crowded with its sixty-three in- 
habitants, as to occasion some difficulty in 
passing through it. In this yard is to be 
seen vice in all its stages; boys intermingle 
with men ; the accused with the convicted ; 
the venial offender with the veteran and 
atrocious criminal. Amongst a multitude 
of persons, whom the jailor described as 
having no other avocation or mode of live- 
lihood but thieving, I counted eleven chil- 
dren,—children hardly old enough to be 
released from a nursery,—hardly compe- 
tent to understand the first principles of 
moral obligation, here receiving an educa- 
tion which, as it must unfit them for every 
thing usefnl, so it must eminently qualify 
them for that career which they are doom- 
ed to run. All charged or convicted of 
felony, without distinction of age, were in 
heavy irons—almost all were in rags—al- 
most all were filthy in the exireme—al- 
most all exhibited the appearance of ill 
health. The state of the prison, the des- 
peration of the prisoners, broadly hinted 
in their conversation, and plaiily expres- 
sed in their conduct—the uproar of oaths, 
complaints, and obscenity—the indescrib- 
able stench,—presented together a concen- 
tration of the utmost misery with the ut- 
most guilt—a scene of infernal passions 
and distresses, which few have iniagina> 
tion sufficient to picture, and of which few- 
er still would believe, that the original is 
to be found in this enlightened and happy 
country. 

** After seeing this yard, and another of 
larger dimensions, the adjacent day rooms 
and sleeping cells, the conclusion of my 
own mind was, that nothing could be more 
offensive or melancholy. This opinion, 
however, was. speedily refuted. A door 
was unlocked, we were furnished with can- 
dles, and we descended eighteen long steps 
into a vault; at the bottom was a circular 
space ; a narrow passage, eighteen inches 
wide, runs through this, and the sides are 
furnished with barrack bedsteads. The 
floor, which is considered to be on the same 
level with the river, ws very damp. The 
smell at this hour (one o’clock) was some- 
thing more than can be — by the 
term ‘ disgusting.’ The ad was very 
dirty ; and on one part of it I discovered a 
Wretched huraan being, who complained of 
Severe was his intirmary— 
the spot chosen for the restoration of de- 
cayed, health_sa place, one short visit to 
Which affected ‘me with a nausea, which I 
did not recover for two days. ‘The preced- 


ing night eighteen persons had here slept, 


It is quite unnecessary to enlarge 
upon such representations. ‘They are, 
beyond all expression, horrible, and 
were it not that a better spirit has 
been for sometime rising among us, 
their enormity would be sufficient to 
sink us to the centre. The noble ef- 
forts of Howard were followed by 
some great improvements in many of 
our prisons, though foreign nations 
have beeu here beforehand with us. At 
Ghent, Mr Buxton himself visited the 
** Muison de Force,” which he found 
very exccllently conducted ; but the 
prison of Philadelphia in America, of 
which he has given an account from 
authentic sources, is a still more ad- 
mirable institution. The simple prin- 
ciple which pervades all these im- 
provements is, that a prison ought 
to be a school of reformation, chat 
prisoners ought to be classified and 
kept separate, according to their sex, 
their age, their delinquencies, and 
their characters,—that the utmost at- 
tention should be paid to their health 
and morals,—and as the chiet’ means 
of improvement, that they should be 
kept constantly employed. We might 
exemplify the beneficial effect of these 
plain dictates of common sense and hu- 
manity in the foreign prisons above 
mentioned, but it is more agreeable to 
take an example from our own coun- 
try. In Ilchester jail, (and there are 
several others equally well conducted, 
there is a great deal of work carri 
on. Part of the jail itself was built 
by the prisoners, and they are con- 
stantly occupied in various manuface 
tures, 


“* Tt was a sight of much interest,” says 
our author, ‘* to see the whole process of 
converting wool into cloth carned on in 
one yard, and that yard within the walls of 
a prison. In the first work-shop several 
were engaged in washing the wool ; in the 
second, in dyeing it ; in the third, in hand- 
carding it; in fourth, in spinning it ; 
in the fifth, the looms were in activity in 
weaving it; and, lastly, the tailors were 
busy in making it into clothing. In the 
laundry, which ‘I am persuaded equals that 
of any institution in the kingdom, a// the 
female prisoners are employed in washing 
the wakis changes of linen and bedding, 
and in making all the dresses worn by 


themselves, and the fcmales in the Bride~ 


well.” 
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IT have sa’d,” he afterwards adds, 
‘+ that it was a sight of much interest to ob- 
serve the whole process of converting wool 
into cloth carried on within the walls of a 
risun; but he must be blind indeed who 
oa not perceive, that, intimately connect- 
ed with this, there is carried on also an- 
other process of a higher order—a moral 
change-—an operation ~~ the heart of 
man—a conversion of those rude princi- 
ples, and those vicious habits, which make 
up the character of the man who is a terror 
to all around him, into those habits and 
rinciples whic constitute the useful, the 
and the decent member of so- 
ciety. This much is certain, a man must 
leave this prison more competent and more 
org for a life of honest labour ; pro- 
bly he will leave it more industrious, 
and, therefore, probably more honest. It 
is possible that, in the solitude of his cell 
at night, and the regular avocations of the 
day, he may have found a sense of the e- 
hormity of his sins, and contrition for his 
offences towards man and towards Gad.” 


The prejudice which has been at 


ot the condition of prisoners, is the 
cold-blooded and unchristian supposi- 
tion so often mistaken for knowledge 
of the world, that they area set of 
beings totally incorrigible. This is 
finely and pathetically reproved in 
the following passage, which we quote 
from Mr Howard, and which will be 
read with peculiar interest in this ci- 
ty, especially since those improve- 
ments which he suggested have been 
so far at length externally carried into 
effect, that we can have little doubt 
but that they will be followed out like- 
wise in their full mora/ extent. Speak- 
ing of his visit to Edinburgh in 1787, 


‘* I freely related my remarks,” says he, 
“to the Lord Provost, that the tolbooth 
stood in the same improper place ;—that it 
had no court, and was not white washed ; 
that the oe had no apartment in the 
prison, [this reproach cannot now be 
made ;]—that he was suffered to sell spi- 
rituous and other liquors ;—and to moses 
prisoners with their allowance of bread ;— 
that his fees were high, and that he had no 
salary. I added, in the House of 
. » there were forty-seven women 
in three cioss rooms, some of them lying 
sick ;—that no magistrate ever looked in 
upon them, and that no clergyman ever at- 
axy endeavours to 

them. He replied, ‘ were 80 
hardened, it could have no stint? I dif. 
fered in my opinion from his Lordship, and 
told him, that, on seriously conversing 
8 few minutes with several of them, I saw 
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the bottom of the miserable neglect . 


the tears in their I further took 
liberty to the splendid 
provements carrying on in their places of 
entertainment, streets, squares, bridges, and 
the like, seemed to occupy all the atten. 
tion of the gentlemen in office, to the total 
neglect of his essential branch of the po- 
lice.” 

The benevolent Howard, we are 
serge to Providence, has at last 

und a most worthy successor,—a 
person of a different sex, indeed, but 
therefore, while she is not at all infe- 
rior to him in activity, only the more 
qualified to fight the battles of cha- 
rity with the irresistible arms of’ per- 
suasion. The most interesting part, 
by far, of Mr Buxton’s book, is the 
account which he gives of this admir- 
able lady’s proceedings in Newgate, 
and the almost miraculous change 
which her methods of instruction and 
kindness have effected upon the fe- 
males in that prison. 


_ * About four years ago, Mrs Fry was 
induced to visit Newgate, by the repre- 
sentations of its state made by some per- 
sons of the Society of Friends. 

_ * She found the female side in a situa- 
tion which no lan can describe. 
Nearly three hundred women, sent there 
for every gradation of crime, some untried, 
and some under sentence of death, were 
crowded together in the two wards and two 
cells which are now appropriated tothe un- 
tried, and which are found quite inade- 
quate to contain even this diminished num- 
ber, with any tolerable convenience. Here 
they saw their friends, and kept their nul- 
titudes of children, and they no other 
place for cooking, washing, eating, and 


‘** They slept on the floor, at times one 
hundred and twenty in one ward, without 
so much as a mat for bedding; and many 
of them were very nearly naked. She saw 
them bere drinking spirits, and her ears 
were offended by the most terrible impre- 
cations. Every thing 


one, even the Governor, was reluctant to 
amongst them. He persuaded her to 
ve her watch in the office, telling her 
that his presence would not prevent its be- 


count, she repeatedly said, ‘ All I tell:thee 
is a faint picture of” the the fildh, 
manners expressions of- 

towards each other} the abandoned 
wickedness which every 
quite indescribable.’ © 
of which I received from another quarter, 
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: and the smell was quite disgusting. [very 
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? convince her that every thing bad 
ing on. In in 
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ks the degree of wretchedness to which 
= were reduced at that time :—Two 
women were seen in the act of stripping 
a dead child, for the purpose of clothing 
a living one. 

«¢ At that time Mrs Fry clothed many 
of the children, and some of the women, 
and read to them some passages in the 
Bible; and the willing and grateful man- 
ner with which, even then, they attended 
to her*admonitions, left upon her mind a 

desire to do more for their advan- 
tage, and a conviction that much might be 
done.” 


It was not, however, till Christmas 
1816 that she had it in her power to 


engage actively in the benevolent ob- 
ject which she had so much at heart. 


“« She requested to be admitted alone, 
and was locked up with the women, with- 
out any turnkey, for several hours ; when 
she mentioned to those who had families, 
how grievous and deplorable she con- 
sidered the situation of their offspring, and 
her desire to concur with them in estab- 
lishing a school, the proposal was received 
even by the most abandoned with tears of 
joy. They said they knew too well the 

i of sin to wish to have their chil- 
dren brought up in it; that they were 
ready to do any thing which she might di- 
rect; for it was horrible, even to them, to 
hear their infants utter oaths and filthy ex- 
pressions among the first words they learn- 
ed to articulate. She desired them ma- 
turely to consider the plan, for that she 
would not undertake it without their full 
and steady co-operation ; but that if they 
were determined to vere in doing their 
part, she would do hers, and that the first 
step would be to appoint a erness. 
This she left entirely they 
were to cousider who was the most proper 
person for that appointment. 

** Consideration served only to confirm 
their desire for the instruction of their 
children. At her next visit, they had se- 
lected a young woman es schoolmistress ; 
and her conduct does credit to their dis- 
cernment, for she has behaved throughout 
with signal propriety, and has, in no in- 
stance, been known to transgress any rule. 
The elder women repeated their ises of 
entire obedience, if the trial might but be 
made; and several of the younger came to 
her, and entreated to be admitted to the 
intended school, ‘expressing how thankful 
be for any chance of reforma- 


Mrs Fry having obtained the con- 
sent of the women themselves, pro- 
posed thé:measure to the governor of 
the prison. He and the sheriff gave 
their @ntire concurrence, but plainly 
expressed ‘their opinion, that the at- 
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tempt would be in vain. She was 
not, however, discouraged,—she 
terested some other ladies in the same 
scheme, which soon extended much 
farther than merely the instruction of 
the children, and they, too, nobly re- 
sisted all the reasonings and eloquence 
which their wise friends profusely 
poured upon them respecting its ro- 
mance and impracticability. 


** A committee was formed, consisting 
of the wife of a clergyman, and eleven 
meiubers of the Society of Friends. ‘They 
professed their willingness to suspend every 
other engagement and avocation, and to 
devote themselves to Newgate ; and, in 
truth, they have performed their promise. 
With no interval of relaxation, and with 
but few intermissions from the call of other 
and more imperious duties, they have lived 
amongst the prisoners. At first, every 
day in the week, and every hour in the 
day, some of them were to be found:at 
their post, joining in the employments, or 


engaged in the instruction of their pupils 
and at this very period. when the necessity - 
of such close attendance is much abated, — 


the matron assures me, that, with only one 
short exception, she does not recollect the 
day on which some of the ladies have not 
visited the prison; that very often they 
have been with her by the time the priso»- 
ers were dressed ; have spent the whole day 
with them, sharing her meals, or passing 
on without any; and have only left the 
school long after the close of day.”” ) 
** During the first month, the ladies 
were anxious that the attempt should be 
secret, that it might meet with no interrup- 
tion; at the end of that time, as the ex- 
periment had been tried, and had exceeded 
even their expectations, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to apply to the Corporation of Lon- 
don. It was considered, that the school 
permanent, 
a of t rison system of the city, 
it ded on individuals. 
In consequence, a short letter, descripti 


Be 
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| of the progress already made, was written i a 
to the Sheriffs. The next day an answer pet 
was received, proposing a with the 
ladies at Newgate. 3 
compliance with this appointment, 
the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and several 
of the Aldermen attended. The prisoners : 
were assembled tugether, and it being re- bis, 
quested that no alteration in their usual 
practice might take place, one of the ladies , 
q f ] to } i a 
| tions. Their attention during the time of 
ment, decent y the absence of 
every thing like Sate noise, or conten- 
by them, and the cheerfulness visible in 
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‘formation of a prison. 
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their countenances and manners, conspired 
to excite the astonishment and admiration 
of their visitors. 

“* The Magistrates, to evince their sense 
of the importance of the alterations which 
had been effected, immediately adopted the 
whole plan as a part of the system of New- 
gate, empowered the ladies to punish the 
refractory by short confinement, undertook 
ae of the expence of the matron, and 

oaded the ladies with thanks and benedic- 
tions.”” 


We cannot quote so much of this 
most interesting narrative as we could 
wish, but we trust our readers, from 
what we have given them, will be an- 
xious to read and study it in detail. It 
contains many most pleasing anecdotes 
of the reformation and the gratitude 
of these poor degraded, and, to all hu- 
man appearance, utterly lost crea- 
tures,—and is the finest exemplifica- 
tion, perhaps, which the world has 
ever seen, since the introduction of 
Christianity itself, of what may be ef- 
fected upon the most wretched and 
ruined condition of our fallen nature, 
by persevering and unconquerable 
charity. We shall only add the re- 
sult of the experience of the Ladies’ 
Committee as to the plans most effica- 
cious for producing reformation in a 
prison. These are, 

** * Religious instruction,’—perusal 
of the Scriptures morning and evening.’ 
They have found the prisoners remarkably 
ignorant of the first principles of Christi- 
anity, and they have reason to think that 
a prison, in excluding many objects of 
worldly interest, occupation, and pleasure, 
and in the pause which it produces in the 
career of life, and in the apprehensions it 
sometimes excites, is well calculated for 
the inculcation of religious impressicns. 

** 2dly, Constant employment is a grand 
and an indispensable requisite in the re- 
They would feel 
themselves totally incompetent to restrain 
the passions of this unruly race, if their 
minds were not engaged in useful and ac- 
tive objects. 

“* 3diy, Rules simple and lenient, but 
rigidly enforced, and, if possible, the concur-° 
rence of the prisoners in their formation. 

** 4thly, Classification and separation, to 
the greatest possible extent. 

Sthiy, They recommend that prison- 
ers should be treated as human beings, with 
human feelings; with that disinterested 
kindness which will ¢ their affections ; 
yet as human beings degraded by crime— 
with that ry a af restraint, and with those 
symbols of degradation, which may recal a 
sense of their guilt, and humble their pride.” 

The excellent author and promoter 
of these views is at present in Scot« 


EOct. 


land. Like Howard, she is, in the 
language of Mr Burke, making “ 
voyage of charity,”—:nd we know 
that wherever she has “ visited those 
in prison,” she has wou her way to 
their affections, and has likewise gained 
many benevolent individuals, more 
especially of her own sex, to carry tors 
ward her labours of love. In Glas« 
gow a committee of ladies is now 
forming similar te that which has al- 
ready been productive of such infinite 
good in London. We trust, too, her 
visit to our metropolis has not been 
in vain ;—that she has reached, in the 
better sense of the phrase, ‘ the Heart 
of Mid-Lothian ;”’—and that she will 
not have to report of us, like her 
great predecessor, that our attention 
is altogether occupied with “ the 
splendid improvements carrying on in 
our places of entertainment, streets, 
squares, bridges, and the like.” * 


Nature Displayed in her Mode of 
Teaching Language to Mun; be- 
ing a New and Infallible Method of 
acquiring Languages with unparal- 
leled rapidity, deduced from the 
Analysis of the Human Mini, and 
consequently suited to every capacity: 
adapted to the French: By N. G. 
Durier, Author of the New Univer~ 
sal Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
French and English Languages, Sc: 
&c. Towhich is prefixed, a Develope- 
ment of the Author's Plan of Tuition, 
differing entirely from every other ; 
so Powerful in its Operation, and so 
very Economical, that a Liberat 
Education can be afforded even to 

the poorest of Mankind ; by which 

is obtained the Great Destderatum 
of enabling Nations to arrive at the 
highest degree of Mental Perfection: 

Containing alsa Curious Anecdotes 

concerning the Origin of this im- 

portant’ Discovery ; Official Docu- 


“ Since writing the foregoing remarks, 
we have looked into the second report from 
the Committee of the House of Commons, 
on the prisons of the metropolis, (Ist June 
1818,) from which we are glad to learn, 
that very considerable and important tM- 
provements are in progress. We shall pro- 
bably return to the subject on a future oc- 
casion. A report, from the Royal Burghs 
of Scotland, respecting their jails, is also 
before us, (22d May 1818,) the substance 
of which we shall take an early op- 
portunity of laying before our readers. 
Theré ‘is, unfortunately, much need for 
improvement here, as well as in England. 
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ments ; and Fac Similes of Letters, 
addressed by his Majesty Louis the 
XVIIIth, the present King of 
France, and Thomas Jefferson, Esq. 
late President of the United States 
ef North America, to the Author 
and his Family, &c. Sc. Sc. Dedi- 
cated by permission to his Royal 
Highness George Prince Regent of 
the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, &c. &e. &e. 2 
vols. 8vo. Printed for, and sold by, 
the Author, &c. London, 1818, 


Ir we rightly understand Mr Du- 
fief in his elaborate introduction to 
“‘ Nature Displayed,” of which the 
title prefixed to this article holds out 
such splendid promises, one of the 
chief advantages of. his new method 
is, that it teaches language, without 
the aid of grammar. 


The horror with which we still - 


think of “‘ que maribus solum,” made 
us hail with delight the prospect of 
our sons being taught Latin without 
the drudgery, and the hard blows 
that it cost us,—when, to our utter as- 
tonishment, we discovered that this 
voluminous work was nothing more 
than a grammar, eked out with co- 
pious lists of phrases, (a thing of no 
very new invention, ) and selections, in 
prose and verse, from various French 
authors.. So far well; but it is not 
what it pretends to be; and, in the 
bitterness of our disappointment, we 
eould not help exclaiming, ‘‘ a most 
extraordinary mode of teaching lan- 
guage, without grammar, when the 
preliminary step is to purchase a 
grammar, price L.1. 8s.” In justice 
to Mr Dufief, however, we must say, 
that the method has its advantages, 
but we cannot help telling him that 
he has thrown an air of quackery 
round the whole, by informing us, 
that its superiority over other systems 
consists in its being indeptadent of 
grammar, when, in fact, a hundred and 
tive pages of his book are devoted to 
the inflections of the verb alone, and 
a hundred and fifty to syntax. The 
reader will remark, that we are not at 
present considering the comparative 
merits of teaching language with the 
assistance of rules or without them, 
but whether or not this system ful- 
fils its promises in one important 
point; and here we had almost said 
that there is a want of good faith, 


for, in truth, the volumes in which 


this boasted discovery is explained 
is a grammar, such a one as Mr Du- 
fief (fortunately for mankind) lett be- 
hind him at Philadelphia, only great- 
ly more ponderous and higher priced. 
But, that he may not say that we 
have misrepresented him, we shall 
give an abstract of his first lesson as 
nearly as possible in his own words : 
It begins with the alphabet. The 
master reads, in aloud and distinct 
voice, A, the whole class in unison 
repeat A. In the same manner, the 
master and the scholars go through 
the whole alphabet, and the accents, 
the cedille, and the orthographical 
sigus, are explained. ‘The first twen- 
ty numbers are read by the master, 
and repeated by the class as before, 
and twenty short phrases upon them, 
thus,— Muster, “ Il m’en faut un; 
Class,—11 m’en faut un; — Master, 
** |] must have one of them ;” Class, 
—‘‘ I must have one of them ;” Mas- 
ter,—* Il m’en faut un ;” Class,—re- 
peating the English and the French, 
‘© T must have one of them, Il m’en 
faut un.” ‘I'wenty propositions with 
phrases, part of the verb avoir, four 
French phrases, the definition of let- 
ters, and words, the nine parts of 
speech, are read by the master; and 
repeated by the whole class at the 
same moment, and the lesson con- 
cludes with the explanation of a few 
sentences from “ Lecteur Francais.” 
Here the author triumphantly re- 
marks, . “‘ as time is valuable,” (a no- 
vel piece of information verily 2 it 
cannot but be interesting to see how 
much of it has been consumed in the 
above series of exercises ;” and he sums 
up the whole in the following table ; 
Minutes. 
Reading the alphabet, and spel- 
Jing the orthographical signs 10 
Spelling and giving phrases on 


the tirst twenty numbers 15 

Spelling, and giving phrases on 
twenty propositions 15 

Pronouncing part of the verb 
avoir, and four phrases iz 
Nine parts of speech 10 
Translating 15 
77 


which he very obligingly informs us 
is ‘ one hour and seventeen minutes.” 

It will be obvious, on the first 
glance, that whatever the novelty of 
Mr Dufief’s plan may be, it is not in 


teaching languages without the aid of 
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grammar, for a prominent part of the 
first lesson cohsists in the explana- 
tion of letters, and their divisions, 
and of the nine parts of speech, with 
the inflections of the verb avoir. We 
know not how he may choose to de- 
signate these exercises, but we are 
old-fashioned enough to call them 
grammatical ; and as to the phrases 
added to each word, there is not much 
new in that. ‘There is hardly a Latin 
school in the kingdom where, in the 
course of parsing the lessons, a great 
variety of phrases are not given on 
almost every verb, and, at the same 
time, the principle explained ; which 
is rather more than can be said for 
this new method. We think, withal, 
that there is a display quite unneces- 
sary in the summing up of the various 
parts of the lesson, with the time re- 
quired for each, and, after all, they 
have been merely prescribed for next 
day; but the table has a taking ap- 
pearance, and common readers do not 
examine such matters too nicely. The 
novelty of the method, then, must be 
sovght elsewhere, than in teaching lan- 
guage without grammar, for it does no 
such thing; or in teaching it by phras- 
es, for the late Dr Adam, whose name 
can never be mentioned but with re- 
spect, taught to his class almost every 
phrase connected with the Latin lan- 
guage, though he had the good sense 
not to confine his labours to these ; yet 
it has novelty, and perhaps import- 
ance, and to these we shall now ex- 
amine its claims. 

The first thing that strikes a person 
who has been accustomed to the usual 
methods is, that every student, at the 
same moment, and in the same key, 
repeats what has just been read by the 
master, pitching the voice by his, in 
all the varieties of loudness and low- 
ness. ‘The most obvious advantage 
that it seems to possess over the com- 
mon mode, for it is rather seeming 
than reality, is, that every scholar 
being employed at the same time, the 
class proceeds in its business without 
any of those interruptions that are 
elsewhere unavoidable from the rest- 
lessness of those who are not imme- 
diately occupied. In this respect, it 
may perhaps claim the superiority 
over the Lancasterian system, where so 
much time is thrown away in march- 
ing and counter-marching, and all the 
parade of the mechanical economy of 
the school ; for, om the time that 


the scholars enter the school till they 
leave it, there is not a moment lost, 
It is calculated, besides, to give deli- 
cacy of ear, and flexibility to the or- 
gans of speech. These are the advan- 
tages of the mechanical operations of 
the system ; but even these are not pe- 
culiar to Mr Dufief, for we understand 
that several respectable teachers of 
this city have practised them for some 
years. 

But however much this method 
may be adapted for teaching a lan- 
guage by the ear, and consequently 
the speaking of that language, we 
think it inadmissible, or at least of 
dangerous experiment, in a_ large 
school, and altogether inadequate to 
convey any knowledge of the litera- 
ture of a country. When a hundred 
young people (we shall suppose) are 
required to chant the same phrase 
in unison, how can the master be 
certain that many of them are not 
idly silent, or, at best, merely catch- 
ing the sounds from those around 
them, while they have been at no 
pains to commit the lesson to me- 
mory, and, of course, forget it as soon 
as it has ceased to sound in their ears? 
We believe, that in schools conducted 
in the common way, the master has 
frequently cause to complain of one 
boy prompting another, for thus the 
most idle may blunder through the 
task, of which he really knows little ; 
what, then, is to be expected when all 
prompt all? Indeed, it is quite con- 
ceivable, that a scholar may in this 
way attend a whole course and join in 
the chant, or seem to do so, and re- 
main in total ignorance of every thing 
that is going on. In a small class 
there is not much danger of this hap- 
pening, but in a large one, and Mr 
Dufief’ proposes classes of a thousand 
and upwards, it is scarcely possible 
that it should not occur, and that fre- 
quently. Another great defect of the 
system is, that the master cannot be 
acquainted with the individual pro 

ess of his scholars, nor have any 
snowledge whatever of their respec 
tive characters. They are, as far 3s 
he is concerned, merely a set of pup 
pets, of which he regulates the me 
tion, and makes them’ perform feats 
at which Neve 
perhaps, ‘but there ‘su 
jwects hl and them any of those 
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never individually heard the music of 
his praise, nor has he ever seen one of 
the most delightful sights in nature, 
the beautiful countenance of an inge- 
nious boy lighted up by the smile of 
conscious desert, kindled by well earn- 
ed applause, nor the tear that is some- 
times shed from a temporary failure, 
perhaps no less interesting. By this 
means, the powerful stimulus of a 
generous ambition is completely ex- 
tinguished ; and unless Mr Dutief can 
make it appear that ali are, in respect 
to talent, alike by nature, many of a 
large class must, by this mode of' pre- 
scribing lessons, have too much to do, 
and many too little. Now, we hap- 
pen to think that it should be the ob- 
ject of a good education to make eve- 
ry one cultivate his talents to the ut- 
imost without a reference to others. 
To aim at producing an equality of 
improvement in a numerous class, so 
far from following the order of nature, 
is diametrically opposite to it. This 
would be to allow a large portion of 
talent to lie dormant in one mind, and 
to endeavour to kindle in another 
what does not exist there. 

Mr Dufief places his chief glory in 
teaching a language by phrases, and 
Seems to consider memory the only. 
valuable faculty of the mind. ‘‘ The 
Greeks,” says he, “ that ingenious 
nation, were very correct in conferring 
on the muses the title of the Daugh- 
ters of Memory.” We suspect that 
this gentleman has no great intimacy 
with the Greek u...1se, else he would 
easily have seen, that she was so call- 
ed, because she was employed in the 
recording of glorious deeds, not be- 
cause the Greeks considered the me- 
mory a nobler faculty than imagina- 
tion or judgment, which last it would 
have been well if he had cultivated 
a little in himself. In truth, the 
main deformity of the system is, 
that it exercises the memory at the 
expence of the other powers of 
the mind. . The scholar is, in- 
deed, in the hands of Mr Dufief, a 
mere parrot, who repeats what he 
hears, and with little more under- 
standing of it. But we shall quote 
his.own words: speaking of the im- 
portance of phrase-~ ing, The 

nt is the only mode,” he remarks, 

OF acquiring a gerrect acquaintance 
With language.” Consequently, be- 
fore its invention, no one ever knew. 
any language correctly. Unfortunate 
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Buchanan, who had not the advan- 
tage of learning Latin by Mr Dufief’s 
system ! 

The author of the work before us, 
who seems to be endowed with the 
very spirit of prophecy, with respect 
to the universal adoption of his sys 
tem, proposes that in London four 
schools should be established, one in 
each quarter of the city, calculated to 
contain 2500 each. One master and 
an assistant, he says, are amply suf- 
ficient to discharge the duties of these 
four schools, and we cannot conceive 
that the world will be so ungrateful 
as not to appoint Mr Dufief to this 
important charge. This notable plan is 
to be carried into effect at the expence 
of one shilling of school-fees from each 
scholar tor ten months, in which time 
it communicates to the “‘ meanest ca 
pacity” a complete knowledge of the 
French language. ‘This brings to our 
mind a memorable speech which we 
heard a few daysagoin an obscure street 
of this city, made by one of those ora- 
tors called raree-showmen. ‘‘ Here,” 
said he, to the gaping crowd of young 
ragamuflins around him, “ here you 
will see the whole world, and the 
Emperor of Russia, the most beauti- 
fullest man in the whole world, and 
all at the moderate expence of one 
penny.” This will give our second 
Newton a salary of L.500 a-year, and 
he says, if any think this sum too 
large, he must remember that a con 
siderable share of it will be expended 
in coach hire for the purpose of con- 
veying the exhausted philanthro- 
»ist from one school to another. 
We were actually wondering at the 
man’s moderation, as he might with 
equal propriety have charged four 
shillings, instead of one, for his im- 
portant services, which would have 
given him an income of L.2000 a- 

ear, instead of the paltry sum of 

L. 500, when the price we had just 
paid for his Grammar to 
our minds. In calculating the ex- 

mee, he alludes, rather reluctant- 
y, to this tremendous item, but the 
truth at last comes out. “‘I must 
mention,” says he, ‘‘ an indispensable 
article of expence relating to this 
work.” He laments that it cannot be 
abridged, but contemplates printing 
it in stereotype, fur no other reason 
than to reduce the expence as much as 
possible. Generous man! We regret 
that we cannot calculate the profits. 
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on ten thousand copies of “ Nature 
Displayed” annually, but we really 
imagine they would make these na- 
tional schools no bad adventure. 

He humanely recommends it to 
the present race of teachers, in whose 
certain downfal he sincerely sympa- 
thizes, to adopt his system, if they 
wish in the mean time either to pre- 
serve their present pupils, or to gain 
new ones; and, as to their final ruin, 
he consoles himself, that, in a few 
years, they will die out, and so their 
miseries will end. 

He expresses a hope that some pa- 
triotic and enlightened individual will 
prepare a “ Nature Displayed” for the 
Latin and Greek languages, and thus 
confer an invaluable benefit on man- 
kind. As he declines the task him- 
self, we must infer that he is unfit 
for it, for, seriously, we do not think 
modesty one of his failings. But, if 
he can teach a language to others in 
a few months, why does he not learn 
these languages, and perform the task 
himself, and thus have another claim 
on the gratitude of mankind? It 
were wasting words to pursue this 

rt of the subject. Every one who 

cnows any thing at all of the matter 
is quite aware that a thorough know- 
ledge of the inflections of words, and 
of the laws that regulate their arrange- 
ment, must be gained before the scho- 
lar can construe a single sentence or 
construct a single phrase, and the very 
proposal shows monstrous ignorance. 

As it is always necessary for a man 
who aspires at distinction to surpass 
his predecessors, we remark that some 
of Mr ’s advertis- 
ing to teach French to the good 

le of Edinburgh in 
hese gentlemen know the import- 
ance of high sounding promises. 
At this rate they may teach the four 
principal languages of Europe in 
twelve months. Bell and Lancaster 
(or Lancaster and Bell, for we really 
care not which of them take the pre- 
cedence) shall now be no more heard 
of, for in the glory of these men they 
will suffer a total eclipse. It is un- 
fortunate for us, that, with the very 
best intentions of preserving our 
humour, the gall will flow to the point 
of our quill; and we must beg the 
indulgence of our readers when we 
assume a grave tone, and ask these 
ntlemen, if they really pretend to 


dren, in 
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[Oct. 
three months or ten months, a lan- 
guage that a native cannot be expect- 
ed to have acquired in any degree of 
perfection under sixteen or eighteen 
years of age. If, with the fate of Lo- 
gier’s system before our eyes, these 
persons find parents who are weak 
enough to be gulled by their impu- 
dent pretensions, we shall expect that 
they will next commit the care of 
the health of their children to Dr So- 
lomon. 

One word more, and we have done. 
Much less depends on the systems on 
which schools are conducted, and more 
on the character of the master, than 
the world have been lately led to be- 
lieve. Something good, perhaps, may 
be gotten from all of them, but every 
man of merit must form a plan for 
himself. The Lancasterian system 
was hailed as an infallible machine 
for the manufacture of intellect, of 
which, when the wheels were once 
set a-going, it was impossible that 
they should ever go wrong. Expe- 
rience has, however, shown, that its 
success depends greatly more on its 
superintendent than the inventor was 
willing to allow. So true is this, that, 
wherever he has not been a man of 
great energy and talent, the plan has 
failed. It was, however, the exertions 
of Lancaster that first turned the pub- 
lic attention strongly to this import- 
ant subject, and it is his glory that 
through them several lundred thou- 
sand children have been taught to 
read the Bible, that otherwise would 
have been ignorant of it. This is a 
wreath that will bloom long after the 
Jaurels of emperors and conquerors 
shall have faded. Mr Dufief lets 
loose the whole weight of his indig- 
nation on the system of monitors ; 
but, begging his pardon, we must say, 
that Lancaster has conferred a lasting 
benefit on schools by the introduction 
of them. - As seminaries of useful 
knowledge, our Scotch parochial 
schools have long been so respectable, 
as to require no eloge of ours ; and 
Mr Dufief’s sneer at country school- 
masters excites only-our pity. 

Of Mr Dufief’s book we can only 
say, that it is an immense collection 
of facts, without taste and without ar- 
rangement, and is indeed altogether 
one of the most flagrant ens of 
book-making and quackery we have 
ever seen, even in this book-making 
age. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


OCTOBER. 
How beautiful are Nature’s thousand 

hues !— 

First comes the virgin Spring, with emerald 
vest 

And cheeks of glowing childhood. Sum- 
mer next, 

With all her gay and gladsome trappings 


on, 

Rejoicing in the glory of her strength, 

And braiding roses in her auburn hair. 

And next maturer Autumn; soft at first, 

Yet oftimes sad in her departing steps, 

Till hoary Winter meets her on the heath, 

And breathes destruction on he: sallow 
cheek ! 

The year is now declining ; and the air, 

—When morning blushes on the orient 
hills— 

Embued with icy chilness, Ocean’s wave 

Has lost the tepid glow, and slumbering 
f 

Brood oer ‘la level plain, on clouded days ; 

Yet, when the day is at meridian height, 

The sun athwart the fading landscape 
smiles 

With most paternal kindness, softly sweet, 

And delicately beautiful,—a prince 

Blessing the realms whose glory comes 
from him. 

The foliage of the forest, brown and 

sere, 

Drops on the margin of the stubble field, 

In which the partridge lingers insecure, 

And raises oft, at sombre even-tide, 

With plaintive throat, her dull and tre- 
mulous cry ! 

The sickle of the husbandman hath ceased, 

And left the lap of Nature shorn and bare; 

The odorous clover flowers have disap- 


peared ; 

The yellow pendulous grain is scen no 
more ; 

The perfume of the bean field has decayed ; 


And roams the wandering bee o’er many 
a path, 

For blossoms which have perished. Grassy 
blades, 


Transparent, taper, and of sickly growth, 

Shoot, soon to wither, in the sterile fields. 

The garden fruits have mellowed with the 
year, 

And, save the lingering ogee remains 

Nor trace nor token the summer’s 
wealth ! 

Yet, on the wild briar stands the yellow 


hipp ; 


Descending. On the dark laburnum’s sides, 
Mix pods of lighter green among the 
leaves, 
Taper, and springless, hastening to decay ; 
And on the wintry honeysuckle’s stalk 
The succulent berries hang. the robin sits 
Upon the mossy gateway, singing clear 
A requiem to the glory of the woods. 
And, when the breeze awakes, a frequent 
shower 
Of withered leaves bestrew the weedy paths, 
Or, from the branches of the willow whirl, 
With rustling sound, upon the turbid 
stream. 
Yet still there is a brightness in the sky, 
A. most refulgent and translucent blue, 
And still the mountains heave their ridgy 
sides 
In pastoral greenness. Every thing around 
Is placid, but not joyful as in Spring, 
When mirth was young, and hope with 
le eye 
Looked forward to the glories yet to eome. 
There is not in the heavens a single cloud ; 
There is not in the air a breathing wind ; 
There is not on the earth a sound of grief ; 
There is not in the heart a swelling thought; 
Quiet and contemplation mantle all. 
M. 


SONGS FROM THE GERMAN. 


[The following songs were translated 
from the German by a young officer in the 
Rocket Brigade, attached to the Swedish 
corps in the campaign of 1813. He still 
remembers, with pleasure, hearing the for- 
mer of them sung by Claudina Blumen- 
berg, the prettiest girl in Nordheim, to 
Mozart’s beautiful air, ** Ahi questo lu- 
ogo.” | 
O swEeT flows thy current by town and 
by tower, 

The green sunny vale, and the dark linden 
bower : 

Thy waves, as they dimple, smile back on 
the plain, 

And RuinE! dearest river, thou art Ger- 
man again. 

Thy roses smell sweeter, the air is more free, 

More lively the song of the bird on the 
tree 

The yoke of the mighty is broken in twain ; 

And Ruiner! dearest river, thou art Ger- 

The land is at peace, and breaks forth inte 


song, 
tie their bosom the cadence pro~ 
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Thy sons in their chaunting re-echo the 
strain— 

Our RHINE, our own river, is German 
again! 

Thy daughters, sweet river, thy daughters 
so fair, 

With their eyes of soft azure, and bright 
sunny hair, 

Repeat mid their dances, at eve on the 
plain— 

Our RHINE, our own river, is German 
again ! 


Il.—Tyrolese War Song. 


Come, Sons of the Hill! leave the Cha- 
mois and Roe, 

For the harvest lies thick in the valley be- 
low: 

Bavaria and Gaul they have banded their 
might ; 

The slave and the tyrant are harnessed for 
fight. 


Then, gather ye here, in the mist and the 
snow, 

On the tower of your strength, o’er the 
heads of the foe— 

Should the flash of your bright arms be 
seen from your shroud, 

It will seem only lightning that breaks 
through the cloud. 


Should the sound of your watchword be 
heard in the night, 

They will think it the echo of winds from 
the height : 

And the clash of your feet, as ye rush to 
the plain, 

Will be heard as a winter brook swelled 
with the rain. : 


And ‘gather, ye eagles, ye wolves of the 
hill ; 


The banquet is set, ye shall revel your fill : 

Come down like the whirlwind, come down 
like the flood, 

For the reapers are gone to the harvest of 

blood. 


GRYMSDALE; A BALLAD. 


- [At the bottom of a certain black 
heathy hill, called Grymslaw, there stands, 
or lately stood, a desolate looking ham- 
let, which, according to the report of 
its solitary inhabitants, was familiar] 

haunted by divers fearful apparitions,—suc 

as a Shrieking Infant, heard at dead of 
night, and a Female Figure singing a 
lullaby,—supposed to be the unappeased 
ghosts of two corresponding corpses found 
many years ago in a neighbouri t-bog, 
and believed by the 
there murdered. Besides these, there was 


Original Poetry. 


[ Oct. 
also sometimes seen (though less frequent. 
ly and distinctly) a spectral group of three 
figures.——-two Warriors engaged in single 
combat, and a Lady striving to separate 
them,—which was understood to refer to a 
tragical story of a much more remote era, 
and of which tradition has only imperfectly 
preserved the leading incidents: The fol- 
lowing is a hasty attempt to throw this le- 
gend into a short ballad. | 


** O WELCOME back to Grymsdale Tower, 
From bloody war’s alarms ! 

Thrice welcome to thy Lady’s bower, 
And to her longing arms ! 


** Ah! why, Lord William, dost thou turn 
From thy true love’s embrace ? 

And why with glance so dark and stern 
Regard thy Anna’s face ?”’ 


*¢ Hold off! hold off! dissembler vile, 
In vain you smile or weep ; 

Nor feigned love, nor female wile, 
Shall lull my wrath asleep ! 


** J left a treasure in this Tower, 
More prized than Scotland’s crown ; 

I left thee friends of faith and power, 
And yet the gem is flown !” 


Beneath his fearful searching glance 
Her spirit seemed to die, 

While dark dark grew his countenance, 
And drumly grew his eye. 


*¢ For sake of Him the Virgin bore,” 
She cried, in accents wild, 

** Slay not thy guiltless wife—Oh spare 
Lord Owen’s orphan child ! ms 

** My soul is free from thought of guilt, 
Oh sheathe that fatal blade !” 

His hurried hand that grasp’d the hil 
Was for a moment staid. 


“¢ And darest thou then this pledge deny, 
Which from his breast I tore ? 

This token of thy treachery, 
Drench’d with the traitor’s gore !” 


All horror-struck the lady stood, 
And eyed the crimson trace— 
*¢ It is my banished Brother’s blood, 
The last of Owen’s race!” 


*¢ Oh if that heavy tale be true, 
Then cursed be my sword, 

And doubly thou the strife may’st rue, 
For his hath slain thy lord.” 


He tore the corslet from his breast, 
Pierced by his foeman’s steel ; 

And pray’d with dying breath to rest 
With gallant Somerville. 


The tears that soothe our softer woes, 
To breaking hearts are dried ; 
The lady, ere the morning rose, 
La ger by his side. 
8 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Northern Expeditions. —At page 365 of 
last volume, we stated some particulars re- 
specting the vessels then fitting out for 
the purpose of exploring the northern re- 
gions; with a view, the one expedition to 
reach the pole, and the other to discover 
a north-west passage, so long sought for 
in vain. The two expeditions sailed from 
the Nore on the 22d April, and touched at 
the Shetland Islands, which they left on 
the 3d of May. Of the one destined to 
the pole, under Captain Buchan, we have 
heard nothing since that period, except that 
it was seen by a whaler, on the 8th July, 
fast to the ice, in a latitude short of 80 ; 
but from the other, under Captain Ross, 
very satisfactory accounts have been obtain- 
ed, both in dispatches from the command- 
er, and in private letters from individuals. 
From these we learn, that on the 4th June 
Captain Ross reached the coast of Green- 
land, in lat. 65° 42’; the land here was 
high, with precipitous mountains, termin- 
ating in rugged peaks. On the l4th they 
touched at the Whale Islands, where they 
found a Danish factory, and resident, who 
came on board, but could give them no 
useful information. On the 16th they 
were off Waygat, or Hare Island, where 
they landed, and shot some grouse, the 
cock of which was perfectly white; and 
a white hare was also observed. This is- 
land is eight or nine miles long, 1200 to 
1500 feet high, and uninhabited; it con- 
tains coal on the N.E. part, near the sur- 
face. Onthe 7th July the vessels were 
obstructed by the ice, in lat. 74° 14’; in 
the same place, where, 200 years before, 
about the same period of the year, Baffin 
had met with a similar obstruction. An 
opening in the ice enabled them, on the 
18th, to reach 74° 43’, and on the 22d they 
made the 75th degree, where they killed 
several whales, but had seen few bears. 
The mainland appeared one continued 
smooth ridge of snow, with the black peak 
of a mountain here and there appearing. 
They found no inhabitants north of 72° 
30° ; but had had several natives on board 
betwixt 68° and 72°; they were all the 
same people; the dress of the women dif- 


fered only from that of the men, by asmall 


peak on the fore and after part of their 
jackets, and having their hair tied on the 
top of their heads. From the 65th degree, 
the sea was crowded with icebergs of pro- 
digious size, some of them covered with 
sand and dirt, and oxhers having regular 
strata of sand and stones running through 
them horizontally. ‘Their soundings were 
sccasionally in from 200 to 400 fathoms 


soft mud and small stones. The voyage 
had been hitherto pleasant, with fi "eas 
ther, and the officers and crews in excel- 
lent health and spiuits. A private letter 
from Captain Ross, dated Ist August, 
which is most likely the last account that 
will be received this season, says—‘* I 
have but a few moments to tell you, that 
we have now every prospect of success— 
the ice is clearing away fast, and the wind 
is at N.E.” The latitude at this date was 
75° 48’, longitude 61° 3° W.—Variation 
observed on the ice, 88° 13’. 

In our number for July, we inserted a 
very interesting letter from the learned Ita- 
lian, Belzoni, dctailing his antiquarian 
labours in Egypt, up to January 1818. 
Since that time, he has continued to pro- 
secute his researches, under the patronage 
of the British Government, with the same 
enterprise and brilliant success. Encou- 
raged by certain indications which had es- 
ciped the observation of former travellers, 
he has succeeded in opening the second 
pyramid of Ghiza, known by the name of 
Cephrenes. His account of the progress 
nl successful issue of this stupendous un- 
dertaking is singularly interesting ; but 
our limits will not allow us to give at pre- 
sent more than the description of the great 
central chamber, to which, by extraordinary 
ingenuity and perseverance, he had pene- 
trated, after a labour of three weeks :— 
** On entering the great chamber, I found 
it to be 46 feet 3 inches long, 16 feet 3 in- 
ches wide, and 23 feet 6 inches high ; for 
the most part cut out of the rock, excep. 
that part of the roof towards the western 
end. In the midst we observed a sarco- 
phagus of granite, partly buried in the 

und, tothe level of the floor, 8 feet 
ong, 3 feet 6 inches wide, and 2 feet 3 in- 
ches deep inside, surrounded by large blocks 
of granite, being placed apparently to guard 
it from being taken away, which could not 
be effected without great labour ; the lid of 
it had been opened ; 1 found in it only a 
few bones of a human skeleton, which merit 
reservation as curious reliques, they be- 
ing, in all probability, those of Cephrenes, 
the reported builder of this pyramid. On 
the wall of the western side of the chamber 
is an Arabic inscription, a translation of 
which has been sent to the British Muse- 
um. It testifies that * this pyramid was 
opened by the Masters Mahomet El Aghar 
and Otman, and that it was inspected in 
presence of the Sultan Ali Mahomet the 
Ist, Ugloch.’ Thére are also several o- 
ther inscriptions on the walls, supposed to 


be Coptic, (qu. enchorial ?) ; part of thefloor- 
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of this chamber had been removed in dif- 
ferent places evidently in search of treasure, 
by some of those who had found their way 
into it. Under one of the stones I found 
a piece of metal, something like the thick 

of an axe, but it is so rusty and de- 
cayed that it is almost impossible to form 
a just idea of its form. High up, and near 
the centre, there are two small square 
holes, one on the north and the other on 
the south, each one foot square; they en- 
ter into the wall like those m the great 
chamber of the first pyramid.” 

This curious account that the 
Saracens opened and ransacked the pyra- 
mids, and, but for the following fact, 
would prove that they were the tombs of 
Cheops and his brother Cephrenes. But 
it seems that Major Fitzclarence, in his 
overland journey from India, visited M. 
Belzoni’s labours, and made free with 
a few of the supposed human bones in 
the sarcophagus of the central chamber. 
These he presented to the Prince Regent, and 
one of the larger fragments turns out (having 
been examined by the College of Surgeons) 
to be the lower extremity of the thigh-bone 
of a cow, (or ox.) where it comes in con- 
tact with the knee-joint. Thus it is clear 
that if the monarchs were at all entombed 
in these repositories, they only shared the 
rites of sepulture with the brute represen- 
tatives of Isis or Osiris. * 

A very extraordinary discovery of curio- 
sities, literary, political, and historical, was 
lately made at Rome, by Dr R. Watson, 
author of the lives of Fletcher and Gordon. 
This gentleman went to Italy to search for 
any manuscripts or reliques of the House 
of Stuart, which might have been left in 
the hands of strangers by the last survi- 
vors of that illustrious family. After much 
trouble, he discovered that the executor of 
the executor of the Cardinal York, or Hen- 
ry IX. as he is often called, was in posses- 
sion of a vast collection of papers, on which 
he placed so little value, that he suffered 
them to remain in a garret without win- 

dows, exposed to every shower of rain. 
He, theretore, readily sold the whole to Dr 
W. who took possession of them, and re- 
moved them in carts to his own apartments, 
where they were seen by many distinguish- 
ed English visitors in Rome. Dr W. em- 
ployed some time in assorting and arran- 
ging them, and he found that they consist- 
ed of nearly 490,000 separate articles ; of 
which about 250,000 were possessed of va- 
rious degrees of interest. Among these 
were nearly 100 original letters of Fenelon, 
many letters of Bolingbroke, Pope, Swift, 
Atterbury, and other English writers ; and 
a series of letters, continued through a pe- 


* We regret to learn, while this article 
is printing, that M. Belzoni died at Cairo 
| 
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riod of nearly 100 years, of every poten. 
tate and statesman in Europe, and of most 
of the English nobility. e€ contents of 
many of these documents were of the most 
extraordinary character, developing the 
plans which were adopted at different times 
for the restoration of the Stuarts, and the 
names of the promoters and partizans in 
Britain and abroad. Of course, the con- 
tents excited much interest in Rome, and | 
the Papal government took alarm in regard 
to the exposure of its own projects and po- 
licy. Dr W. was in consequence sent for 
by the Papal secretary of state, who, from 
overtures to re-purchase, adopted threats ; 
and, finally, took forcible possession of the 
whole, and put the worthy owner under 
arrest. He appealed, in vain, to the Bri- 
tish resident and ministers, who appeared 
covertly to take part with the Papal go- 
vernment ; and it appears, that, after the 
Pope’s ministers had duly examined the 
whole, they caused a tender to be made of 
them to the Regent of England; anda 
British frigate was actually sent to convey 
them to England. Accordingly, they are 
now in Carlton-house, and Dr W. whe, 
on being enlarged at Rome, set off for Eng- 
land to reclaim them, has obtained some 
temporary recompense. A commission has 
been appointed to investigate his further 
claims, and it is to be supposed that, how- 
ever they were overruled by arbitrary 
power in Rome, they will be duly respect- 
ed in England.— Monthly Magazine. 

Another enterprise to explore the ter- 
mination of the Niger is undertaken, 
and, as in all former ones, with sanguine 
hopes of success. Captain Gray, of the 
Royal African Corps, is intrusted with the 
immediate charge of the expedition. He 
is represented as every way qualified for 
solving this geographical enigma; he has 
been seven years in Africa, and is well ac- 
quainted with the Jaloc The 
route is to be that of the Gambia river, 
which he had already entered. By letters 
which have been received from this officer, 
it appears that his arrangements were nears 
ly completed. 

Organic Remains.—Mr Winch, ina let- 
ter addressed to the Geological Society of 
London, mentions the discovery of a tree 
about 28 or 30 feet long, with its branches, 
in a bed of fire-stone (one of the coal sand 
stones) at High Heworth, near Newcastle. 
Of this organic remain the trunk and lar- 
ger branches are siliceous, while the bark, 
the small branches, and leaves, are convert- 
ed into coal: and Mr Winch remarks, 
that the Stele called by the 
miners coal pipes, owe their origin univer- 
sally to small branches of trees. Mr W- 
states it as a remarkable and in 
fact, that, while the trunks of trees fou 
in the Whitby alum shale are mi 
by calcareous spar, clay, iron-stone, aod 
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iron pyrites, and their bark is converted in- 
buried in the Newcastle sand- 
stones are always mineralized by silex, and 
their bark changed into common coal. 

The comparative receipts of Drury-Lane 
Theatre, for a given series of years, were 
lately stated in a Report of the General 
Committee. 

Boxes, first price, 6s.—Second, 3s. 
Seasons. No. Nights. Receipts. Nightly average. 
1803-4 119 50,327 255 
1804-5 201 59,278 294 
1805-6 200 57,129 230 
1806-7 200 47,464 276 
1807-8 200 49,792 249 
1808-0 33,221 200 

Burnt 24th of Feb. 1809. 


Receipts of the present Theatre. 
Boxes, first price, 7s.——-Second 3s. 6d. 
Seasons. No. Nights. Receipts. Nightly average. 
1812-13 204 75,534 370 
1813-14 235 68,329 290 
1814-15 225 67,418 269 
1815-16 218 58,117 266 
1816-17 208 41,075 197 
1617-18 119 41,066 205 


Two editions have just appeared at Paris 
of the Letters of the Abbé Galiani, a Neapo- 
litan, who was Secretary to the Embassy from 
his court to Paris, where he became intimate 
with Grimm, Diderot, Madame D’Epinay, 
Madame Geoffrin, and other celebrated cha- 
racters. After his return to Naples he kept 
up an active correspondence with his literary 
friends, particularly with Madame D’Epin- 
ay. The Abbé gained a name by his Dia- 
logues on the Liberty of the Corn Trade, 
which appeared at the time when the sect 
of Economistes strongly insisted on the ne- 
cessity of unlimited freedom in this branch 
of commerce, as the most certain means of 
preventing monopolies and scarcity. The 
Abbé was against this opinion, and wish- 
ed for strong restrictions on the trade. The 
Government, however, did not approve of 


his system, and the Abbé Morellet was en- 
gaged to refute the Neapolitan author. 
His Letters, in which he often refers to his 
Dialogues, have been printed from his own 
manuscript; and this is the edition pub- 
lished by Treuttel and Wurtz. Another 
bookseller has published the same Letters 
from a copy left by the Secretary of Grimm, 
amongst whose papers was also found the 
Memoirs of Madame D’ Epinay, as well as 
the other unedited works of the Abbé Ga- 
liani. It is stated in the Preface to this 
edition of the Letters, that a selection from 
these works is preparing for publication, of 
which the most remarkable is a commen- 
tary on Florace. 

The first volume of a new Edition of the 
wotks of Diderot has just been published. 
It contains his Treatises on Philosophy and 
Morality, and his miscellaneous pieces, 
which are for the most part wanting in the 
old editions. The second and third vo- 
lumes will comprize a selection of the most 
interesting articles which Diderot furnish- 
ed for the Encyclopedie. 

There is announced to be published by 
subscription, the Lais, Fables, and other 
Poems of Marie de France, taken from 
manuscripts in the public Libraries of Eng- 
land and France, with a life of the author, 
and an account of her works, by M. Roque- 
fort, a person of some celebrity. This col- 
lection will form two volumes in octavo. 
Marie de France was one of the Anglo- 
Norman Poets of the 13th century; she 
composed a number of ZLais and fables, 
some of which have been published, but 
her works have never before been collected. 
What are called Lais were little Poems, 
which contained a description of extraor- 
dinary events and bold and perilous adven- 
tures, in which Love often played the prin- 
cipal part. These Poems have been col- 
lected from the British Museum, the King’s 
Library at Paris, &c. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mn Crawrorp, late Resident at the 
Court of the Sultan of Java, is preparing 
for publication, a Description of the Islands 
of Java, Bali, and Celebes; with an ac- 
count of the principal Tribes of the Indian 
Archipe 

The Author of the Recluse of the P 
nees has in the press, The Iron sic, « 


poem. 

Mr Brown is for publication, 
Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of 
John Howard, the Philanthropist, compiled 


from his Private Diary and Letters, the 
Journal of his confidential Attendant, the 


Communications of his Family and surviv- 
ing Friends, and other authentic sources of 
information. 
In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, The General Gazetteer, or Emi- 
t’s Guide to the Western and South- 
estern States and Territories of Ame- 


rica. 

Brigadier General M‘Donnell is prepar« 
ing for publication, in two quarto volumes, 
A Polybian View of the late War in -— 
and Portugal, containing a statement 
Rupture, a survey of the War, anda deve- 
lopement of the leading causes of failure 
and success. 
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368 Works Preparing for Publication. [Oet, 


The English in Paris, a Satirical Novel, 
in 3 vols. ; with Sketches of the most re- 
markable Characters, fashionable and un- 
fashionable, that have lately visited that ce- 
lebrated Capital. 

Dr Bostock will shortly publish an ac- 
count of the History and present State of 
Galvanism. 

Miss Hutton is preparing an important 
work. under the title of the Tour of Africa. 
It will contaia a concise account of all the 
countries in that quarter of the world, hi- 
therto visited by Europeans, with details of 
the manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Lieut. Elmhirst is about to publish, 
Occurrences during a Six Months’ Resi- 
dence in the Province of Calabria Ulterior. 

An Account of the Life, Ministry, and 
Writings, of the Rev. John Fawcett, D.D. 
fitty-tour years minister of the Gospel at 
Waingate and Hebden-bridge, near Hali- 
fax, will be shortly published by his son. 

Mr G. Russell has circulated the pro- 
spectus of a ‘Tour through Sicily in the 
year 1815. This tour was performed in 
company with M. Fromm, one of the 
Judges in the duchy of Mecklenburgh ; ,Dr 
Forster, of Berlin; and Dr Kephalides, of 
Breslau, gentlemen possessing considerable 
literary attainments. 

Mr Southey has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, Memoirs of the Life of John Wes- 
ley, the founder of the English Methodists. 
It will be printed in two volumes octavo, 
and be illustrated by portraits of Wesley 
and Whittield. 

Prince Chilia, a satirical history of all 
nations in the world, after the manner of 
Swift's Gulliver, by Tom Brown, will ap- 
pear in a few days. 

An interesting volume will be published 
in October, entitled Sketches of America, 
being the narrative of a journey of more 
than five thousand miles through the East- 
ern and Western States ; contained in eight 
reports addressed to the thirty-nine English 
families who deputed the author in June 
1817, to ascertain whether any and what 
part of the United States would be suitable 
for their residence. By Mr H. B. Fearon. 

A new Novel, from the pen of Miss 
Anna Maria Porter, author of ** the Knight 
of St John,” &c. will appear shortly, en- 
titled The Fast of St Magdalen. . 

A History of Greenland is preparing for 
the press, containing a description of the 
country and its inhabitants, together with 
an account of the missions of the United 
Brethren in that country, from the German 
of Crantz. "The work will also comprehend. 
valuable details of the original discovery 
and colonization of Greenland by the Nor- 
wegians, the vain attempts made by the 
Enghsh, Danes, and others, to explore the 
east coast, along with a succinct narrative 
of the partially successful «mission at Gat- 

Avs an appendix to the whole, will 


be added, a continuation of the History of 
the Mission of the Brethren down to the 
present time, comprising a period of about 
eighty years. The work will be accom- 
panied with supplementary notes from au- 
thentic sources, including interesting no- 
tices of Labrador. 

Mr Caulfield, of Bath, is preparing a 
volume for the press, which will contain 
every important transaction of the Regency 
from the year 1811 to the last dissolution 
of Parliament. 

A work on the Simplicity and Ingenuity 
of the Evidence in favour of the Miracles 
recorded in the Gospels, contrasted with 
the best and most striking wonders of the 
Christian Church in the succeeding centu- 
ries, is printing by the Rev. Wm. Faulk- 
ner, A. M. 

The Rev. Joseph Fletcher will shortly 
publish, an enlarged edition of his Lectures 
on the Principles and Institutions of the 
Catholic Religion. 

A philosophical romance, called Charen- 
ton, or the Follies of the Age, translated 
from the French of M. Lourdoueix, will 
soon appear. Charenton is a well-known 
establishment near Paris for insane persons. 
Some supposed inhabitants of it are the 
author’s dramatis persone. The work 
gives a view of the political state of France, 
and of its parties. 

Recollections of Japan, by Captain Go- 
lownin, author of Narrative of a Three 
Years’ Captivity in that Country, is print- 
ing, with an introduction, containing a 
chronological account of the several voyages 
undertaken to Japan, from the first pe- 
riod of European intercourse with that 
country. 

A Treatise is printing on the Patent 
Moveable Axles, elucidating the great ad- 
vantages obtained by them ; accompanied 
by numerous documents of approbation. 

The editor of the last edition of Morti- 
mer’s Commercial Dictionary, of the work 
called “* Universal Commerce,” and of 
some other publications, has in the press a 
work entitled ‘ Foreign Exchanges,” 
which is to consist of a complete set of 
tables of exchanges, calculated from the 
lowest to the highest course of exchange ; 
and from a penny to a thousand pounds 
sterling. It will shew, ‘at one view, any 
sum of foreign money reduced into British 
British money into foreign. 
This work, which is about,to be published 
by subscription, has long been a desidera- 
tum in commercial literature. 

EDINBURGH. 

A Series of Essays and 
Historical and Literary. 
Robt. Burns, Paisley. oli 

Coquetry, a Novel. Three vols. 12mo. 

Facts and Observations towards, forming. 
a New Theory of the Earth. William, 
Kright, LL. D. Belfast One 
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An Introduction to Merchandise, con- 
taining Treatises on Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Commerce, Bills of Exchange, Book-Kee 
ing, Mercantile Laws, and the Public 
Funds. By Robert Hamilton, LL. D. 
Professor of, Philosophy in the Marischal 


of Aberdeen. The whole new mo. 
delled and adapted té the improved Me. 
thods and Information of the present Time. 
By Elias Johnston, Teacher of Mathema- 
tics, Edinburgh. One large velume 8vo. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LO NDON. 
ALGEBRA. 

Essays on the Combinatorial Analysis ; 
shewing its application to the most useful 
and interesting problems of Algebra, in 
the Multiplication, Division, Extraction of 
Hoots, &c. By Peter Nicholson. 8vo. 16s. 

ARTS, FINE. 

British Gallery of Pictures, first series. 
By W. Yotley, Esq. F.S. A. No. LXIV. 
4to. 10s. 6d.—folio, L. 1, Is. 

Elements of Anatomy, designed for the 
use of Students in the Fine Arts. By J. B. 
Sharpe. Royal 8vo. 10s. 

A History of the Rise-and Progress of 
Music, theoretical and practical. By G. 
ig 15s. plain plates—L. 1, 1s. colour- 


BIOGRAPHY. 

A New Edition of President Edwards’s 
Life of the late Rev. David Brainard, mis- 
sionary to the Indians, from the Society in 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge. vo. 12s, 
BOTANY. 

A System of Physiological Botany. By 
the Rey. P. Keith. 8vo. 26s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Treatise on the Generel Principles of 
Chemical Analysis, transiated from the 
French of L. J. Thenard. By Arnold 
Merrick. 8vo. 

COMMERCE. 

The American Negociator; consisting 
of Tables of Exchange of the United States, 
calculated from one cent up to one thou- 
sand dollars, and equated with the curren- 
cies of Great Britain, [reland, France, &c. 
By the editor of Mortimer’s Dictionary. 
18mo. 4s. 

DIVINITY. 


The Spirit of the Gospel, or the Four 
Evangelists elucidated by Explanatory Ob- 
servations, Histurical References, and Mis- 
eellaneous Tistrations. By the Rev. Wm. 

Stephen Gilly, M.A. Rector of North 
Fambridge, Essex. 8vo. 10s. 

Sermons. on Various Subjects. Ry Sa- 
muel ge ‘Bishop of Connecticut. 2 
vols, Bvo. 18s. 

The Seripture Testimony to the Messiah. 
By John Pye Sinith, D. D. Svo. 14s. 

‘Sermons in which the. connection is 
traced’ between a Belief of the Truth of Re- 
VOL, III. 


velation, and the Character, Comfort, and 
Prospects of Christians. By the Rev. M. 
Jackson. 8vo. 12s. 

Original Sin, Free-will, Grace, - 
ration, Justification, Faith, Good Works, 
and Universal Redemption, as maintained 
in certain Declarations of our Reformers, 
which are the ground-work of the Articles 
of our Kstablished Church upon these Sub- 
jects; with an important Account of the 
Subscription to the Articles in 1604, and 
an Historical and Critical Introduction to 
the whole. By the Rev. H. J. Todd. 8vo. 


7s: 
DRAMA. 

A History of the London Theatres, con- 
taining an Annual Register of New Pieces, 
Revivals, Pantomimes, &c. from the year 
1795 to 1817 inclusive. By W. C. Oul- 
ton. 3 vols. 

EDUCATION. 

A Greek Tree, or Skeleton of Verbs ; 

demonstrating the dependencies of their se- 


veral parts, &c. By Mr John Tilt, of — 


Brighton. 5s. 

A Critical Grammar of the French and 
English Languages, with Tabular 
dations: calculated to aid the English stu- 
dent in the acquirement of the niceties of 


the French language, and to give the | 


French scholar a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish tongue. By W. Hodgson. 12mo. Ys. 
HISTORY. 

Naval Chronology of Great Britain, or 
an Historical Account of Maritime Events, 
with engravings By J. Ralfe. Part IV. 
8vo. 10s. tid. 

Letters on French History, from the 
earliest period to the Battle of Waterloo, 
and re-establishment of the House of Bour- 
bon, for the use of Schools. By J. Big- 
land. 12mo. 6s. 

LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law, rela- 
tive ope Foreign ic Com- 
merce of Great Britain. - Chitty, Es 
2 vols. Royal L. 3, 3s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Criminal 
Law ¢ adapted to the use of the profession, 
magistrates, and By 
Jos. Chitty, Esq. 4 Royal 8vo, 
L, 4, 4s. 
MEDICINE. 


Results of an Investigation 
A 
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ing Researches in the Levant concerning 
the Plague. By Charles Maclean, M. D. 
Royal L. 2, 2s. 

A Manual of Practical Anatomy, for 
the use of students engaged in dissections. 
By Edward Sganley, assistant surgeon and 
demonstrator of anatomy at St Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. 12mo. 

Practical Researches on the Nature, 
Cure, and Prevention of Gout. By James 
Johnson. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

A Succinct Account of the Contagious 
Fever of this (ountry, as Exemplitied in 
the Epidemic now prevailing in London. 
By Thomas Bateman, M. D. &c. 8vo. 6s. 

Directions for the Treatment of Persons 
who have taken Poison, and those in a 
State of Suspended Animation. By M. P. 
Orfila. 12mo. 

Surgical Essays. By Astley Cooper, 
F. R. S. with thirteen engravings. Part I. 
10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIFS. 

The Emigrant’s Guide to the United 
States of America, Economical and Poli- 
tical. By Robt. Holditch, Esq. 4s. 6d. 

An Account of the Chantable Donations 
to places within the county of Berks. By 
F. C. Barry, Esq. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Cunningham's Caution to Continental 
Travellers. }2mo. 3s. 6d. 

A work on the Origin of Carriages and 
Vehicles, by J. C. Gosizrot, of Munich, 
with 104 engravings, representing the va- 
rious vehicles used by the Greeks and 
Romans, in two vols. 4to. has been import- 
ed within the month. 

NOVELS. 

The Cumberland Cottager; a Story, 
founded on facts. By Miss Broderick. 3 
vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Poetry and Tales in Verse. By Mrs 
#nias Lamont; foolscap 8vo. Gs. 

Johnny Newcome in the Navy ; a poem, 
in four cantos, with notes. Part I. 8vo. 
2s. fid. 

Revenge Defeated and Self-punished ; 
a dramatic poem. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Poems. By Mrs Brooke. 1J2mo. 7s. 

Kleist’s Vernal Seasons ; a poem, after 
the manner of Thomson ; second edition, 
translated from the German. 8vo. 3s. Gi. 

Samor, Lord of the Bright City ; an He- 
roic Poem. By the Rev. S. H. Milman, 
&e. 8vo. 

Bowen’s Kenilworth Castile, and other 
Poems. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

_ POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Essay on Money. By C. R. Prin- 
cep, Esq. 

A Letter addressed to the Proprietors of 

Urpius ts Corporation. 
By C. Arnot, solicitor. | 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
A Year's Residence in the United States 


(Oct. 
of America. Treating of the face of the 
Country, the Climate, the Soil, the Pro- 
ducts, the Mode of Cultivating the Land, 
Prices of Land, of Labour, of Food, and 


Raiments, Ke. Kc. By W. Cobbett. Part I. 
Byo. 6s. 


- EDINBURGH, 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal, No. LX. containing, 

I. Posthumous Works ef Mad. De Stael. 

iI. Observatiens concerning the Question 
of the Originality of the Poem of Dante. 
By F. Cancellieri. 

IIL. Mélanges d’flistoire et de Littera- 
ture. 

IV. American Geology. 

V. Shipwrecks of the Alceste and Me- 
duse. 

VI. An Account of Experiments for 
determining the Length of the Pendulum 
Vibrating Seconds in the Latitude of Lon- 
don. Wy Captain Henry Kater, F. R.S. 

VIL. Mémoires pour Servir a I’ Histoire 
des Evénémens de la Fin du Dix-Huitic- 
me Siecle. Par Feu M. L’Abbe Georgel. 

VIII. Bonaparte and the Elba MS. 

IX. Prison Discipline. 

X. The Speech of Henry Brougham, 
Esq. M. P. in the House of Commons, 
May 8th, 1818, on the Education of the 
Poor, and Charitable Abuses. 

XI. Documents connected with the ques- 
tion of Reform in the Burghs of Scotland. 

XII. A Journey to Rome and Naples, 
performed in 1817; giving an Account of 
the present State of Society in Italy, and 
containing Observations on the Fine Arts. 
By Henry Sass, Student of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts. 

Reports of the Practice in the Clinical 
Wards of the Royal Iniirmary of Edin- 
burgh, during the months of November 
and December 1817, and January 1818, 
and May, June, and July 1818. By An- 
drew Duncan, jun. M. D. F. R. S. E. &vo. 
Os. 

An Inquiry, whether Crime and Misery 
are Produced or Prevented, by our present 
System of Prison Discipline. Illustrated 
by Descriptions of the Borough Compter-— 
Tothill Fields Prison—The Jail at St Al- 

ban'’s—The Jail at Guildford—The Jail at 
firistol—the Jails at Bury and Ilchester— 
The Maison de Force at Ghent—The Phi- 
ladelphia Prison—The Penitentiary, Mill- 
bank—And the Proceedings of the ‘Ladies’ 
Committee at Newgate. By Thomas Fo- 
well Buxton, Esq. M. P. Fifth Edition: 
ls, 6d. sewed. 
A Letter to Sir Samue! Romilly, M. P. 
from Henry Brougham, Esq. M.?. F.R,S. 
upon the abuse ot charities ; with an ap- 

dix, containing minutes of evidence ta- 

n before the Education Committee, sixth 
edition, 8vo. 5s. 6d. sewed: 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 


France.—<An ordinance has just been 
issued by the King of France relative to 
the organization of the National Guard, 
which is of considerable importance. His 
Majesty has withdrawn the National Guard 
trom under the orders of its own separate 
ami peculiar staff, and placed it at the dis- 
posal of the Minister of the Interior. The 
King has thus declared that respectable 
body of citizens to constitute no longer a 
military force, but has recalled it to its 
original destination, and subjected it to the 


‘civil authorities. ‘he second article of the 


decree is a complete abolition of the whole 
establishment of the superior officers of 
that corps, the highest rank which is to 
exist in future being that of Commandant 
of a commune or canton. The office, 
henceforth nominal, of Colonel-General of 
the National Guards, continues to be held 
by Monsieur, with the honours annexed to 
the rank of Colonel-General d’ Armes ; but 
it isa shadow, of which the substance is 
no more. Its patronage no longer exists 
—its eclapetilienes of the ministers is 
gone—the power of issuing orders to the 
National Guards, of appointing their offi- 
cers, and influencing their spirit, is trans- 
ferred to the department of Minister of 
the Interior, and merges in the general 
government of the day. 

SPAIn.—A sudden revolution took place 
in the Spanish Ministry on the 15th Sep- 
tember; followed, as is usual with this 
despotic government, by the banishment of 
the disgraced individuals. ‘The three prin- 
cipal members of the Cabinet transacted 
business with Ferdinand late in the even- 
ing of the 14th; and by six the follow- 
ing morning they had left Madrid under a 
military escort, for the places of their exile. 
Pizarro, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
with his wife in the last stage of pregnan- 
cy, was sent to Valencia; Garay, the Mi- 
nister ef Finance, to Saragossa; and Figa- 
roa, the Minister of Marine, to Andalusia. 
Their places have béen supplied by the 
following persons :—The Marquis de Cas- 
sairujo, Prime Minister; Admiral Cisne- 
ros, Minister of Marine; and the Counsel- 
lor of Rents; Himas, Minister of Finance. 
The three di Ministers were oppos- 
ed in their measures by MM. Egnia and 
Lozaro de Torres, and this opposition was 
strengthened by the violent hostility of the 
nobles and clergy, in consequence of M. 
Garay’s plans of finance, which made them 


contribute their quota to the public service, 
along with the other classes of the commu- 
nit¥. By their powerful and united influ. 
ence, the ministers have been overthrown 
and driven into exile ; and, indeed, they 
may congratulate themselves that they 
were not thrown into duhgeons, there to 
languish out the remainder of their days. 
Their successors are said to be vigorous 
and determined in their views, and great 
exertions are expected from them against 
the South American colonies. 

GERMANY.—The Congress of Sove- 
reigns at Aix-la-Chapelle assembled on the 
30th ult. and accounts of their proceedings 
have been received up to the 2d instant ; 
on which day, and at the end of their third 
conference, they are said to have signed an 
act for the evacuation of France by the fo- 
reign troops. ‘This evacuation is tocommence 
early in November, and it is expected it 
will be completed by the end of that month. 
The contributions still due to the allies by 
France are to be discharged in the course 
of nine months from the signature of the 
treaty ; the first instalment to be paid on 
the 6th December. 

SWEDEN.—Letters from Drontheim give 
a flattering account of the coronation of 
Charles John, which was solemnized there 
with considerable pomp on the 7th ult. in the 
principal church, and an illumination took 
place in the evening, during which the 
King and Prince walked through the prin- 
cipal streets, amidst the acclamations of the 
people. Twenty-seven criminals were to 
be pardoned on this occasion. 

TuRKEY.—From this country all the 
accounts recently received speak of the agi- 
tation and confusions prevailing in Con- 
stantinople. The discontented Janissaries 
have been, as usual, setting fire to the 
town, with such success, that, on the 13th 
of August, some thousand houses, with 
mosques and churches, were reduced to 
ashes. The Sultan and all his ministers 
were present, to animate the zeal of those 
employed to extinguish the flames ; but 
the narrowness of the streets impeded all 
their attempts for this purpose. It seems 
that the licentious Janissaries disliked their 


Aga; and under the influence, as is al- 


leged, of certain ambitious instigators, de- 
manded the deposition of the Grand Vizier, 
the Captain Pacha, and others of the Sul- 
tan’s Cabinet. The wisdom of the Porte 
has been praised on this occasion ; and as 
an illustration of that rare quality, two re- 
markable circumstances.are put on record, 
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First, The Captain Pacha was dis- 
missed, in compliance with the demands of 
the incendiaries. Next, all the elephants. 
ster, dismissed from their and sent 
omen.” One supposed mover of the dis- 
turbance, Kanbur Suleimaun Effendi, was 
enticed into the hands of the executioners 
and strangled. 


ASIA. 

East InD1IES.-— Various dispatches 
have been published since our last, relating 
chiefly to the concluding operations of the 
war in India, the result of which had been 

already decided by previous battles. All 
_ the native armies which took the field a- 

gainst the British have been dispersed— 
the different chiefs are either prisoners or 
fugitives—and the hill fortresses of the 
country are successively into our 
hands. In short, all opposition seems to 
vanish before the British power in India; 
new districts have been adiled to our em- 
pire in that quarter, and it is not easy 
to fix limits to its extension. The go- 
vernor and council of Bombay notify 
the of several sub- 
sequenily to those noticed in former Ga- 
zettes, particularly that of Singhur, a strong 
hill-fort between Poona Poorunder, 
which capitulated, after a pretty obstinate 

resistance, to Genera] Pritzler. Sir J. 

Malcoim gives a satisfactory account of 

the pr ings which he had taken against 

the only two remaining” Pindaree chiefs, 


Runjun and Cheetoo. 
mes ‘el Hi after their flight to Bhopaul, continued to 
— lurk with a few followers amid the forests 
and mountains ; but, in consequence of Sir 
John’s operations, Ranjun was compelled 
to surrender ; though Cheetoo had es- 
caped, he was in great distress, with not 
more than — followers, and totally 
witlout means iving our government 
any annoyance. most im t in- 
telligence, however, contained in these dis- 
patches, relates to Bajee Row, lately called 


number of men in an attack made on him 
by General Adams on the 17th of April, 
he sustained a more serious misfortune in 

¢ defection of several of his principal ad- 


Chinajee Appa, the ‘younger brother of 
Pare Row, together with between 2000 


came over in a body, and 
made their submission to the English go- 
vernment, an example which it was thought 
Row himself 
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in Constantinople were, like the Ex-mini- 
out of the capital, as being ‘* animals of ill . 


the Peishwa. After losing a considerable li 


[Oct. 


rison,) Co-nets in the Madras cavalry, had 
been taken prisoners and put to death by 
the troops of the Peishwa. From India 
papers recently arrived we find that no 
such wanton cruelty has been 

and that these two captives were, on the 
contrary, treated with every attention to 
their personal comforts. We are indebted 
for this information to the capture of the 
fortress of Wassota, on the surrender of 
which they were found in the place. 

The Bombay papers contain the abstract 
of a proclamation issued by Mr Elphin- 
stone, declaratory of the views of the Bri- 
tish Government, and the policy intended 
to be pursued with respect to Bajee Row, 
and the territories lately under his authori- 
ty, After detailing the various acts on the 
part of the Peishwa, indicative of his insin- 
cerity, and of his hostile disposition towards 
the Company’s interests in India, it pro- 
ceeds to declare, that Bajee Row was depos- 
ed, and that his dominions were henceforth 
to be under the m nent of the 
British power. It mentions mili- 
tary arrangements in progress for pur- 
pose, and our determination to rescue the 
Rajah of Satarah from the custody of the 
nominal head of the Mahratta States. A 
principality is to be established, for the 
maintenance of the rank and dignity of the 
Rajah. 

CEYLON.--We have pleasure in stating, 
that private advices have been received from 
Ceylon to tive litter end of April, which are 
much less alarming than those by the pre- 
vious arrivals. A reinforcement of 700 

had arrived from Madras, by ome 
Mi » 74, Captain Patterson, in’ 
order ; but had been embarked in so much 
haste, and with accommodations so inade- 
quate to their numbers, that much incon- 
venience was suffered by them on their pas- 
sage. Governor Brownrigg was at Candy , 
confined by an attack of the gout. It was_ 
sup; that the British force amounted 
to about 6000 men, including 2000 who 
arrived the beginning of April. Every 
thing remained tranquil on the coast, where 
little was known of what was going.on up 
the country. 

article from Petersburgh, 
dated 28th August, contains a manifesto, 
which, after noticing the peace concluded 
between Russia and Persia, in the year 
1813, Asa that the Em of — 
binds hi to support, if necessary, 
succession of the son of the Schah to the 
oa and pledges the powerful assistance 

ussia to prevent an ign power 
from interfering ia the affairs of Persia. 


AFRICA. 
The Sierra Leone Gazettes, which have 
been received to the 18th of June, contain 
additional proofs of the increasing prosper!- 
ty of this interesting colony; not only m 
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| ollow, and thus put an end to the opposi- ——— 
tion of the sovereign now in arms 
against us in 
of the eafly part of the 
A, campaign in India it was stated that two 
British officers, (Messrs Hunter and Mor- 


1818.) 
the improvements which are daily made in 
the colony itself, but in the rapid approach- 
es to civilization which are visible in its de- 
encies. There is not only a consider- 
able increase in the commercial relations of 
this infant settlement, but also, what is 
more desirable, a sensible amelioration of 
the morals of its inhabitants. 
Authentic accounts, received from tlie 
coast of Africa, state that the S 
have tran a greater number of slaves 
to the West Indies in three months of the 
present year than in the sare interval in 
any preceding year. 


AMERICA. 

Cu1L1.—The Buenos Ayres papers con- 
tain the following statement, showing the 
devotedness of the Chilians to the cause of 
independence.—** When the combined Pa- 
triotic —_ was in daily expectation of 
being attacked by the Royalists in Chili, 
and the public treasury was exhausted by 
preparations of defence, the whole of the 
secular and regular clergy, the various cor- 
porate bodies, and richest individuals of 
Santiago met together, and agreed to form 
a depot of all the silver plate and valuable 
ornaments they respectively possessed for 
their use, a committee was 
named to present the same to government 
with an appropriate address. € govern- 
ment the same as a loan, and as 
property, which, in the hands of commis- 
sioners, might be as a security for 
advances of money, but not alienated, as 
the same would be returned to the 
tive owners, as soon as the revenue of the 
state would allow. In the mean time, to 
record such a patriotic act, the following 
Inscription was engraved on the pyramids 
which exist in the eastern and western 
points, forming the two entrances from the 
sea and land side into the capital :—‘ On 
the 5th of March, 1818, the inhabitants of 
Santiago voluntarily delivered up the whole 
of their jewels silver plate, protesting 
that they would furnish themselves with no 
other as long as their country was in dan- 
ger. Nations of the universe, forcigners 
who may enter Chili, decide whether such 
people can again be converted into slaves !’ 
The Patriot General, San Martin, refused 
to accept either additional rank or any per- 
tonal recompense, after the two brilliant 
victories poe at Chacabuco and Maipo, 
On the occasion, the municipality of 
age. sent him a present of 20,000 dol- 
lars, which he returned, saying that he was 
satisfied with having done his duty. His 
example has been followed by the other 
chief officers.” 

Braziis..—The 


which state that the views of the Portu- 


has brought let- 
ters from this quarter to the 18th July, 
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guese, with regard to the eastern bank of 
the river Plate, daily begin to disclose 
themselves more clearly. Under pretext of 
following up Artigas, it is mentioned that 
they are making a grand effort to obtain 
possession of the whole country as far as 
the Parana, with the intention of rendering 
that river the western boundary of tlie em- 
pire of Brazil. They had already taken 
possession of a fertile range of territory be- 
tween the rivers Parana and Uruguay, and 
had pushed 600 dragoons to Corrientes, 
which is situated at the confluence of the 
Paraguay and the Parana, and from all 
these moveinents it is conjectured to be the 
intention of the Portuguese Court to extend 
its possessions in this quarter, so as to lay 
the foundation of an extensive empire in 
South America. 
VENEZUELA.—Accounts received from 
this province to the end of August state, 
that ample preparations have been made by 
the independent government for the ap- 
proaching campaign, which will be opened 
in December by Generals Paez, Arismendi, 
Bermudez. M‘Gregor, and Mariano. Mi- 
litary stores and recruits had been collected 
in abundance, and auxiliary troops and of- 
ficers had reached the head-quarters from 
England ; while General Morillo is said not 
to have more than 1500 old Spanish troops 
left, the rest of his army being composed 
of Creoles on whom he cannot depend. If 
these accounts approach near the truth, it 
is probable that the next campaign will give 
a decisive turn to the war in favour of the 


patriots, and go far to re-establish the tran-_ 


uillity of the country on the only solid ba- 
sis—the independence of the colonies. 
NEWFOUNDLAND.—The town of St 
John’s suffered from another fire, on the 
night of the 21st August laSt.—** The fire 
(says a letter of the 30th) was tirst observed 
about a quarter before 12 at night, on 


board his Majesty’s ship Sir Francis Drake; - 


an alarm-gun was immediately fired from 
that ship. The fire commenced in a house 


near the Ordnance-yard, and the whole . 


range of buildings on that and the opposite 
side, as far as the Ordnance-gate, were con- 
sumed. From what information we have 
been able hastily to collect, we are happy 
to say no lives were lost.” 
QuEBec.—The following is a statement 
of the imports and exports of that place up 
to 24th July 1818 
EXPORTS. 
304,501 Bushels Wheat. 
§,873 Bushels Flaxseed. 
6,553 Barrels Ashes. 
12,765 Barrels Flour. 
IMPORTS. 
6,454 Puncheons Rum. 
142 Hogsheads » 
164 Hhds. Refined do. 
97 Puncheons Molasses. _ 
arrived—3473 passengers ar- 
riv 
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5.—A few days ago, the foundation stone 
ef another Antiburgher meeting-house was 
laid in the College grounds at the east end 
of Blackfriars’ Wynd, Glasgow ; and last 
night the deposites were stolen from be- 
neath the stone. 

10.—Edinburgh Gas Light.—-This week 
eight of the lamps on South Bridge Street, 
between the Tron Church and the College, 
have been lighted with gas, which have a 
very brilliant effect; and while the shop 
lights are burning (which are now general- 
ly from gas) this number would give a suf. 
ficient quantity of light; but even when 
the shops are shut, six more public lamps 
would completely illuminate the Bridge. 
It appears, indeed, from the experinent 
thus made, that were only one gas lamp to 
be substituted for four or five of those light- 
ed from oil, the streets would be much bet- 
ter lighted than before. 

Brighion.— Oyster Beds.—The long con- 
tinuance of a calm sea has enabled our 
fishermen to make a more accurate survey 
of the beds of oysters discovered off this 
coast about two years ago. From repeated 
trawlings they have calculated, that for an 
extent of JO miles S. E. and S. W. this 
body of shell fish lie in prodigious quanti- 
ties. The shortest breadth is not less than 
seven miles. 

14.—Crown and Regalia of Scotland.— 
A warrant has been issued under the sign 
manual, and a commission expede under 
the Great Seal of Scotland, appointing his 
Grace the Duke of Gordon, Robert Vis- 
count Melville, the Right Hon. Archibald 
Colquhoun, Lord Register, the Right Hon. 
Alexander Maconochie, Lord Advocate, 
and the Right Hon. David Boyle, Lord 
Justice Clerk, Commissioners for keeping 
the Crown and Regalia of Scotland. We 
hear that, at a meeting of the Commission- 
ers, held in the Register Office on the 19th 
ult. Captain Adam Fergusson was appoint. 
ed Deputy-keeper. 

Shocking Murders and Suicide.—A most 
melancholy circumstance occurred on the 
evening of the 8th in Southampton. Ann 
Staden, wife of Edward Staden, a labourer, 
in the employ of Messrs Saunders, brewers, 
in a fit of insanity, strangled her only two 

children, (both fine boys,) one seven years 
of age, and the other three, after which she 
hung herself on the cellar door. ‘This tra- 
gical event has excited the deepest 
thy for the husband and father; kat os 
opening the front door of his house, was the 
discover his eldest a 
i corpse on the floor of the passage. 
Struck with horror and amazement, he flew 
up stairs, when, on turning down, the bed- 


clothes, he saw there his youngest chili 
stretched out a corpse! Then, as a climax 
to the whole, his wife, hanging a corpse, in 
the cellar !. 
2i.—Worgery.—The trials which are 
constantly taking place for forgery, and the 
revolting frequency of executions for this 
crime, have for some time attracted the pub. 
lic attention ; and a trial, which took place 
at the Old Bailey, on the 18th, seems to 
have convinced every one of the extensive 
and dangerous consequences of the existing 
laws against forgery. Mary Smith, the 
person tried, was about thirty-six years of 
age, and was accused of uttering two forg- 
ed one pound notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land. She had been, humanely no doubt, 
persuaded by the agents for the prosecu- 
tion to plead guilty to the minor offence, 
namely, that of having forged notes in her 
possession, and thus save herself from the 
chance of a capital conviction ; but this she 
refused to do with the indignation natural 
to one conscious of: innocence ; and, though 
the trial occupied the Court seven hours, 
the jury did not take more than one mi- 
nute to pronounce a verdict of not guilty. 
Thus was a poor and innocent woman sub- 
jected to a trial for her life, because bank- 
notes are now so dexterously forged, that 
few people can tell a false from a genuine 
one ; and any one ignorantly, and therefore 
innocently, uttering a forged one, may, at 


the mercy of the Solicitor for the Bank, | 


have their lives put in jeopardy ; for, if it 
is proved a.ainst him that he has uttered 
such a note, it will be very difficult, indced, 
for him clearly to make it appear that he 
was ignorant of its not being genuine. In 
fact, it seems the Bank itself cannot always 
judge between a genuine and a forged note, 
as appears by the following statement which 
we observe in the Hampshire Telegraph. 
** A mercantile establishment, in the course 
of business, received a L. 1 note from the 
Bank of England, stamped as FORGED ; 
but, relying upon the correctness of their 
own judgment in the matter, they sent it 
back to the Bank, persisting that it was & 
good note. The Bank, thereup- 
on, replied, ‘ On re-inspection, it appea 

to note ; and, therefore, m- 
close you one of the like velue. ‘This un- 
fortunate mistake and oversight arose out 
of the hurry and the business.”” 
-~A gross injury was'the done to this 
Woman, because she was not more able to 
distinguish between a genuine and a forged 


rote than the Bank of England itsel® 
Though her situation was, ef others, 


derness, she wag as a>felon; 


and subjected to « trial for. her Tifes 
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lasted several hours, and in the course of 
which she was so extremely agitated that 
she fainted several times ; and to this dread- 
ful hazard, any innocent person is liable 
who has bank-notes in his possession. In 
the case we have been considering, the poor 
woman was tortured before trial with the 
fears of the result of a criminal trial upon 
circumstantial and constructive evidence, 
and every endeavour made to induce her to 
avoid the risk, by confessing herself a cri- 
minal in a lesser degree. These persua- 
sions she had the fortitude to resist. But 
might not an innocent woman, even of 
strong nerves, but poor, friendless, igno- 
rant, and unknown, have received the soli- 
citation as a favour, and falsely confessed 
herself a felon ? It is bad theory, bad prac- 
tice, and calls loudly for amendment. 
Linlithgow Palace.—In consequence of 
an order from the Barons of Exchequer, a 
number of workmen have of late been em- 
ployed to make repairs on the most de- 
cayed parts of the Royal Palace there, by 
which means this noble structure will in 
future be kept in a better state for the in- 
spection of strangers, of whom a great many 
constantly resort there to see the curiosities 
of the place. The town of Linlithgow is 
rendered memorable for its having been 
the place where Regent Murray met his 
death from the hands of Hamilton of Both- 
wellhaugh, and still more so from the cir- 
cumstance of the Solemn League and Co- 
venant having been burnt there on the Re- 
storation. In this Palace the unfortunate 
Mary of Scotland first saw the light, and the 
room where she was born is still shewn. 
While the workmen were removing some . 
rubbish out of one of the rooms in the Pa- 
lace, they diseovered a lion rampant, made 
of wood, about two feet in length. It has 
been of exquisite workmanship, and still 
retains much of its pristine appearance, and 
is in ahigh state of preservation, consider- 
ing the very great number of years it must 
have lain buried. ‘The workmen entertain 
great hopes of finding other curiosities, as 
this Palace was elegantly furnished when 
it was burnt by the King’s troops during 
the rebellion in 1745, on the flimsy pretext 
that it had afforded a night’s shelter to the 
Pretender. 
24.— Smuggling. Government, with a 
view to strengthen the measures already 
existing for the s ion of smuggling, 
have determined @pon stationing a stated 
of Tieitenants, 120 midshipmen, 
and 1000 scamen, on the coast of Kent and 
is iritended that the officers and 


‘Men shall Be divided into parties, each to 


Martello tower. They are to 
keep watch by night, and thus, by their 
Sldcrity, intercept the acts of illicit traffic, 
Which the arrangements at pretetit adopt- 


ed are’ inadequate to prevent, 


The Navy..—By a recent tegulation in 


the naval service during peace, all sea- 
going ships, at home and abroad, are to be 

id off at the expiration of every third 
year, thereby discontinuing the services of 
commissioned and warrant officers then in 
employment, and giving an opening for 
others in their respective ranks for the prac- 
tice of their naval tactics. Ships abroad 
are relieved as their date of service may ex- 
pire under this regulation; they are paid. 
off upon their arrival in England, and if, 
on survey, found fit for further servicey are 
re-comimissioned, without the trouble and 
expence of dismantling, and returning their 


several stores. ‘There is scarcely a ship of 


war now at home that has not undergone 
this regulation, for the benefit of naval of- 
ficers, and the service at large. 

Sharks.—It was stated lately that a man 
had been attacked by a fish at the head of 
the Solway Firth, supposed to be of the 
shark species. ‘The story was thought im- 
probable at the time by many, but it was 
strictly correct. Itis a fact, that in the 
course of the last fortnight, the fishermen 
on the Scotch side caught two sharks, one 
of which, which was about four feet long, 
was exhibited in Carlisle. 

26.—Among the foreigners who pur- 
chased shares in the capital of the bank of 
Scotland, in order to obtain the privileges 
of naturalization, are Count Jules de Po- 
lignac; Count de Forbin Janson, an aid- 
de-camp to Bonaparte at the battle of Wa- 
terloo; Count Lusi, married to a relation 
of the Marquis of Lansdown ; and Count 
Mercer Flahaut, a general under Bona- 
parte, who lately married Miss Mercer, the 
great Scotch heiress. 

Remarkable Circumstance.—<At the con- 
clusion of the Middlesex Sessions, on the 
24th, 134 persons were discharged by pro- 
clamation, against whom no human being 
appeared to prosecute. Several had been 
eight months in custody. 

Pulieney Town.—To give our readers 
some idea of the rapidly increasing trade 
of Pulteney town, near Inverness, we are 
enabled to state that, during the last three 
years, harbour duties were actually collected 
there on fifty-five thousand seven hundred 
and forty tons of shipping, exclusive of 
the very great number of fishing boats which 
annually resort to that place. The ton 
of the vessels which entered the harbour in 
each of the three years was as follows :— 

In the year 1815-——16,713} tons. 

1816—— 16,1054 
_ The harbour duties levied at Pulteney 
town are extremely moderate; but they 
last. year amounted to nearly L. 700.-——Jn- 
verness Courier. 

Destructive Fire.—Hexham- Abbey, the 
seat of ‘Thomas -Wentworth Beaumont, 
Esq. M..P.for Northumberland, was set 
on fire by the overheating of some of the 
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flues, about four o'clock on the afternoon 
of the 25th, and, before the Newcastle 
engines could be brought to the spot, 
this magnificent edifice was reduced to a 
shell, and the greater part of the furniture 
destroyed. The damage is estimated at 
1. 30,000. 

Picturesque Scenery.—Our readers will 
be glad to learn that the operations which 
have been going on for some time past at 
Salisbury Crags, the effect of which is to 
take away all that is striking and pictur- 
esque in the aspect of this rock, and to give 
it the appearance of a common stone quar- 
ry, are now likely to be suspended. The 
Officers of State have at last resolved to 
take up the question as to the right of the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh to demolish this 
rock. Instructions have been given to the 
Crown Solicitor to prepare a case for the opi- 
nion of the Crown Lawyers, and (the Earl of 
Haddington having, it is understood, dis- 
claimed having right to more than the pas- 
turage,) there is reason to believe that the 
farther progress of demolition wili be pre- 
vented by interdict, if that shall be neces- 
sary. 

Dreadful Explosion.—On the 28th a 
most dismal calamity occurred at Notting- 
ham, at the Canal Company’s Wharf, by 
the explosion of a ary | of gunpowder 
on board a boat lying in the basin, where 
some men were employed in landing a car- 
go. The report was so tremendous as to be 
heard at a distance of many miles, and 
every house in the town was shaken as if 
by an earthquake. ‘The Company’s ware- 
house, with allits contents, was completely 
blown into the air, and not a vestige of the 
building remains.-~-The fragments were 
scattered over the meadows to a consider- 
able distance, and the boat was in part 
shivered to pieces, and the rest sunk. Se- 
veral roofs were carried off from the ad- 
joining buildings, lead and tiles torn off, 
window frames blown out, and hundreds 
of*windows demolished. But the most 
dreadful part of the calamity is the exten- 
sive destruction of human life, no less than 
eleven persons having been precipitated in- 
to eternity, besides two taken to the hospi- 
to survive. The 
bodies presen a shocking spectacle. 
Most of them were married men and had 
families. The accident (as related by a 
boatman belonging to another vessel lying 
near, and who happily escaped with a few 
slight bruises) ay omens by a youth of the 
name of Cross, son of a boat owner, 
imprudently fetchi 
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pledged itself to oppose 


other barrels, the whole exploded with a 
most tremendous noise. The damage js 
estimated at many thousand pounds—some 
calculations go as high as L. 30,000. 

Evplosion in a Coal Pit.—On the 26th, 
an explosion of gas took place in one of 
the pits at the Buffey colliery, near Dud. - 
ley, in which eight men were the victims, 
including the foreman, a most respectable 
man and a valuable servant. Five of the 
sufferers had families. 

Burgh of Aberdeen—On the 14th, a 
numerous meeting of the burgesses of Aber- 
deen was held there to consider a me- 
morial for the burgesses regarding the 
Privy Council's warrant for restoring the 
government of the burgh, together with 
the opinion of Messrs Clerk, Cranstoun, 
and Thomson, that the warrant is ille- 
gal, and that a reduction of it should 
be brought before the Court of Ses. 
sion, if any election under it shall be 
attempted ; when it was resolved, ** That 
it is impossible for any set of men to car- 
ry on the affairs of the burgh in their pre- 
sent embarrassed and most degraded state, 
with credit to themselves and advantage to 
the comnmunity, until a Magistracy, pos- 
sessing public confidence, shall be return- 
ed by the burgesses at large, the only con- 
stitutional means of renovating the muni- 
cipal government ; and the meeting trust- 

that no individual would be found in 
Aberdeen to act under the warrant issued 
by the Privy Council. But if any election 
under it should be attempted, the meeting 
the election, and 
all proceedings connected with it, by every 
legal and constitutional means.”” Agree- 
ably to the warrant, however, eighteen of 
the nineteen individuals composing the old 
council met on the 23d, and completed the 
election of new Magistrates. While tly 
were going to church on Sunday the 27th, 
an immense concourse of the populace as- 
sembled to see the procession, and assailed 
the new Magistrates with hisses and groans; 
and it seems some of the more riotous threw 
stones and turf, which struck Mr Brebner 
of Learney, the new Provost, on the shoul- 
der. In order mark disorderly 
proceedings with their disapprobation, a 
general crowded the heri- 
tors and inhabitants was held on Monday, 
A. Bannerman, Esq. in the chair. Mr 
Menzies of Pitfoddles proposed to the 

strongest terms, disgraceful con- 
duct ‘echibtied by 
streets the preceding day, particularly ¢! 
Magistrate ; and, as the means of checking 
every attempt to vilify and endanger,» 
personal and insult, the constitu 
authority of the civil Magiatrate, that the 
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implicated in the outrageous proceedings. 
Mr Jopp moved, as an amendment, that 
the following resolutions should be adopt- 
ed by the meeting, which was carried :— 
«“ That this meeting having taken into 
consideration the gross and unwarrantable 
outrage yesterday (the Lord’s day) offered 
to the person of Alexander Brebner, Esq. 
of Lairney, at present Chief Magistrate of 
this city, in going to attend divine worship, 
by throwing at him stones or other mis- 
siles, express their abhorrence of such a 
wicked and unprincipled proceeding, and 
will zealously use every effort for bringing 
the authors or instigators of it to condign 
punishment ; and recommend to the pro- 
per officers to take steps for that purpose. 
That while the meeting deprecate any out- 
rage or insult offered to the Magistrates 
and Town-Council, they cannot help ex- 
pressing their regret, that any set of Magi- 
strates should have persisted in pursuin 
measures contrary to their own record 
opinion, and to the opinion of the great 
hody of all classes of the inhabitants.”’ 
Shocking Accident.—It is with concern 
we have to record the melancholy fate of 
Mr Wilkie of Bonington, in the parish of 
Ratho. On Monday the 28th, that gen- 
tleman having just returned from his ride, 
proceeded to loosen the girths, in order to 
take off the saddle,when his mare, a spirit- 
ed animal, turning suddenly round, bit 
him in the belly, and lacerated him in a 
shocking manner. Medical assistance was 
called in, both from the vicinity of the 
place and from Edinburgh, but, not- 
withstanding all their efforts, Mr Wilkie 
died on Tuesday evening, after endur- 
ing the most excruciating agonies. The 
same animal bit one of the farm servants 
severely some time before, but he soon 
recovered. A few years a brother 
tie Wilkie lost his life by an infuriat- 
Ox. 


OCTOBER. 

Scottish Circuit Courts. —Jedburgh.—On 
the 16th ult. John Forster was brought to 
trial before this Court for celebrating clan- 
destine .marri and having confessed 
the fact, was banished Scotland for life. It 
appears, however, that he is determined 
hot to relinquish his labours in the service 
of Hymen ; since he has taken up his resi- 
dence in an open boat on the river Tweed, 
near Paxton, exactly on the march be- 
tween England and Scotland, and in this 
ark he on Sunday the 27th married two 
couples... William Renwick, horse-dealer 
in Beweastle, was tried on a charge of 
horse-stealing, arid acquitted :—and Jobn 
Scott, flesher in Peebles, accused of' sheep- 
Stealing, was outlawed for not appearing. 

on the 224 ult. Michael Sweeny, for theft, 
was banished for 14 years.<-Janct Hannah 
YOu 


and Jane Thomson, for concealmentof preg- 
nancy, were sentenced to ifmprisonment, 
the former for twelve and the latter for six 
months.—The trial of Jane Rae, for the 
same crime, was postponed in absence of a 
principal witness.— William Thotburn was 
accused of stealing a watch, but found not 
guilty, and dismissed.—John Halliday was 
then tried for setting fire to the farm- 
house of Revox, the residence of his wife, 
in the parish of Moffat. ‘This was rathera 
curious case: The prisoner had long ex- 
hibited symptoms of insanity, which show- 
ed itself particularly in a deep rooted aver- 
sion to his wife, whom he had before ten- 
derly loved. In consequence of his last 
act, his friends had attempted to cognosce 
him as a lunatic before the Sheriff of Dum- 
fries-shire ; but the Jury found, by eiglit to 
seven, that although there was evidence of 
insanity at the time he attempted to set fire 
to Revox, there was no proof that his mind 
was disordered at the time of his trial. 'This 
verdict having freed the pannel from the 
control of his relations, he was continued 
in prison, upon a warrant at the instance 
of the public prosecutor, for the crime of 
wilful fire-raising. It was, of course, this 
charge alone that brought Halliday into 
the Justiciary Jourt, and the Jury, after a 
patient examination of witnesses, found 
the prisoner guilty of attempting to set fire 
to the house ; but found he was insane, 
and deprived of reason at the time. ‘The 
Court ordered him to be detained in the 
jail of Dumfries, until caution be found to 
the extent of L. 200, that he shall be kept 
in such custody as to prevent him from do- 
ing harm either to himself or the public.— 
Thomas Johnston, accused of theft and 
housebreaking, was found not guilty, and 
dismissed from the Bar. 

dyr.—On the 26th Isobel Baxter, and 
John Young, were convicted of theft and 
housebreaking, and sentenced to transpor- 
tation for seven years.—The trial of James 
and Francis Turner, accused of stabbing 
William Johnstone, merchant, N may 
upon-Ayr, was tponed on account 
mour, flesher in Irvine, accused of forging 
an acceptance to a bill and uttering the 
same, pleaded guilty, and was banished for 
seven years, 

Inverary.—At this Court, which opened 
on the 22d ult. John Spiers, for house- 
breaking and theft, was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, and banishment from 
Scotland for life.— Niven Fisher and Georg® 
Anderson, two boys, for theft, were to be 
imprisoned for one year in the jail of Roth- 
say.——-Donald and George Macmillan, for 
deforcing ixcise officers, three months’ im- 

isonment in the jail of Inverary.—Join 

ay, accused of theft, outlawed for not ap- 
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first before the Court; the pannel was ac- 
qu'tted.—Charles Tawes, for housebreaking 
and theft, was found guilty; but an arrest or 
judgment was moved by his counsel, on 
the .round of a misnomer of two of the 
jury, and the Judge certified the case to 
the High Vourt of Justiciary at Edinburgh. 
—Hugh Maccallum, accused of deforcing 
Excise otlicers, was dismissed from the Bar. 


—Andrew Cowan, accused of theft, out-" 


lawed for not appearing.—John Lafferty, 
for theft, on his own petition, banished Scot- 
land for life. 
Glasgow.—The Court was opened here 
on the 30th ult. and continued ul) the 3d 
inst James Martin, for housebieaking, 
sentenced to 7 years’ traisportation—James 
Millar, for housebreaking and theft, 14 
years—John Watson, aged 15, for theft, 
2 montlis in Bridewell—-Thomas Wilson 
and William Cameron, aged 14, house- 
breaking and theft, 7 years’ transportation 
—David Meffan, theft, 7 years—Simon 
Ross and James Boyd, for housebreaking 
and theft, to be hanged 4th November, the 
former (14 years old) recommended to mer- 
cy on account of his youth; and John Go- 
van and Charlotte Hutchison, for resetting 
the stolen articles, 12 months in Bridewell. 
orgery.— Margaret Kennedy was con- 
victed of issuing forged notes of the Stir- 
ling Banking Company, and sentenced to 
be executed on the 4th day of November. 
The poor woman, who is young, was to- 
tally unable to read or write, and was ear- 
nestly recommended to mercy by the Jury. 
This is the only instance of any person 
being tried in Glasgow for forgery since 
1805, when two young men were convict- 
ed of engraving the plates for forged notes, 
_and issuing the notes. She is the only in- 
dividual now in custody in Scotland on a 
similar charge, and on/y one has been exe- 
cuted the last fifteen years for forged notes. 
—iobert Stevenson, for faisehood, fraud, 
and forgery, sentenced to 7 years’ trans- 
portaion—Angus Macneill, Archibald Bu- 
chanan, and Archibald Noble, were tound 
gunicy, by a plurality of voices, of house- 
breaking hes theft; but their counsel 

leaded an arrest of judgment, as the jury 

ad not complied with the act of 1584, 
they having come into the Court, and re- 
turned to the room, before delivering their 
verdict, and by that means broke open the 
inclosure: The case was thereupon certi- 
fied to the High Court of Justiciary—A- 
Jexander Macintosh, for swindling, sen- 

years’ transportation—John 
Thomson, for theft, 7 years—Jean Hill, 
thert, 7 years—John Roxburgh and Ro- 
bert Crawford, for theft, were sentenced, 
the former to 12 months in Bridewell, and 
the latter 7 years’ transportation.—Mur- 
der — Matthew Clydesdale, collier, Laigh 
Drumgelloch, parish of New Monkland, 
Was convicted of ** wickedly and muilicious- 
ly assaulting Alexander Love senior, and 
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[ Oct. 
inflicting upon his head and other parts of 
his body many severe blows with a coal- 
pick, in consequence of which he died soon 
after,”’ and sentenced to be executed on the 
4th November. ‘The prisoner appeared to 
be quite indifferent throughout as to the 
result of his trial, and heard the verdict, 
the pathetic address of the Judge, and the 
awiul sentence, with as little emotion as if 
he were merely a lump of clay. Even his 
hand was quite steady. It is doubtful if, 
in the whole hall, which was extremely 
crowded, there was a person so unconcern- 
ed as himself. Independent of the mur- 
der of the old man, it came out, on the 
cross-examination ot one of the witnesses, 
that he had knocked, when he went home 
on the fatal morning, his own cat against 
the floor, and, in his declaration, that he 
had put it on the fire to put it out of pain. 
This piece of cruelty excited an expression 
of horror and disgust.—There were a num- 
ber of other persons indicted at this cir- 
cuit, some of whom escaped by a verdict of 
not proven ; others were fugitated for non- 
appearance; and thediet against several was 
deserted pro loco et tempore, some of them 
being discharged and others recommitted. 
Inverness.—The Court opened here on 
the 18th ult. Out of nine cases which stood 
for trial, six were for assaulting and de- 
forcing revenue-officers, and the indivi- 
duals were sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment.— Margaret Gollan, for theft, 
was sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment, 
and the others indicted were outlawed for 
not appearing. 
Aberdcen.—September 24, 25, and 26. 
—-John Macbarnet, found guilty of nine 
separate acts of theft and housebreaking, 
was sentenced to be executed 6th Novem- 
ber—Jean Allan pleaded guilty to a charge 
of cattle-stealing, and was sentenced to 18 
months’ imprisonment in Bridewell—John 
Davidson and William Solomon, house- 
breaking and theft, 14 years’ transporta- 
tion—Alexander Thomson, for theft, 7 
years—Alexander Grant, for assault, 7 
years. —Child-murder.—Sophia Ross, late- 
ly residing at the Lochside of Aberdeen, 
was put to the bar, under an accusation of 
child-murder. The pannel pleaded guilty 
to the charge, under the statute of con- 
cealment of p cy, but denied the mur- 
der of her infant ; and, the orp po yr 
pute having departed from that part 
charge, Baym found guilty, in terms of 
her own confession, and sentenced to 15 
months’ imprisonment in the commen jail 
of this city. The Lord Justice-Clerk, in 
pronouncing sentence, alluded to the grow- 
ing prevalence of child-murder in this 
country, and stated, in the most pointed 
terns, that, from the inefficacy of the law, 
as it stood at present, in preventing the 
conunission of this most heinous and un- 
natural offence, it would become the bound- 


en duty of the Legislature to interpose, and 
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to revise the statute in question, in order 
that the highest penalties of the law might 
be annexed to the commission of this most 
inhuman crime. 

Perth.—James Crerar, for forging a bill, 
sentenced to fourteen years transportation. 
— John Campbell was-accused of fraud and 
wilful imposition, by having given himself 
out as an accredited agent of the Society 
for the Propagation of Christian Know- 
ledge, and pretending to be the nephew of 
the Rev. Dr John Campbell of Edinburgh, 
Secretary to that Society ; and for having, 
under these assumed characters, proceeded 
to the examination of the schools institut- 
ed by the Society in the northern districts 
of Perthshire, and removing several of the 
teachers from their respective situations, 
replacing them by others of his own ap- 
pointment ; and also for levying, upon va- 
rious occasions, sums of money from dif- 
ferent persons, upon his pretended autho- 
rity. The prisoner pleaded Guilty, and 
after an impressive admonition from the 
Lord Justice Clerk, was sentenced to be 
imprisoned in the common jail of Perth 
for 12 months.—Janet Farquharson and 
Janet Macintosh, for exposing an infant, 
i2 months’ imprisonment.—James Hogg, 
for uttering base coin, a similar punish- 
ment.—Adam Philip, for enticing a boy to 
drink immoderately of ardent spirits, 12 
months’ confinement.—Mary Steel, for an 
assault, and Thomas and Francis Wright, 
for shopbreaking, 12 months’ imprison- 
ment; and John Mitchell, for the latter 
crime, seven years’ transportation.—Wil- 
liam Drummond, and Mary Macfarlane, his 
wife, for theft, six months, and Margaret 
Maclaren, for concealment of pregnancy, 
18 months’ imprisonment. ‘Two were out- 
lawed for not appearing. —Trial for chal- 
lenging to fight a Duel—-The most inter- 
esting trial at this Circuit was that of Lieu- 
tenant James Rollo, of the 59th regiment 
of foot, on the complaint of Thomas Ritchie, 
younger of Couplindy, private prosecu- 
tor, with concurrence of his Majesty's Ad- 
vocate, under an act passed in the sixth 
session of the first Parliament of his Ma- 
jesty King William, whereby “ it is statut- 
ed and enacted, That whoso»ver, principal 
or second, or other interposed person, gives 
a challenge to fight a duel, or single com- 
bat, or whosoever accepts the same, or w!io- 
soever, either principal or second, on either 
side, engag’s therein, albeit no fighting en- 
sue, shall be punished by the pain of ba- 
hishment, and escheat of moveables, with- 
Out prejudice to the act already made 
against the fighting of duels.” The cir- 
cumstances of the case, as stated in the in- 
dictment, and proved by the evidence, were 
as follows:—That on the 24th November 
last, Lieutenant Rollo, when shooting on 
the property of Mr Dron of Black Ruth- 
ven, was accosted by the said Thomas 
Ritchie, and charged with having, a few 
minutes before, trespassed on his father’s 


property, and shot a hare; high words up- 
on this took place, and the consequence 
was, that, on the 25th November, Lieu- 
tenant Rollo sent a friend to Mr Ritchie 
with a written challenge. Mr Ritchie, 
however, declined either to make an apo- 
logy, to name a friend to settle the affair, 
or to accept the challenge. Mr Rollo upon 
this sent num an iosulting letter, and pub- 
liciy piacarded him as a coward. After 
the examination of several witnesses, the 
jury were addressed on the part of the pro- 
secutor by Mr Moncreiff, and by Mr Kay 
jor the defender. A minute detail cf the 
evidence was then laid before them by the 
Lord Justice Clerk, and the Jury having 
retired, soon after returned with a verdict 
finding, by a plurality of voices, tie sibel 
proven. Before the sentence was pro- 
nounced, Mr Moncreiff stated to the Court 
that his client had authorized him to move 
his Lordship to defer pronouncing judg- 
ment ; and, in order that the verdict night 
not hang over the head of Mr Rollo, Mr 
Ritchie now deserted the diet against the 
defender, and therefore he (Mr Moncreift) 
moved his Lordship to discharge him sim- 
pliciter. In doing so, the Lord Justice 
Clerk congratulated Mr Rollo on the very 
handsome manner in which Mr Ritchie had 
terminated the prosecution. At the same 
time his Lordship observed, that the act 
before quoted had certainly been, as it 
were, ruked up for this prosecution ; that 
few trials, and few or no convictions had 
proceeded upon it for nearly a century, but 
yet the statute was not obsolete. 
Giasgow.—The bonding system has 
now been fuliy extenued to the Port of 
Glasgow; a public measure that will cer- 
tainly be attended with many advantages, 
not only in consequence of its Opcuin, up 
a direct importation of torcign and co! nial 
produce to that port, but also in the trans. 
portation from one bonding port to «no- 
ther, thereby affording an additional choice 
of markets to the British merchant, as well 
as a greater facility and savin, of expence 
in shipping to toreign parts, besides a ery 
great accommodation to the home trader. A 
commodious warel.ouse, near to the Lroo- 
mielaw, has already been advertised for the 


reception of goods, and another is nearly - 


finished upon the side of the harbour of 
Port Dundas. 

6.—Cotton-Spinners at Manchester.— 
The accounts from Manchester agree in 
stating that tranqufility has been restored 
to that town ; but some of the private let- 
ters mention that the reconciliation between 
the workmen and their masters is far from 
cordial, and that feclings of dissatisfaction 
and resentment still prevail. among the ma- 
‘nufacturing classes. 

Typhus Fever.—This fever which has 
been so long fatally prevalent in Ireland, 
particularly in Dublin, Limerick, and 
Cork, has, we are sorry to say, raged to 
a considerable degree recently in T’aisley, 
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where, on the 30th ult. there wore no fewer 
than 104 patients under that disorder, in 
the Dispensary and House of Recovery. 
At Inverness also, the fever has begun to 
spread its tavages. The number of indi- 
viduals attacked is already alarming, and 
the symptoms are generally severe, though 
few fatal cases have yet occurred. The 
disease has beeome less prevalent in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, than it was in an car- 
licr part of the season. 

The King —The following particulars 
respecting the present condition of our ve- 
nerable Sovereign may not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers :—His Majesty is per- 
fectly blind, and occupies a long-suite of 
rooms, through which he is almost conti- 
nually strolling. Several piano-fortes and 
harpsichords are placed at certain intervals, 
and the Monarch frequently stops at them, 
runs over a few notes ef Handel's Orato- 
rios, and proceeds on his walk. He dines 
chiefly on cold meats, and frequently eats 
standing. He has a silk plaid dress, and 
will sometimes stop and addyess himselt to 
a Noble Dake, or Lord, thus holding a 
colloquy, and furnishing their answers. 
The King suffers his beard to grow two or 
three days, seldom, however, exceeding 
three days. His hair is perfectly white. 
The Doctors \villis attend with the other 
physicians, but not with the privacy of the 
King.—He is quite cheerful in his conduct 
and conversation, eats very heartily, and 
enjoys good bodily health. 

10.—Jmprovements in Edinburgh.—On 


Tuesday the 6th, the Michaclmas Head 
Court of the County of Edinburgh was held, 
for the first time, in the new county build- 
ings, Lawnmarket. The meeting was held 
in the Court-room, which is neatly fitted 
up for the public business of the county. 
It is 434 feet long, by 29 feet wide, and 
26 feet in height, with a gallery in the 
south end. The other principal room is 
for the meetings of the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the county, and is 50 feet long, 
by 265 feet wide, and 26 feet high : it is a 
very elegant room at the north end of the 
building. ‘There is, besides, accommodta- 
tion, not only for the Sheriff, but for every 
person connected with the public affairs 
of the county. The building fronts the 
east, and the entrance is by a flight of 11 
steps, under an elegant portico, supported by 
four large fiuted pillars. It was designed by 
Mr Archibald Elliot, and executed by Mr 
John Inglis, and will, when the cathedral 
of St Giles has been refaced, and the cause- 
way lowered, add much to the beauty of 
the city. 

The contract for building the Waterloo 
Tavern and Hotel on the Regent Bridge is 
now finally settled. It is stipulated to,be 
rooted over by Whitsunday next, and finis)- 
ed at Candlemas following, which affords 
an early prospect of Edinburgh at last en- 
joying an establishinent, so long wanted, 
in the first style of elegance. It is under- 
stood that all the buildings upon the same 
side, to the east of the Hotel, are disposed of 
for another public but mercantile purpose. 


PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


JOHN NEILSON, of Linlithgow, Scotland, 
Giue Manufacturer; for an improvement in the 
tanning and tawing of hides skins, and in the 
dyeing or colouring of leather and other articles. 
Dated June 22, 1818. 

ALBERT ROUX, of Yverdon, in the Canton 
of Vaud, in Switzerland, Doctor in Divinity ; for 
an improvement or improvements applicale to 
locks of different descriptions. Communicated to 
him by a foreigner residing abroad. June 50. 

JOHN BAIRD, of Lanark, Scotland, North 
Britain, Manager for the New Shotts lron Company; 
for various. improvements in the manufacturing 
and making of cast-iron boilers, used for the pur- 
pose of evaporating the juice of the sugar cane, 

‘or syrup derived from thence, by means of anneal- 
ing them in a furnace or kiln of a peculiar con- 
Struction. July 11. 


WILLIAM BAILEY, of High Holborn, Mid-. 


dlesex, Ironmonger; for certain improvements in 
sashes, sky-lights, and frames, generally used for 
the purpose of receiving, holding, and containi 
glass for the admission of light, and the exclusion 
Tain and snow ; and also for making roofs or eover- 
ings for housesand various Ner buildings, July 11. 
AMES MU.TON, late of Paisley in North 
Britain, but now of Ashton-under-Line, Lancas- 
ter; for a new species of loom-work, whereby fi- 
be roduced in a mode hither- 
unknown upon any fabric of cloth, while in the 
process of weaving, whether such fabric be linen, 
Semi woollen, silk, or any of them intermixed. 
JOHN RICHTER, of Holloway, Middlesex ; 
for certain improvements in the apparatus or u- 
en, evaporation, and con- 


RICHARD ORMROD, of Manchester, Lan- 
eashire, Lron-founder ; for an improvement in the 
manufacturing of copper, or other metal cylinders 
or rollers for calico printing. July 22. 

URBANUS SARTORES, of Winchester-street, 
London, Merchant; for an improvement in the 
method of producing ignition in fire arms, by the 
condensation of atmospheric air. July 22. 

HENRY CREIGHTON, of the City of Glas- 
gow, Civil Engineer; for a new method of regula- 
ting the admission of steam into pipes or other 
vessels used for the heating of buildings or other 
places. July 22. 

SAMUEL CLEGG, of Westminster, Engin- 
eer; for an improved gazometer, or gasholder. 


July 24. 

RICHARD BLAKEMORE, of Milingriffith- 
work, Glamorganshire, and JOHN JAMES, of 
Lower Redbrook, Gloucestershire, Iron-masters 
and Tin-plate Manufacturers; for a new kind of 
plate, which they denominate Armorphous Me- | 
tal Plates; and likewise a certain improved and 

/more perfect method or methods of 
or rendering crystallizable, the surface of tin plates, 
or iron or copper plates tinned, which they call 
Armorphous M Plates. July °4. 

JOSEPH MANTON, of Daviesstreet, Berke 
ley-square, Guttmaker ; for certain primers for 
fire-arms ; and also certain improvements in the 
construction of certain of the parts of fire-arms. 


inset, Emplncers foe contain 00 
minster, ; for certain im 
steam-engines. 5. 

JAMES HOLLINGRAKE, of Manchester, 
Lancashire, Mechanic; for a method of making 
or manufacturing — or other metal rollers 
for celico-printing. August]. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


1818..] 
I. CIVIL. 

Aug. 4.—James W. ’ . to be Su - 
extreoedinary to his Ro Highness the Prinee 
Regent. 


ept. 14.—Sir Arthur Forbes, Bart. of Craigie- 
Pe be a Deputy Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire. 

25.—The Right Hon. Charles Grant, to be 
Chief Secretary and a member of the Privy Coun- 
clin Treland. 

James Boswell and Thomas Glyn, Esqrs. to be 
Commissioners of Bankrupts. 

29.—Mr Alderman Atkins elected Lord Mayor 
of London. 

Oct, 5.—The dignity of Baronet of the United 
Kingdom, conferred by the Prince Regent on the 
following gentlemen, and their heirs-male, viz. 

General the Hon. Alexander Maitland of Clif- 
ton, East Lothian. 

General Henry Johnson of Bath, Somerset. 

‘ General Anthony Farrington of Blackheath, 
ent, 

Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Calvert. 

Lieutenant-General James Campbell of Inver- 
neil, Argyleshire. 

Major-General Sir James Willoughby Gordon, 
of Niton, Isle of Wight. 

Colonel Felton Elwill Bathurst Hervey of 
Lainston, Southampton. 

Esq. of Hardwich, and of Wor- 
Salop. 

John Aukland, Esq. of Fairfield, Somerset, and 
of Newhouse, Devon, 

Anthony Lechmere, Esq. of the Rhyd, Wor- 
cester. 

Sir Edmund Lacon, Knight, of Great Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk. 

John Shelley Sidney, Esq. of Penhurst Place, 


Kent, 
. of Stow-Hall, Norfolk. 
Edward Stracey, . of Rockheath Hall, Nor- 


George Shiffner, Esq. of Combe Place, Sussex. 
John Croft, Esq. of Cowling Hall, Yorkshire. 
Robert Bateson, Esq. of Belvoir Park, county 
wn 


Mathew John Tiern . M.D. of Brighton 
Sussex, and of Dover Middle 

6.—Kineaid M‘Kenzie, Esq. re-elected Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Aug. 4.—At the annual commencement of 
Columbia College, New York, on the 4th of Au- 
gust, in Trinity Church, the degree of Doe- 
tor in Divinity was conferred on the Rev, Andrew 
Thomson, Kdinburgh, editor of the Edinburgh 
Christian Instructor. 

Sept. 10.—Upon the presentation of Mr and 
Mrs Dunbar Brodie of Burgie and Lethen, the 
Rev. William Robertson, formerly minister of 
Laggan, was admitted minister of Kinloss, in the’ 
Presbytery of Forres. 

14.—Rev. Charles Burne Henville, M, A, to 
the rectory of Bedhampton, Herts. 

Rev. C. E. Green, LL.B. to the rectory of Trus- 
ley, Staffordshire. 

21.—The Rev. Andrew Stark was ordained to 
the pastoral charge of the Associate Congregation 
in South Shields. 

The Relief tion in St James's 

_ Place, Edinburgh, gave a harmonious eall to the 

Rev, James Kirkwood, minister of the Relief con- 

cregation in Kilmarnock, to be assistant and suc- 
cessor to the Rev. Thomas Thomson. 

22.—The Associate C cation of Dubbieside 
gave an unanimous call to Mr William Harper, 
preacher of the gospel, to be their pastor. 

23,—The Rev. David Black was ordained minis- 
ter of Kilspindie, lately vacant by the translation 
of the Rev. Dr Dow to the ch of Kirkpatrick 


24—-The Rev. Robert Smith, assistant minister 


of Borthwick, was admitted by the Presbyt 
of Meigle to the church and parish of Newtyle, 
vacant by the translation of the Rev. John M. 
Cunningham to Kinglassie. 

The Rev. William Rorison was ordained minis 
ter of the parish of Stair, vacant by the translation 
of the Rev. Alexander Small, to be one of the 
ministers of Stirling. 

The Rev. George Baillie Rutherford was or- 
dained assistant and successor to his father, the 
Rev. James Rutherford, minister of Hounam, 
Roxburghshire. 

26.—Rev. C. N, Mitchell, M.A, to the viea 
of Llangattock Vibon Avell, diocese of Llandaff. 

29.—A harmonious call was moderated for the 
Rev. James Scott, minister of the Relief Congre- 

ation, Dalkeith, to be minister of the New Re- 

f Chapel, 

Oct, 2.—Rev. Christopher Lipscomb, M. A. to 
the vicarage of Sutton Bangor. 

Rev. Robert Dickinson, M. A. to the rectory of 
Headley, Hants. 


MILITARY. 


1F. Edward Butler to be Ensign, vice Mor- 
ris, prom. 27th Aug. 1818, 
27 Astley Cooper to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Buchannan, prom. do. 
37 Lieut J. Grant to be Capt. vice Thomp- 
son, dead id Sept. 
Ensign 8. Blake to be Lieut. vice — 


Oo 
55 Capt. Peacock's commission antedated 
to the 18th Dee, 1817 
76 John H. Grubbe to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Wood, prom. 20th Aug. 1818. 
91 Brev. Lt.-Col. D. M‘Neill to be Lieut,- 
Col. vice Sir W. Douglas, —_ 


Brev. Major J. Walsh to be Major, one 
M‘Neil 

Lieut. A. Campbell to be Capt. vice 
Walsh 

Ensign N. Lamont to be Lieut. vice 
Campbell do. 

Lord F.. Lennox to be Ensign, vice La- 


mont do. 

5 W. 1. R. Lieut J. Goode to be Adjt. vice Fraser, 

res, Adjt. onl do. 

Staff Surg. S. Rawling, from h, p. to be Surg. to 
the Forces, vice Wallace, ret. 

25th Aug. 


Exchanges. 


Brev. Major R. Campbell, from 13 F. with Brev. 
Major Light. h. p. 28 F. 

Capt. D. Campbell, from 83 F. rec. diff. with 

‘apt. Hutchinson, h. p. 94 F. 

Fox, from 1 F.G. with C. Swann, 98 F. 

Johnston, from 58 F. with Capt. Verity, 
h. p. 6W. LR. 

—— Ness, from 71 F. with Capt. Roy, h. p. 

—— M‘Donald, from York . with Capt. 
Frith, h. p. 8 W. I. R. 

Lieut. Day, from 2 W. I. R. with Lieut. Grant, 
rk. W.L 

—- eid, frown lI F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Mar- 
con, h. p. 54 F. 

Hughes, from 57 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Candeil, h. p. 82 F. 

hurrell, from 1 w. I. R. with Lieut. Bar- 
rie, h. Pp 5 Gar. Bn. 

—— Wright, from York Kang. with Lt. Guest, 
h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 


—— Duke, from Coldst. Gds, with Ensign But- 


ler, 46 F. 
Dismissed. 
ymaster Graham, R. W. I. Rang. 
Com, Gen. Hogan, Forces. 
Cashiered, 
Ensign Fields, 1 W, 1. R. 
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Officers Killed and Wounded in the Ope- 
rations in India under Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Thomas Hislop, Bt. K. C. B. on the 
27th Feb. 1818. 

Killed. 


Major John Gordon, 1 F. | 
Captain P. M‘Gregor, 1 F. 


Wounded. 


Lieut.-Gen. Wm. Murray, late of 94 Dr. 
Colonel Kelly, 24 F. 2Ist Aug. 1818. 
. Sir W. Douglas, K. C. B. 91 F. 23d do. 
Lieut.-Col. Fisher, 6 Dr. G. 18th 


: t. 
Cashell, h. p. 10 F. 4th Dee, rat 
Major Wall, Royal At 


Lt. Col. Murray, (severely) 8 Dr. Dep. Adj. Gen. 


Lieut. Macgregor, (severely) 1 F. 


29th Aug. 1818. 

Capt. Rothwell, h. p. 1 F. 14th June, 

- Thomson, 357 F. Slst Aug. 

Lieut. Twigge, h. p, 8 F. 25th Aug, 

— Reynolds, 89 F. 18th Jan. 

2d Lieut. Stutzer, (killed) I Ceyl. R. 18th Feb, 
Paym. Cruickshanks, 80th F. M 


Adj. Lt. Curwen, h. p. Ree. Dis. 18th 


Deaths. Commissary Gen. T. Bisset, 
General Earl of Lindsay, 89 F. Governor of Char- T.H : 
jemont, 17th Sept. 1818. Africa. emmington, 
IV. NAVAL. yee 
Promotions. 
Names. | Names. 
Comnuanders. 


Geo. F. Bridges 
Robert Deans 
Joseph Harrison 


Superannuated Commander. 


Sir Thos. Legard, Bart. 


Lieutenants. 


Chas. Graham 
Jdhn J. Sawyer 
John Brothers 
Henry Bolton 


Chas. Goraon 
Chas. S$. Swinburne 
Thos. H, Bulteel 


Churchill 
Hen. Robert Moorsom 
E. Home 
lon. Freed. Spencer 
Edward Belcher’ 
Chas. R. Malden 
Horatio D’'E. Darby 


Christopher Austen 
Hon, Veo. John Cavendish _ Assistant Surgeon. 
Geo. Thos. Gooch James Adair 
Appointments. 


Rear-Admiral, K. W. Otway, Commander in Chief at Leith.—Flag-Lieutenant, James 


Burton 


Rear-Admiral, Donald Campbell, Commander in Chief at the Leeward Islands.—Flag 
Lieutenant, John M‘ Dougall 


Names. Ships. Names. Ships. 
Captains. Thomas Bevis Euryalus 

H. J. Leeke Alert Geo. Thomas. Gooch Eurydice 
Ardrew Mitchell Bann Francis Witham Ditto 
Wm. Bowles Creole Rt. Hon. Vise. Kelburne Favourite 
W. B. Dashwood Ditto C. A. M. Pynsent «* 
Aaron Tozer ‘yrene Thomas Halbrovk itto 
Charles S. White Cyrus Chris. Jobson enymate 
Thomas Huskisson Euryalus Chas. Gordon ilusgow 
Thomas Searle. Hyperion Nath. Martin Grecian 
D. E. Bartholomew Leven John Foreman Hyperion 
Hon. H, Duncan Liffey George Peard itto 
Fatward Collier Mersey James Roy Ditto 
George Gosling Ontario Hdmund Collier Ditto 
W. B. Bigland Parthian James E. Home 
W. A. Baumgardt Raleigh Stewart Blacker Lee 
Fred. Hunn Redwing \. T. E. Vidall Leven 
Hon. F. B. R. Pellew Revolutionaire Robert Baldey Ditte 
Andrew Green Rochfort W. H. Higgs Liffey 
John Wilson Salisbury Henry Reneau Mersey 
Henry Hart Sapphire Gilbert Traill Ditto 
D. H. O'Brien Slaney L. A. Robinson Ditto 
Sir W. S. Wiseman, Bt. Sophie Hon. Fred. Spencer Myrmidon 
N. J. Willoughby Tribune Edward Gordon Ontario 

Lieutenants. Whit. Lloyd Ditto 
John J. Onslow \lert J. M. Waugh Parthian 
Lord H. J. 8. Churchill \mphion George Chevallier Phaeton. 
J. J. Sawyer andromathe Robert Stuart Ditto 
George Arden Bann heasant 
James Edgecombe Ditto Primrose 
Henry Bolton Blossom 
James S. Quinton ‘onfiance Raleigh 
Arthur F. Seeds Ditto Ditto 
Wm. Martin Creole Ramillies 
Henry A. Eliot Ditto Ditto 
Aug. H. Kellett Ditto Ditto 
Ed. Hillman Ditto Ditto, 
Peter Drummond yrene Redwing 
Wim. Lutman Ditto Ditto. 
B. P. Sadler yrus Revolutionaire 
James Newton Driver Ditto 
Robert S. Gibson Dwarf Ditto 
Hon. Geo. J. Cavendish ria Rochfort 
4. R. Blois Euryalus Ditta 
Charlies Peake Ditto Ditto 
Jas. R. Thomas Ditto 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Henry John Spencer 
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Names. Ships. Names. Ships. 
j Rochfort Richard Goedwin Creole 
Ditto J. M. Caldwell Cyrene 
John Branford Ditto D. M‘Manus Cyrus 
Richard Dickinson Salisbury Win. Bruce Driver 
George Prettyman Ditto Robert Riddell Euryalus 
George Blackman Ditto William Hindman Hyperion 
Robert Boyle Ditto James Dickson Lee 
Sohn M*Dougall Ditto Jos. Cook Leven 
R. S. Triscott Sapphire S. J. Swayne Litfey 
Chris. S. Jackson itto Ebenezer Johnston Merse 
Lewis Davies Ditto John Stephenson Ontario 
Thos. H. Bulteel Scamander } Robert Whitelaw Parthian 
Wm. Peirson Severn N. Churchill Raleigh 
James Elphick Supernumerary do J.S. Hasted Ramillies 
James Robinson itto Ditto Vm. Clapperton Redwing 
Philip Graham Ditto Ditto towland Griffiths Revolutionaire 
Geo. B. Skardon Ditto Ditto |john M‘Leod Roy. Sovereign yt. 
Herbert Mack worth Ditto Ditto Williamson )Salisbury 
Samuel Grand Ditto Ditto iuhn Corson {Sapphire 
Abraham H. White Ditto Ditto Vm. West Slaney 
c. F. Turner Ditto Ditto Cochrane Sophie~ 
Charlies Byne Ditto Ditte Hivvavid Jones Tartar 
Henry Foster Ditto Ditto tsaae Noot Tribune 
James N. Purches Ditto Ditto Assistant Surgeons. 
Hon. Edw. Gore Sir Francis Drake {James \dair Bann 
Thos. Colebrooke Slaney Wm. Porteous Carron 
Charles Tuthill Ditto John Hamett Coromandel 
John Golding Sophie John Isatt jCreole 
Geo. S. Burnett Ditto Wm. M‘Auley Cyrene 
Wm. Sandom Spencer James Gorthy Driver 
Ang. Donaldson Superb Rob. Somerville Esk 
c. Db. Acland Tagus John Caithness Euryalus 
Henry R. Moorsom Ditto John Riddell Falmouth 
Digby Marsh Tartar Rob. Scott Grecian 
Godfrey Brereton Tees ‘Thos. Bell Hyperion 
Edward Purcell Tribune John Thomas Leven 
Francis Woollams Ditto Camp. France Liffey 
Hume Johnston Ditto James Ellis — Merse 
Henry Loney Ditto James Rankin Ontario 
Wm. Radchife Tyne Fair. Kelty Parthian 
Jobn M. Hutchison Vengeur J. G. Sebire Raleigh 
Richard Conner Ditto Rob. Gosden Ramillies 
Marines. (ieo. Roberts Redwi 
Captains. Thos. Carter {Salisbury Pat. Coleman Revolutionaire 
J. M. Bevians Superb Pat. Hill Salisbury 
W. H. Snowe Tonnant Peter Fisher Ditto 
ist Lieuts G. A. Bell Bulwark And. Hutchison Sapphire 
R. C. Holland Leander Jobn Brown 4Scamander 
Thos. Dymock Mersey — \dam Young Slaney 
Ed. Pengelly Revolutionaire Wm. Aitchison |Sophie 
Jas. Whylock Rochfort Wm. Cowling Spencer 
Chas. Forbes Salisbury Wm. Rogan Ditto 
T. B. Hornbrooke Superb lex. Baird Starling 
2d Lieuts. J. H. Morgan Creole Jas. Gregory Swan 
Alex. Jervis Euryalus Rob. Lamond Tartar 
Charles Clarke ~ Tribune 
W. Davis Luiey Pursers. 
W. R. Pearson Queen Charlotte || Thos. Nisbet 4Alert 
H. M. Blennerhasset Ditto Sti Bann 
James Whiteombe Ramillies J.J. Lanyon Bulwark 
Henry Smith Rochfort Soady Cherub 
B, Shillito Spencer Joseph Sherrard Creole 
J. H, Cater Tartar \lex. Penprase Cyrene 
Campbell Robertson Tribune Wm. Savory Cyrus 
Masters. Wm. Callaway Euryalus 
Chas. Brown Bann John Windeyer Hyperion 
B. Hazell Carron *. D. Unwin Lee 
T. Porter Creole J. P. Clarke Leven 
J. Jordan Cyrene ohn Warden Liffey 
John Thacker Euryalus y Mer: 
Thos. L. Roberts Favourite ° Ontario 
Parthian 
J, E. Harfield Raleigh 
J. M‘Dougall Ramillies 
M. Brown Redwing 
J. Macallum Revolutionaire 
Richard Anderson Rochfort 
James Guary 
Wm. Far 
bert Yule 
Wm. Adeane 
J, R. Mayne 
. Stonehouse 
Nicholas 
John 
surgeons. 
Samuel Cummings 
Gab. Bielli 
m. Falls 
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Register.—Meteorological Report. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


THE mean temperature of September is nearly 4 degrees lower than that of August, 
and about half a degree below that of September last year. At the commencement of 


the month, the thermometer stood higher for some days than it did towards the latter 
end of August; but, on the 8th, a considerable depression took place. It rose again, 
for some time, about the middle of the month, but, towards the close, it gradually de- 
clined. The mean of the daily extremes corresponds almost exactly with that of ten 
morning and eveuing. The barometer during the month has ranged more than usual, 
but the fluctuations were not always proportional to the rain. The quantity of the latter 
is nearly four times that of August, and three times that of September 1817. Not- 
withstanding this, however, the a arg indicates a greater degree of dryness than the 
same month last year. It is considerably lower than it was in August, but this may be 
owing to the diminution of temperature. It is more difficult to explain why it is higher 
than that of September 1817, when so little rain fell, unless it be supposed that the 
ground was so wet during August last year, as quickly to supply the atmosphere with 
moisture during a great part of September. This opinion is in fact confirmed by the 
state of the hygrometer during that month ; for it appears, in looking back to the re- 
gister, that, towards the end of September, when the ground became drier, the hygrome- 


ter, notwithstanding the diminished temperature, stood very high compared with the first 
part of the month. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet.—SrrremBer 1818. 


Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. - THERMOMETER. Degrees 


temperature, 10 26 Lowest maximum, 15th, 68.5 


> Highest minimum - 18th 55.0 
10A,M.and10P.M. . . 52.9 | Lowest ditto, - 26th, 
+ « 4 daily observations, 52.8 Highest 10 P. M. 59.0 
Whole range of Thermometer, . . . 375.0 15th, 41.0 
Mean daily ditto, > reatest range in 24 hours, 22d, 
- . temperature of spring water, . . 54.2 Leastditto, . . . 29th, . 3.5 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER, Inches. 


‘Highest 10 A. M. ° 50.125 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 58) 29.581 | Lowest ditto, 


lst 
. « 10 P.M. (temp. of mer. 58) . 29.595 | Highest 10 P. M. «80-100 

hole range of Barometer . . Greatest range in 24 hours, 18th 500 
Mean dailyditte, . . Least ditto 10th. 


HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S). Degrees. HYGROMETER. Degr 
45 
24 


Mean of 10 A. M. . . . 20.4 | Highest 10 A. M. a 8th, . 
10 P. M. . . 11.4 ditto, 28th,” 
Evaporation in ditto, . . . 1.800 the peer 
18.4 | Least ditto, 28th, 10 M. 


Fair days 12 ; rainy days 18; wind, west of meridian, 19; east of meridian, 11. 


Notec.—It may be necessary, perhaps, for the information of some of our readers, to 
observe, that, by the ‘‘ lowest maximum,” in the above abstract, is to’ be understood the 
lowest extreme of any day during the month. For example, “ lowest maximum, 
15th,—53.5,” means that on the 15th the thermometer rose no higher than 534, but 


that on every other day it rose hi In like manner, * highest minimum, 18th, 
55,” means that on the 18th the sunk no lower than 55, but on every other 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Ca!tonhill. 
N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the morning, and four 
e’clock inthe afternoon. The observations in the first column are taken from the Register Thermometer. 


Ther,| Wind.| Remarks. | Ther./Baro. ‘Then. Wind.| Remarks. 
M. 53,29.154|M. Rain aft. M. 10}29.207 M. Sns.dul.aft. 

2{ M. 47] .235)M. Dull, warm, ivf M. 49) .692]M. 52) snsh. wind 
“UIA. 60) ~ wind high. “UA. So} .781 brisk. 
63 595 We mod. 59) 2427 55 We | Ditto, ditto. 
44 53) .442)M. G2). of [M. 45) .225)M. Dull, wind 
54 M 50) .515)M. 65) W Clear,sunsh. oo M. 47) 535) Rain, wind 
gf iM. 49) yy sns.rn. oy Me | Mild, rn. aft, 
UA. 59) 286A. high. “"UA. SI28.877/A. SB * high. 
gf |M. 42) .S76IM. [Sash. eold. of {Me 45) aft. 
9 07 M. | ‘ M 9 02993 e » rn,evny, 
59) 548] high. sol 58 E> |wina high. 
M. 59) .557)/M. 50 |Dull, shwrs.! IM. 58 Sunsh. win 
A. 59 SOTA. wind brisk. | 59 3051 \. 56 f S. W. high. 
nd M. 59 .O65M. V.E Dull, fair, og M. 44) 56) W Ru. for.clafi 
(JA. 59) AL SDS [wind mod. UTA. 39 279A. }wind brisk. 
yo 45) .807|M ‘ple, |Vallelr.aft. | otf {Me 45) 529M. 55 Rn. all day, 
UA. 59) wind. mod. | wind mod, 
154 41] Dull, fair, og |M. 42) Rainy and 
59) 882A. [wind mod. \. 59) AGO A, dull, calm. 
M. 48! 547M. 58) tleavy rain,' M. 48 M. 55 Mild, dull, 
-f|M. 44! .754M. 57 Cole.sns.rn. | M. 49) ATOM. Jull all day 
UAL 59) 136.4. 505 Wehvind high. | 504 59) brisk.” 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE weather since our last, though changeable, has not been unfavourable to the la- 
bours of the season. What remained to be done of harvest work at that time has been 
now completed, with very few exceptions, without injury to the crop from wind, rain, or 
frost. September has also allowed of extensive wheat sowing, the soil in general being 
neither too dry nor too wet. ‘I'he turnip crop has improved greatly during the month, 
and though not very large, will approach to an average on most well managed lands. 
Of the productiveness of the grain crops we have little to add to what we have stated in 
the last three Reports, nor do we see any reason to alter the general estimate we then 
ventured to form. Perhaps the rate oi the markets, now that there has been time to 
ascertain the produce of each species of grain, may afford the best criterion. It will be 
seen, by referring to the averages of the maritime districts for the six weeks preceding 
15th August, given in our last Number, and to the averages of the six weeks succeeding, 
added to the fullowing tables, that, with the exception of wheat and oats, all sorts of 
grain and pulse have risen in the latter period. ‘The fall ou wheat is 3s. 8d., and on 
oats Is. per quarter; while the advance on rye is 4s. 11d., on barley 4s. 2d., on beans 
10s. 5d., and on pease &s. 10d. ; oatmeal being the same for both periods. ‘The: ports 
have been accordingly closed against wheat coming from all places between the rivers 
Eyder and Bidassoa, but remain open to all other sorts of grain. As this important 
event results, in the present instance, from so small a matter as something less than a 
penny per quarter, the average of the six weeks subsequent to L5th August having been 
a fraction more than 79s. 11d., it must be evident how much the interests of the pro- 
ducers on the one hand, and the consumers on the other, may be affected by a slight 
inaccuracy in making up the returns from wh'ch these averages are calculated; and yet 
Wwe hear great complaints of their inaccuracy from different quarters. If it should still 
be thought necessary to persist in laying restrictions on the corn trade, would it not be 
better to impose a duty on foreign grain proportioned to the price, than to exclude it 
altogether on so slight a fluctuation ? 

Notwithstanding the distress that has ailed of late among agriculturists, one 
may hope that a spirit of improvement, and the means of effecting it, have not been 
thaterially diminished among our principal breeders. At a sale of the short horned 
tattle of Mr Robert Colling, of Brampton, near Darlington, on the 29th and 30th ult. 
61 head brought 7484 gui four year old bull selling for 621 guineas, a one _ 
old bull calf tor 270, five year old cow for 370, and a two year old cow for 331. _For- 
_s cattle of the same breed, which belonged to the late General Simson of Pitcor- 

» in Fifeshire, were sold, on the 9th instant, for 1388 guineas; cows selling from 
20 to 49 guineas, one bull at 120, and « cow calf at 48. 14th October. 
OL. Ill. cc 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 
| | parley Oats. || Pease. | Potat. Satmeal. P. meal. 
1818 pr] Bolls| Peck. | Bolls.)Peck. 

Sept. 16| 45124 29) 30 36 [11011 9 48 | 1 5 
ak 30) 49415146 4140 45/24 29) 52 57 1011 6 

} Oct. 743415145 39 11! 36 28) 54 58 {1011 408'1 9 | 50 |1 6 
Glasgow. 

= “Wheat, 240 Ibs. Oats, 264 Ibs. lus. — Oatmeal 
|Dantzic.For-red.) Americ. English. Scots. |/Stir. Mea.|} 140 Ibs. Ibs. 

$5, s. 6. Ss. 8. 5. d. Ss. Ss. Ss. Ss. | Se s. 
Sept. 16 34 38 54 42 42 40 459/50 35 24 2 63 65 
40 43 34 40133 40 — 47050 36124 28 65 
30] 40 44 0154 40135 40 — — 145 166)52 356 24 165 65 
Oct. 7] 40 44 O54 40155 40 — 42:450/52 Sif 24 29 763 
j 
Haddington. Dalkeith. 
Barley. | Oats. |) Pease. Beans.) 1818. 
1818. Prices. Av. pr. y Per Boll. \Per Peck. 
33 46 0 | 40 2 54 42] 2 29 54 \Sept. 141240 260) 1 8 
36 46 0 | 59 O 36 439 20 29 125 SS 3a 21/260 276, 1 9 
Oct. 70s | 38 45 0 | 5910 58 45 13 28 27 33127 35 28250 266] 19 
9 44 0 | 59 5 135 458 19 26 || 54] Oct. 2501 1 8 
Wheat. Oats. “Beans. Pease. Flour, 2501D.]] Quar. 
1818. | yer gr. | Pigeon. |Tick. |/Bouling./ Grey. Fine.| 2d. ||Loat 
Sept. 14) 60 88 45 78 51 58 45] 80 90 |68 70 120|55 70170 75/65 1 
21,60 88 45 72} 51 39/357 45), 80 90 75]; 70 100|55 75.65 70] 15 
28) 60 — 45 70 51 40/57 135/80 85 64 72) 70 95|55 70170 75°65 15 | 
| Oct. 5/60 82 45 68 51 40/57 45) 80 85 72! 70 95/55 75.65 FO" 1 
1818. | | 45 Ib. per insh.| (| Eng: 
2 ar s. d. s. d. d. 8. d s. s. 
Sept. 15,9 0 12546 5 0 74 78 55 
‘ 9219012646 5 0 74 78 54 55 
2901298445 0 635 76 55 
=. ay Oct. G90 126445 65 76 54 55 
4, All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
1818, , Wht. Rye. |Briey. | Oats. Beans|Pease| Dts. Wht.| Rye. | Batley. Oats. | Beans Pease. 
dls dls dis dla dls d. dja d.js djs. djs. d. 
Sept. 5 81 6) 5411/55 7354 9/73 5/63 5/37 3154 1) 52 10173 1 
12,81 11] 58 O56 11155 10174 769 8/38 3H 12/81 O54 254 6133 5I74 4:70 7 
19) 81 035 417 568 19/80 11/58 6 56 7/353 676 069 2 
26,82 0 G2 2601055 5{76 6.71 2157 1" 26\80 861 7158 7133 O71 8 
an 
re Average Priecs of Grain in Scotland for the Four Weeks immediately preceding 
oe 15th September. 
Wheat, 68s. 1d=—Rye, 53s. 2d.—Barley, 45s. 11d.—Outs, 50s. 11d.—Beans, 51s. 44.—Pease, 50s. 2d. 
Oatmeal, per boll, 9d.—-Bear 


or Big, 41s. 1d. 
Aggregate Averages of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and Wales, by 
which Jmportation is to be regulated in Great Britain. 


Wheat, 79s. lld.-Rye, 56s. 1 , 538. 11d.—Oats, 33s. 1d.—Beans, 73s. 4d.—Pease, 66s, 64. 
Oatmeal, $5s, 94.—Rape Seed, 92s. 74. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


1818..] 


COLONIAL PRODUCE.—Sugars.—The market has continued exceedingly heavy dur- 
ing last month, and Muscovades have declined fully 3s. per cwt. Refined goods have 
experienced a similar depression. Foreign sugars were more in request, but the dispo- 
sition to purchase has again subsided, and no alteration can be stated in the prices. 
Coffce since our last report has fallen from 2s. to 3s. ; but, notwithstanding this decline, 
the demand is not extensive. Cotton.—An extensive sale of the East India Company 
commenced on the 18th, and continued till the 21st ult. ; about 21,000 out of 35,000 
bags were sold. This, and further very large arrivals, have had a very unfavourable ef- 
fect upon the market, and prices have declined 04d. to Ofd. per pound, on the East In- 
dia sale prices ; and holders of these descriptions evince a great eagerness to make sales, 
especially since the declaration of another sale by the Company for the 16th instant. 
Rum.—The demand has been rather brisk throughout the month, and an advance of 
ld. to 2d. per gallon in consequence was obtained; the purchases for Bristol and the 
out ports were considerable. ‘The demand has again subsided, and purchases may be 
made on lower terms. Tobacco.—The demand for tobacco has not been so great for 
these few weeks. It appears that the high prices in London have attracted a great pro- 
portion of the supply irom the United States. The arrivals last month are 3380 hogs- 
heads Virginia, and 5’) hogsheads Maryland. 

Oils.~The prices of whale oil, which fell about the middle of last month, are again 
higher; the consumption is generally believed to be affected by the prices of tallow. 
The demand for these few weeks has been regular and steady. Spermaceti oil is con- 
siderably higher. Linseed is quoted at a small decline. In other descriptions no va- 
nation. 

EvRoPEAN Propuce.—Tallow.—The prices have fluctuated since our last from 
87s. to 98s. 6d. at which unprecedented price some parcels were sold on the 25th ult. 
The market has since been exceedingly heavy, and prices have again got so low as 88s. 
This depression is caused by the knowledge of extensive purchases having been made 
at Petersburgh, and considerable arrivals being in consequence expected. J/enp and 
Flac have improved a little in price, and the demand for the former continues steady at 
the advance ; the latter is in more limited request. Brandy, particularly Cogniac, is 
heavy, and the purchases are suspended until the event of a public sale in the middle 
of the week is known. Geneva continues without variation. October 6. 

Course of Exchange, London, Oct. 9.—Amsterdam, 11: F. Ditto at sight, 
11: 7. Rotterdam, 11: 11:2U. Antwerp, 11:14 Ex. M. Agio of the Bank of 
Holland, 2. Hamburgh, 34: 8:24 U. Altona, 34: 9:24 U. Paris, 3 days sight, 


24: 70U. Bourdeaux, 24:90. Frankfort on the Maine, 1433 Ex. M. Madrid, 39 
effect. Cadiz, 39 effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 503. Genoa, 46}. Lisbon, 58, 


Rio Janeiro, 67. Dublin, 9} per cent. Cork, 94 per cent. 
Prices of Bullion per oz.—New doubloons, L.4: 0:0. Foreign Gold in bars, 
L.4:2:0. New dollars, L.0: 5:44. Silver in bars, standard, L. 0: 5: 44. 
Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 94.—Cork, or Dublin, 
12s. 8d.—Belfast, 15s. 9d.—Hamburgh, 12s. 8d.—Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s.—- 
Greenland out and home, 34 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from September \6 to October 7, 1818. 
Sept. 16th.) Sept. 23d.)Sept. 40th.) Oct. 7th. 


3 per cent. reduced, 

3 per cent. consols, 75} 743 753 754 
34 per cent. (new, ) oe 

4 per cent. consols, — 

5 per cent. navy annuities 105} 1053 | 1054 1054 
India Stock, 2244 | 226 
Bonds, 8opr. 74pr.| 74 75pr. 92pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. 17 19pr.| 14 15 17pr.| 20 22pr- 
Omnium, 3fdis. 4jdis.| 3fdis. 
Consols for acct. 753 743 74 754 


74fr.95c.| 74fr. 90c.1 75e.! 75tr. 65e. 


French 5 per cents. 
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PRICES CURRENT—0Ocrt. 10. 
LEITH. |L rvEnroot. Loxnoy. 
Sucar, Musc. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . | 80 — | 74 79 | 72 79 | 76 
Fine and very fine, 92 90 93 | 69 94 | 
Brazil, Brown, . | — — | 42 49 | 44 46 
White, . . | —| 51 61 | 55 70 
Powder ditto, . . .\i24 126 | — — 124 
Single ditto, ..... {120 122/119 124 126/116 122 
Small Lumps, . {116 118 116 126 12) 
Large ditto, . -|114 WS 112/13 118 108 
Crushed Lumps, . . | — 67 | 66 67 | 72) — 
Bem ea Mo asses, British,. . .| 45 46 | 45 46 | 45 — | 43 44 
Ord. good, and fine ord./i30 140 [128 140 1125136 130140 
Fine and very fine, 149 152 152 162 
Dutch, Triage & very ord|120 139 | —- — 118 127 | — 
a Ord. good, & fine ord. [130 140 | — (128 139 | — — 
St Domingo,. . 137 — 1135 — {134 139 | — 
PiMENTO (in Bond), Ib. 11d) 9} 10; 9 — 
SpixitsJam. Rum 160. 4824 44/311 40/38 42) 3s 10d 5s 6d 
Brandy, gal. . |96 106)—- —|8 0 8 6 
Geneva, . ... | 388d 310] — —i38 3 9 
Aqua, . . 83 — 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. hhé. | 60 64 | — 0 60 0 
Portugal Red, pipe, | 48 54 | — — 48 0 56 0 
Spanish White, butt. . | 34 55 | — —|- — 0 65 0 
Madeira, . . «| 60 70 | — — | 58 65 
Locwoop, Jamaica, ton, .| £10 810)810 — 8 £8 
Honduras, . . .. 1010 9 0,815 9 OF} B10 B15 
ed: Campeachy, . . | Jl —i9 0 1001;9 0 910; — 
Fusric, Jamaica,. . . | 12 —|1010 — {1015 11 0 £12 0 
16 — | 1% — 13 10 140) — 
InniGo, Ib. % 64116] 8G 9 Gil — — | 10s Gd 
‘ Ditto Oak, . . 46 5 O|— 
Honduras Mahogany, |1 4 1 &]010 3 12 16] Is Sd Is 6d 
A 2] aan — | 186 210; 210 
Tattow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 93 95 | 98 100 | 96 — | 88 o 
Home melted, cwt. . | 95 97 |— 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, | 51 53 | 51 53) — — | 52 
Petersburgh Clean. 50 51 | 50 52 | 48 50;5010 — 
Fiax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra.| 82 —|— 8 
Dutch, . . .. | 60 140 | —. | — | 68 bo 
Mats, Archangel, .. . /105 — | — 110 
Bristies, Peters. Firsts,| 15 0 160) — 
Asnes, Petersburgh Pearl, | 4 6) | — ae 
Montreal ditto, cwt. | 60 | 87 | 63 
— | 53 54 | 51 52 | 54 
Or, Whale, tun, . 3 — | 44 45 | 44 — | 45 
80(pbrj—|— | 40 42 | 46 
Tosacco, » Virg, fine, Ib. .| 11 12 18/0 95104] 11d 13d 
0 7 7} 9 10 
Corrons,: Bowed Georgia, —/18 7 1 1 8 110 
Sea Island, fine, . . | — —|39 310/313 3)2 434 
and Berbice, | — 22/3 9 2 2 2 
ernambucco. . . | — —/22 2 3/2 02 1 2 2 
Maranham . . , — 2 2 2 4 
a 
4 
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ALPHABETICAL List of announced in September 1818, 
extracted from the London Gazette. 


Boyle, R. London, merchant 

Ball, G. R. Exeter, furner 

Brown, W. College Hill, London, merchant 

B . J. Birmingham, tye-maker 

Buck, C. Southwark, London, hop-merchant 
Bolt, J., and G. Jones, Bath, grocers 

Belt, W. A. Great Driffield, York, currier 

Cook, W. Chapel Street, Middlesex, grocer 
Cowper, W. Walbrook, paper-merchant 

Cooper, H. D. Surrey and Londen, hop-merchant 
Carpenter, H. and W. Alresford, Hants, brewers 
Coffin, J. W. Plymouth Dock, merchant 
Carriage, T. Horsford, Norfolk, grocer 

Cumbers, F. Westminster, coach-master 

Cross, T. Bath, butcher, 

Davidson, W. London, wholesale stationer 
—, J. Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, book- 


ee 

Damm, J. London, merchant 

Dyson, W., and J. Fowler, Sheffield, and W. Rus- 
sell, Rawmarsh, York, manufacturers 

Dussard, P. London, milliner 

Dafter, M. Whitminster, Gloucester, linen-dra- 


r 

Duet J. East Dereham, Norfolk, inn-k 

Evans, G,. sen. and J. Evans, jun. London, hop- 
merchants 

Felton, R. Londo, hop-mnerchant 

Furnivoe, D. Liverpool, grocer 

Fowler, W. and J. Tamworth, Stafford, corn- 
millers 

Gafney, M. Manchester, cotton-broker 

Head, J. O. Liverpool, merchant 

Howorth, J. Warminster, Wilts, clothier 

Jordan, W. Barnwood, Gloucester, corn-dealer 

Johnston, J. E. Middlesex, master-mariner 


Latham, N. Manchester, baker 

Mackennel, J. W. K. London, merchant 

Morton, W. Worksop, Nottingham, porter-mer 
chant 

Moody, J. Middlesex, livery-stable-keeper 

Mead, J. Eliesborough, Bucks, wheelwright 

Moat, T. Cheapside, London, broker 

Moreton, C. Croydon, Surry, vietualler 

Norton, C. Birmingham, builder 

Prosser, W. Birmingham, builder 

Rhodes, W. East Smithfield, Middlesex, baker 

Roberts, G. Cherbury, Salop, maltster 

Ryde, W. London, grocer 

Rumford, &. W. London, stockbroker 

Roach, W. Clifton, Bristol, victualler 

Saunders, E. Feversham, Kent, grocer . 

Story, T. South Blyth, Northumberland, ship- 
owner 

Stephens, T. Torkington, Chester, dealer 

Simons, 8. Hilperton, Wilts, hawker 

Shane, J E. London, boot and shoemaker 

Thomas, R. Strand, Middlesex, dealer 

Thorne, W. H. Westinimstet, oilman 

Trustrum, J. Middlesex, builder 

Voight, C. H. Hatton-Garden, London, factor 

Workman, J. Ousby, Cumberland, sheep and cat- 
the-dealer 

Worthington, R. Preston, Lancaster, grocer 

Warburton, J. Temperiey, Chester, distiller 

Wilshaw, J. Manchester, shoemaker 

Warrington, N. Southwark, Surry, hop-merchant 

Wrest, R. E. Surry, hop and seed-merchant 

Warkins, W. Norton, Worcester, corn-factor 

Warmington, J. and J. E., London and Margate, 
drapers 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scotcn and DivrpENDs, announced in 
September 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQU ESTRATIONS. 

Baxter, Andrew, jun. Glasgow, china and stonc- 

merchant 

Buchan, William, jun. Portobello, baker and coal- 
merchant 

Craig, William, Glasgow, merchant 

Henderson, James, Stirling, merchant 

Lawrie, Robert, Edinburgh, upholsterer 

Maclean and Macdonell, Inverness, merchants 

Morrison, Murdoch, Leith, merchant 

Pinkerton, James, jun. Glasgow, brewer 

‘Taylor, Henry, Irvine, merchant 

Walker, Peter, lnverbeg, cattle-dealer 

DIVIDENDS. 

Craig, John, sen. Glasgow, leather-merchant; by 

D. Kennedy, accountant there, 5d November 


Falkirk Union Bank; by T. and A. Crawford, 
Gallowgate, G w. 2d and Sd November, or 
at the Royal Exchange Coffeehouse, Edinburgh, 
10th and 1ith November 

M‘Feat, Walter, and Co. Glasgow, booksellers ; 
my D. Strong, accountant there, 7th October 

M‘Gowns, Watson, and Co. Greenock, mer- 
chants; by Archibald Newbigging, merchant 
in Glasgow, 15th September 

Purdon, Robert, Coweaddens; by P. Paterson, 
writer in Glasgow, 6th November 

Robb, George, Leith, merchant; by Charles Fer- 
rier, accountant in Edinburgh, 20th October 

Smith, James, Horse Wynd, Edinburgh, grocer ; 
by the trustee, 12, Ca ine Street, 50th Sep- 
tember 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

February 15. On board the ship Lady 
Raffles, at sea, the Lady of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, a daughter. 

August 5. At Bombay, the Lady of 
Captain Malcolm M‘Niell, of his Majes- 
ty’s 17th light dragoons, a son. 

September 4. At Elgin, Lady Dunbar of 
Northfield, a son. 

5. At Guernsey, the Lady of Lieut-Col. 
Kennedy, a son. 


— At Rochester, the Lady of Rear-Ad- 


miral Sir John Gore, K. C. B. and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, a daughter. 

6. At Ruchill, the Lady of Duncan 
Campbell, Esq. of Barcaldine, a daughter. 


7. At Hampton, Middlesex, the Hon- 
Lady Edmonstone, a son. 

9. At Dalkeith, she Lady of William 
Graham, M. D. a daughter. 

10. At Stirling, the Lady of W. A. 
Clarke, Esq. 40th regiment, a son. 

11. At Whitecroft House, Mrs Hender- 
son Somerville of Fingask, a son. 

12. At Dublin, the Right Hon. Lady 
Isabella Smyth, a son and heir. 

13. At Sonachan, Mrs Campbell, a 
daughter. 
' 14. At Kneesworth, the Right Hor. 
Lady Jane Pym, a son. 

16. At Largs, the Lady of Archibald 
Douglas, Esq. Advocate, a daughter. 
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17. At Ditchly Park, Oxfordshire, Lady 
Normanton, a son and heir. 

— At Paris,the Right Hon. Lady James 
Hay, a daughter. 

19. The Lady of James Ker, Esq. young- 
er of Blacksheillis, a son. 

— In London, the Right Hon. Lady 
Sinclair, a daughter. 

21. At Deebank, the Lady of William 
Gordon, Esq. a daughter. 3 
22. At Rockville House, the Right Hon. 

Lady Eleanor Balfour, a son and heir. 

23. At the house of the Right Hon. the 
Lord Advocate, Mrs Maconochie, a son. 

— Mrs Erskine of Amondell, a son. 

25. At Glasgow, the Lady of Captain 
Hugh Mackay, of the 27th regiment, a 
daughter, who is christened Charlotte A- 
gusta Cobourg. 

27. At Edinburgh Castle, the Lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macgregor, 88th regi. 
ment, a son. 

30. At Newbattle Abbey, the Mar- 
chioness of Lothian, a son. 

Lately, At Bishop's Court, Isle of Man, 
the Right Hon. Lady Sarah Murray, a 
son. 

MARRIAGES, 

September 7. At J.ausanne, Robert Su- 
therland, Esq. of St Vincent, youngest son 
of the late Colonel Sutherland of Uppate, 
to Katherine Janetta, eldest daughter of 
Colonel Robert Macgregor Murray, | 

— At Stranraer, Captain John Hender- 
son, of, the royal engineers, to Anne, the 
only daughter of John Fergusson, Esq. 

— At Burntisknd, John D. Anderson, 
Esq. to Elizabeth Louisa, daughter of the 
late John Ogilvy, Esq. of the revenue ser- 
vice. 


8 At Hutton, Lieutenant-Colonel D. 
Forbes, of the half-pay of the 78th High- 
landers, to Maria Isabella, eldest daughter 
of James Forbes, Esq. of Hutton Hall, 
Essex. 

_ == At Glasgow, John Aytoun, Esq. of 
Inchdarney, to Margaret Ann Jeffray of 
Craigton, Kc. eldest daughter of Dr James 
Jeffray, Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

— At Invermorriston, Thomas Fraser, 
Esq, of Balmain, to Miss Henrietta Ann 
Grant, eldest daughter of the late Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Johan Grant of Glenmorris- 
ton. 

9. At Edinburgh, Thomas Richardson, 
Esq. writer to the Signet, to Isabella, 
daughter of the late James Heggie, Esq. 
younger of Pitlessie. 

10. At Paisley, David Reid, Esq. of the 
Hon. East India Company's medical. ser- 

_ Vice, to Miss C. N. Simpson, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr 

_ Pittenweem. 

Il. At Edinburgh, William Swinton 

Maclean, eldest son of Dr Maclean, to Ma- 
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rion, only daughter of the late Roderick 
Neil Maclean, Esq. and niece of Alexan- 
der Maclean, Esq. of Coll. 

12. At Tenterden, James Grant, Esq. 
of Austin Friars and Brixton, to Caroline, 
fifth daughter of the late John Neve, Esq. 
of Tenterden. 

16. At Halline, Lieutenant Thompson, 
of the 79th regiment, British infantry, son 
of Joseph Thompson, Esq. of Jedburgh, 
to Miss Horne, only daughter of J. Horne, 
Esq. of Halline. 

—At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Rymer, 
Edinburgh, to Eliza, third daughter of 
William Calder, 

17. At Edinburgh, James Kerr, Esq.. 
Judge of the Courts ef King’s Bench and 
Vice-Admiralty at Quebec, &c. to Isabel- 
la, eldest daughter of the Rev. Alexander 
Kerr, minister of Stobo. 

22. At Ayston, the Earl Brownlow, to 
Caroline, second daughter of George Flud- 
yer, Esq. M. P. of Aystih, in the county 
of Rutland, and niece to the Earl of West- 
moreland. 

23. At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Ed- 
ward Touch, minister of Madderty, to Pe- 
nelope, second daughter of John Gray, 
Esq. George Square. 

28. At Peterhead, George Anderson, 
Esq. Madras Establishment, to Miss h- 
zabeth Alexander, only daughter of Gil- 
bert Alexander, Esq. of Peterhead. 

— At Montrose, Alexander Ross, M.D. 
surgeon of the royal navy, to Sarah, young- 
est daughter of the late John Lingard, Esq. 
of Heaton Norris, Lancashire. 

Lately, At the manse of Monivaird, the 
Rey. Dr Henry David Hill, Professor of 
Greek in the University of St Andrews, te 

Mary, datghter of the Rev. Mr Baxter. 

At Ballymaber, Captain Graham, of the 
half-pay of the 37th Regiment, to Frances, 
only daughter of the late John Wright, 

Esq. and niece of Lieut.-General Wrght 
of the Royal Artillery. 

Mr T. J. Wooler, (editor of “ The 
Black Dwarf,”) to Miss Elizabeth Pratt, 
daughter of John Pratt, Esq. late officiat- 


ing collector at Bristol. 
DEATHS. 

January 28. At Madras Roads, Lieu- 
tenant Alexander Pringle Russell, young- 
est son of the late Colonel Russell of Ashie- 
steel. 

February 15. At Nuddi , in the 
East: Indies, in the 22d you oie age, 


John Ross, M. D. only son of John Ross, 
writer, Edinburgh, assistant-sumgeon on 
tho Establishment, and temporarily 

to his Majesty's 24th Light Dra- 
goots, and who had resided seven months 
at the Court of Persia as a body physician 
to the Ki 
27. As Roum, New Providence, James 
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Calder, Esq. son to the Rev. John Calder, 
late minister of Rosskeen. 

27. Killed at the storming of the Fort of 
Talneir, in the East Indies, Major John 
Gordon of the 2d battalion of Royal Scots, 
eldest son of the late Mr John Gordon of 
Mill of Laggan, Glenrineas, Banffshire. 

March 1. At Maheidpoor, in the East 
Indies, Captain Harry Norton of the 19th 
regiment Madras Native Infantry. 

April 10. At Calcutta, Georgiana, third 
daughter of Colonel Macleod of Colbecks. 

August 5. At Bombay, Lieutenant Fra- 
ser, 2d battalion 4th Bombay Native In- 
fantry. 

20. At Paris, Sir Francis Goold, Bart. 

24. At Keith, aged 61, Miss Ann Grant, 
third daughter of the late John Grant of 
Gallovie, E 

25. At Valenciennes, Colonel Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas, K. C. B. 91st regiment. 


age 
27. At Edinburgh, Lady Ann Hope - 


Johnstone of Annandale, wife of Rear-Ad- 

miral Sir William Johnstone Hope, K.C.B. 
— At Leith, Mr Mungo Henderson, 

merchant there. 

— At Rednock House, Robert Graham, 
Esq. W. S. 

29. At Jersey, Major Wall of the Royal 
Artillery. The death of this officer, in a 
few hours, was occasioned by the bursting 
of a blood-vessel. 

— At Lasswade, near Edinburgh, Mr 
John Macdonald of Glasgow, surgeon, 
R. N. 

— At Aberdeen, James Hay, an out- 
pensioner of Chelsea Hospital, at the very 
advanced age of 103 years, being born in 
the parish of Clatt in 1715. He entered 
the army after the rebellion of 1745, in 
the 25th regiment, then under the com- 
mand of General Hume, and served in all 
the great battles of the German war which 
succeeded, particularly those of Minden, 
Peay Warburgh, Saxenhausen, and 

e Bog. 

Bannercross, near Sheffield, 
Lieutenant-General Murray. 

$0. At Canaan Grove, Edinburgh. Ro- 
rome ilson, Esq. accountant in Edin- 

u 

— At Dumfries, Thomas Clark, Esq. 
clnete the Dumfries-shire Militia, aged 

— At Stirling, William Arnot, Esq. of 
St Petersburgh. 

_ “September 3 At Arbroath, Mrs Kidd, 
wile of Provost Kidd. ’ 

4. At Nantes, John Shaw, LL.D. 
Majesty's judicial assessor at Mauritius. 

5. At Moate, county of Westmeath, Dr 
Robert Melville, A.M. of the College of 


Glasgow, and M.D. of Trinity College, 
Dati, a ional gentleman of cele- 
_Drity, who , for many years, devoted 

is experience and his medical skill to the 


distressed. Dr Melville’s wife died at the 
same hour on the 10th. 

5. At Inch, b 
lexander Fraser, R. N. 

6. At Powderhall, near Edinburgh, 
Thomas Currie, Esq. merchant in Glasgow. 

— Charles Grant, Esq. an eminent Rus- 
sian broker, of Globe-road, Mile-end, Lon- 
don. His premature death was occasioned 
by the discharge of a spring-gun, the con- 
tents of which entered his thigh. 

7. At Edinburgh, aged 78, John Bogue, 
W.S. 

At Bath, Maria Elizabeth Margaret, 
wife of Major-General Orde, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Beckford, Esq. of Fonthill 
Abbey, and sister of the Marchioness of 
Douglas. 

— At Bucharn, the Rev. Robert Leith, 
minister of ‘owie, in the 74th year of his 


» Captain A- 


8. At Newmains, parish of Inchinan, 
Mr David Smith, sen. in the 98th year of 
his age. 

— At Muircoat, near Alloa, William 
Geddes, Esq. one of the partners and chief 
manager of the late Alloa Glass-house Com- 
pany. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Dundas, widow 
of the Right Hon. Robert Dundas of Ar- 
niston, Lord President of the Court ef Ses- 
sion. 

11. At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Cun- 
ningham Macvicar, youngest daughter of 
the late Neil Macvicar, Esq. of Fergushill. 

14, Mrs Park, wife of Mr Arch. Park, 
collector of customs, Tobermory, Mull. 

— At Newton, Ayr, William Wood, 
Esq. late in Balony. 

16. At Ashtead Park, Surrey, in the 
73d year of her age, the Hon. Frances, wife 
of Richard Howard, Esq., daughter of 
William Viscount.:Andover, and sister to 
Henry, the 12th Karl of Suffolk. 

17. The day of his birth, at his seat, 
Uffington House, near Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire, in the 74th year of his age, the 
Right Hon. Albemarle Bertie, Karl of 
Lindsey, Governor of Charlemont, in the 
kingdem of Ireland, and General of his 
Majesty's forces. 
of a Charles Con; ton. 

9. At Camp wn, Capt. Alexander 
aged 65, 

— At Newton-w Ayr, 85, Mrs 
Ross Wallace, Robert Wal- 
late of his Majesty's dock-yard, Wool- 
wic 

21. At Edinburgh, John Robertson, 
Esq. of Bellemont, st Elizabeth, Jamaica, 
medical practitioner in that 


— At U John. St of 
rrard, Stewart, Esq. 


23. At Blair, aged 74, Thomas Mill, 
Esq. of Blair. . 
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25. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Capt. Na- 
gle Lock, R. N. 

—- At Canterbury, Captain Alexander 
Mackintosh, of the 48th regiment. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Kerr, 
daughter of the late Rev. Mr Kerr, minis- 
ter of Carmunnock, and wife of Mr John 
Ormiston, Solicitor at Law. 

27. At London, aged 74, Sarah Sophia 
Banks, sister to Sir Joseph Barks. 

— At Dublin, the Right Hon. William 
Earl of Wicklow. He is succeeded in his 
titles and estates by his eldest son, Lord 
Clonmore. 


26. At Murrayshall, John Murray, Esq. 
of Murrayshall. 


29. At Bonnington, Matthew Wilkie, 
of Bonnington. 

Oct. 3. In the Charity Workhouse of 
Fdinburgh, Lachlan Macbain, commonly 
known here by the name of Roasting Jacks, 
aged upwards of 102 years. This very old 
man retained his faculties, and was even 
cheerful to the last. He was a native of 
Old Meldrum, Aberdeenshire, was bred 
a tailor, and had been in the army, but 
had no pension. 
aw At Cheltenham, Sir Gilbert King, 

rt 


At Richmond, Lady Hervey. 

At London, in the 67th year of his age, 
George Smart, Esq. of London. He was 
one of the founders and treasurer to that 
— institution the New Musical 

und. 


a London, David Ogilvie, Esq. aged 


At the Holt, Admiral Sir Robert Calder, 
Bart. in the 74th year of his age. 

At Littlecot, Colonel William Kelly, 
C. B. and Lieut.-Colonel of his Majesty's 
24th regiment of foot. His death was oc- 
casioned by a wound he had received at 
= —_ of Vittoria, from the effects of 
which (though subsequently commanding 
brigade in I be tower 

At Hampstead, aged 79, Lady Cole- 
a relict of Sir George Colebrooke, 

At Rome, in his 2Ist year, the Right 
Lord Henry de Roos. 

At Ewshot, Surry, Henry Max- 
well, Esq. who bequeathed his valuable es- 
tates, estimated at L. 150,000, to the Rev. 
George Lefroy, Rector of Limerick. - 

At Paris, Mr Monge, one of the great- 
est geometricians of the age, and a dis- 
tinguished member of the French Institute, 
wn i 70th He was one of the men 

science who formed of Buonaparte’s 
expedition to Egypt. 

In the 69th year of his , the Count 
of Oxynstein, the father of the Swedish 
nobility. This nobleman translated Para- 
dise Lost, and was esteemed one of the first 
poets of his country. 

In the United States of America, Sir 


[Oct. 1818. 


John Oldmixon, once known in fashionable 
life, but having retired from this country 
from pecuniary embarrassment about 25 
yeats ago, he sunk into obscurity, and died 
neglected and forgotten. 

At the village of Leeds in Kent, Mr 
James Barham, aged 92 years; a gardener 
to the late Lord Fairfax of Leeds Castle, 
and an eminent change ringer and 
conductor, who has assisted to ring 115 
peals, each being composed of more than 
5000 He was one of the fourteen 
who completed the whole revolution on 
eight bells, viz. 4320 changes in 27 hours, 
on the 7th and 8th days of April, 1761, on 
Leeds bells. The deceased stood at one 
time 14 hours and 44 minutes. 

In Hallgarth Street, Durham, Mr A. 
Featonby, aged 82. This person, who lived. 
during the greater part of his life in a state 
of abject penury, is said to have died 
worth L. 20,000 ! 

At Cobham Surrey, Charles Bartho- 
lomew, aged 76. He was the third and 
last of the family, who were deaf and 
dumb; and, though possessed of a large 
estate, and (some say) several thousand 
pounds in cash, he employed himself in 
serving bricklayers, catching moles, and 
any kind of drudgery. 

In Richmond county, North Carolina, 
agedl 125, T. Hatchcock. One of his 
children is 98, a second 87, and a third 
sixteen years old ! 

At Calcutta, Sir John Hadley D’Oyley. 
Bart. 

At Greenhill, in the parish of Ruthwell, 
Andrew Rome, in the 76th year of his age, 
This old man, with his brother, who still 
survives, and is about ten years older, is 
among the last of a daring and enterpris- 
ing race of smugglers, who carried on an 
extensive contraband trade in Annandale, 
before the exclusive privileges of the Isle 
of Man were bought up and regulated by 
Government. He was a native of the Bor- 
der parish of Dornock, but for the last 
forty or fifty years resided in the parish of 
Ruthwell, where he rented a farm under 
the Earl of Mansfield. The character of 
this old smuggler was strongly marked 
with the peculiar features of his illicit occu- 
pation, and would have formed a fine sub- 
ject for the grapliic pen of the author of 
Guy Mannering. - 

At Pisa, where she went for the recovery 
of her health, the Hon. Charlotte Plun-. 
kett. She was sister to Lord Cloncurry, 
and married in 1803, Edward, eldest son 
of Lord Dunsany, by whom she hus left 
two sons and one daughter. 

Matthew Gregory Lewis, Esq. common- 
ly known by the name of Monk Lewis. 
He was author of several dramatic works 
and He fell a victim to a fever 
in Jamaica, and died on ship-bosrd, 
on his return to this country: ..: 
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